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MILLER AND BAKER WORK TOGETHER 


HE interests of the flour miller and 
T baker are in no wise antagonistic. 

To be sure, one stands in the atti- 
tude of the seller, the other in the atti- 
tude of the buyer, but to all intents and 
purposes partners in the great work of 
converting a raw material into a finished 
product for human consumption, both 
ire simply links in a chain of a great 
work. You may not realize it, but there 
is no one happier to see the baker get in 
m the right market than is the miller. 
tight here I want to state a fact which 
is so well known to most of you that it 
should seem unnecessary to mention it. 
\t the same time my experience of the 
past three years in the manufacturing 
ind merchandising of flour has shown me 
that it is not known to many bakers, 
namely: the miller does a less profitable 
business on a higher wheat market than 
on a lower. 

Flour is sold on a “cents per barrel” 
margin of profit and not on a “percent- 
age of cost” basis, as are most commodi- 
You can, readily see, therefore, that 
a 1 per cent margin of profit on a 75c 
wheat market shrinks to one-half of 1 
per cent on a $1.50 wheat market. This, 
however, is not the fundamental reason 
of the pleasure which the miller feels in 
getting his baker buyers booked up on 
the right market. His pleasure comes 
first from a sincere interest in the well- 
being of the man whose interests are 
hooked up with his; and secondly, from 
the fact that he can anticipate no diffi- 
culty in making deliveries on flour which 
has been sold at somewhere near the 
lowest ruling prices on the crop, in re- 
spect to which last-named pleasure I am 
convinced we have a joint interest. 


ties, 


MILLERS WANT TO MAKE GOOD FLOUR 


Another point I would like to empha- 
size aside from the subject-matter of my 
talk is the very sincere desire which rests 
with every flour miller to give his buyers 
the absolutely best value for their money. 
In other words, if there is any one mania 
among millers more pronounced than any 
other, it is that of producing the very 
highest possible grade of manufactured 
product. You may think this is due to a 
desire to get something a little bit better 
than the other fellow in order to garner 
the increased business which would come 
through a better product, and we must 
admit to an extent that is so; but as a 
matter of actual fact this mania is nine 
parts pride in the product and only one 
part that of increased business or in- 
creased profit. 

There was a time in this country when 
there seemed to be a large tendency on 
the part of millers to manufacture flour 
to fit the price which was paid for it. 
That tendency, I am happy to say, has 
almost entirely disappeared. The tend- 
ency today is to make as highly satis- 
factory a product as possible, and then 
insist upon the price coming to the cost 
of the product; and the main reason for 
this change of attitude is the prosperous 
condition of the man who has consistently 
followed this practice. : 

It must be a tremendous source of 
pride to the baker to have bought his 
flour below the market, since we hear so 
much about it, but I will leave it to your 
good common-sense as to whether it is 
not better to have bought of the “quality 
first” man than of his “quality to fit the 
price” competitor. 

Now as to the co-operative relation- 
ship of the Millers’ National Federation 
and the National Association of Master 
Bakers. » 

_The points of common interest are en- 
tirely too many for me to take up in the 
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comparatively short time which I feel is 
allotted to me this morning. I therefore 
shall, if you please, confine myself to 
two pre-eminent questions which, if any 
cause deserves, should call for our united 
action. 


REPEAL OF “MIXED FLOUR” LAW 


The first one of these questions is that 
of the possible repeal of the so-called 
“Mixed Flour” law of June 13, 1898, 
which, queerly enough, is about all that 
is left of the old Spanish war revenue 
act. 

Along about 1896 or 1897, lack of exact 
knowledge not giving me an opportunity 
to say just when, certain millers in the 
United States, in order to increase the 
profits of their business, started the most 
reprehensible practice of adding corn 
flour to their wheat flour. Corn flour 
costs about one-half of what wheat flour 
does, and, naturally, there was a tremen- 
dous profit. Under the stress of tremen- 
dous competitive pressure there spread 
like wildfire over the country this wave 
of adulteration of wheat flour, and it was 
boastingly said to me by one of the 
millers who was earliest in this practice 
of deceit that during the height of it he 
used 50 to 65 per cent of corn flour in 
his wheat mixture, making thereby a 
profit of as high as $1.50 to $2.50 a bar- 
rel, and the baker and the housewife paid 
him this profit. 


DISHONEST FLOUR AND STEALING 

Now if he sticks his hand into your 
pocket or into your cash drawer and 
takes your money, you call him a thief. 
And, thank goodness, the dishonesty of 
the practice appealed to the vast majority 
of the millers and as soon as _ possible 
they appealed to Congress for enactment 
of a law which would make it an impos- 
sibility. 

My knowledge of the earlier stages of 
this campaign is limited. Be it known, 
however, that practically every one of the 
big, strong, progressive millers in exist- 
ence at that time, with a very few excep- 
tions, joined in the effort made before 
Congress to secure the enactment of the 
desired legislation. 

To Congressman James Tawney of 
Minnesota is the eternal thanks of the 
millers, and should be the eternal thanks 
of the bakers, due for the placing on the 
statute-books the mixed flour law of June 
13, 1898, which in one fell swoop elimi- 
nated for all time the adulteration of 
wheat flour either by the mixture of corn 
flour or otherwise except as such mix- 
tures were plainly labeled, so that he 
who ran might read. 

At the last session of Congress certain 
interests brought before that body a re- 
pealing bill for this law. The object of 
the repeal is evident, and is simply and 
solely that of self-interest; and that this 
self-interest should be at the expense of 
the other fellow seems to avail nothing 
in the efforts made. 

The Millers’ National Federation, with 
every ounce of power it could wield, op- 
posed this repealing legislation, and the 
bill was defeated. We are promised, 
however, that it will be again presented 
at the next session of Congress. The 
Millers’ National Federation—every rep- 
utable wheat miller in the country—will 


oppose it, and when the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers is asked to add 
its influence to the prevention of the 
repeal of this law, the only argument 
necessary to influence a member’s support 
should be that of his own self-interest. 


LIMITS OF PURE FOOD LAW 

It is argued by the interests favoring 
the passage of this repealing legislation 
that the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, fully covers; that the old practice 
would be an impossibility under existing 
law. 

A number of years devoted to the in- 
terpretation of this law gives me a knowl- 
edge which I believe entitles me to an- 
swer this argument, and the answer is: 
“To a very small extent they are right; 
to a very large extent, and almost wholly 
to the extent you are concerned, they are 
wrong, and knowingly or not deceive you 
when they tell you so.” 

The pure food and drugs act says, in 
effect: “Add an article not deleterious or 
injurious to health, name it on the prin- 
cipal label, call the product compound, 
and you are within the law.” 

I shall not bore you with citations from 
the law or regulations for its enforce- 
ment to prove this contention. If, how- 
ever, you are sufficiently interested, look 
up Article 8 of the law (misbranding) ; 
regulations of Board of Food and Drug 
Control to cover enforcement—No. 17 
(b) and (f); No. 25 (a); No. 27. 

Nothing in the law or the regulations 
for its enforcement says that a manu- 
facturer must put on his label the per- 
centage of such adulterant (see Sec. 8, 
last paragraph, which plainly says he 
need not). It requires a very careful 
laboratory test to determine the percent- 
age of corn flour when mixed with wheat. 
You can’t tell, and there’s a difference 
of average of $1 per barrel between a 10 
per cent and a 50 per cent admixture. 

Further, the mixed flour law is an in- 


ternal revenue act. Its violators are 
criminals. Internal revenue is carefully 
policed. A manufacturer’s books are 


opened by law to its officers. 

Therefore, gentlemen, for your own 
protection, for your own financial well- 
being, if for not higher motive, stand 
with the Millers’ National Federation for 
the purity of your raw material. Stand 
with us in opposition to the tearing down 
of a measure which for nearly 20 years 
has given to the people honest flour. 


PROPOSED FLOUR STANDARDS 

The second matter which I want to 
touch upon where our interests lie along 
parallel lines—no, I would rather say, 
where our interests lie along absolutely 
the same lines,—is that of the proposed 
flour standards now before the Board of 
Food and Drugs Control. 

The standard proposed by Prof. Ladd, 
of North Dakota, or rather, by a com- 
mittee of which he served as chairman, 
calls for a moisture content in flour of 
11 per cent and provides what should 
constitute a patent flour, and provides a 
number of other things; but these are 
the two important ones. 

During the past year I have personally 
and through our laboratory tested thou- 
sands of samples of wheat from North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota, and 


my figures are dependable when I say 
that the average moisture content of 
wheat in a normal year in the spring 
wheat territory will range between 13 
and 14 per cent. 


NORMAL WHEAT MOISTURE 

The United States government stand- 
ard for moisture content in flour is 13¥, 
per cent, and this as nearly as may be 
approaches the natural, normal growing 
moisture content of the grain as it comes 
to the mill. Therefore, if the miller by 
federal regulation is compelled to put out 
flour containing only 11 per cent moisture, 
you men will pay the bill, since in the 
first place it will mean an elaborate sys- 
tem of drying machinery, and in the sec- 
ond place it will mean, without question 
of doubt, a less attractive flour in color, 
owing to the fact that with any device at 
present known it will be absolutely nec- 
essary to dry the wheat, and no mill can 
grind dry wheat and get the color in its 
flour which is satisfactory. The fine, 
branny particles will break up into the 
flour at the best he possibly can do. As 
to the cost of such moisture content you 
may roughly but with pretty reasonable 
accuracy figure 24, per cent above what 
you pay for your flour now, since this is 
the amount of weight of the wheat as it 
comes to the mill which will be dried off. 
In addition to which, unless I am very 
largely mistaken, you can figure an ad- 
ditional 24, per cent for the additional 
interest on the extra equipment, invest- 
ment, laboratory expense, etc. Further, 
there will be thousands of little mills in 
the country that will be forced out of 
business by the extra expense entailed in 
the installation of laboratories to protect 
against possible federal interference, all 
of which will revert back to you, gentle- 
men, in the increased cost you pay for 
your flour. 

WHAT IS PATENT FLOUR? 

Second, the moot question of what con- 
stitutes patent flour, it is proposed, shall 
be settled for all time through this stand- 
ard. The inconsistency of this proposi- 
tion may be apparent to you when you 
consider the equipment of the ‘different 
mills. Patent flour in its inception sim- 
ply meant flour made by the patent or 
roller process as opposed to the old burr 
mill process of manufacturing flour. It 
has come, however, in later years to mean 
the high-grade flour extracted from the 
wheat after the first clear, or strong 
bakers, as many of you call it, the second 
clear, the red dog and feeds, have been 
removed. Now the finely equipped mod- 
ern mill quite naturally will extract a 
greater percentage of high-grade prod- 
uct than will a mill less well equipped. 
I have stated on many occasions that a 
75 per cent flour produced in my mill is 
better than the 70 per cent flour pro- 
duced in the average smaller mill. 

A high-grade, thoroughly dried, ma- 
tured wheat will allow a greater percent- 
age of extraction than will a poor, a 
damp, or a tough wheat. Therefore, to 
say that any given percentage of extrac- 
tion from the wheat shall be patent flour, 
and that any percentage above that shall 
not, places a premium upon mediocrity; 
says to the miller that progress, advance- 
ment, better machinery and _ greater 
things are of no avail. 

From the standpoint of the miller and 
the standpoint of the baker, therefore, 
in respect to these two propositions, we 
would say a moisture content of 131% per 
cent shall be the standard or maximum 
moisture content of flour. Second, there 
shall be no definite fixing of a given per- 
centage as constituting patent flour. 

I trust I have not taken too much of 





part of your individual and col- 
lective efforts. 





On invitation by President Haffner of 
discussion of Mr. Goetzmann’s address, 
Prof. J. C. Summers (Operative Miller 
and Baker Laboratories, Chicago) said: 
“There are some things that I agree with 
thoroughly in that paper, and some I do 
not. I believe firmly in the fact that we 
ought to stand against the repealing of 
this mixed-flour law. I have had some 
correspondence with Mr. Ladd, of North 
Dakota, on the other subject, that of 
standards of moisture, and my under- 
standing is that the maximum moisture 
content established by the government is 
13.6. That means simply this, that any 
flour that contains above 13.6 per cent 
moisture is subject to chemical decompo- 
sition, In other words, it is injurious 
and dangerous to have more moisture 
than that. 

“Reading carefully Mr. Ladd’s state- 
ment regarding the 11 per cent moisture 
content, my interpretation of that is not 
that Prof. Ladd means that the flour 
shall contain 11 per cent moisture. He 
simply makes the statement that the re- 
sults obtained on analyzing the flour 
should be calculated on the 11 per cent 
moisture basis. He means by that that 
he wants comparative results. 

“If you have a flour that has more 
moisture in it than other flour, then you 
will have more or less ash, gluten or other 
ingredients, depending upon the amount 
of moisture in this flour, but he does not 
mean that we shall have all flour con- 
taining 11 per cent moisture, but in cal- 
culating results that the moisture, ash 
and gluten should be calculated on the 11 
per cent moisture basis. 

“In regard to patent flour, we find that 
the term ‘patent’ flour does not mean 
anything unless it is accompanied by the 
percentage of patent. Unless you say 
50 per cent, or 60 per cent, or 70 per 
cent patent the term is misleading. We 
should not use, the term at all unless the 
percentage is given as well. 

“I have read very carefully what Prof. 
Ladd has said, not only in these particu- 
lar cases but in others, and in my mind 
there is absolutely no reason why a 
chemical analysis stating the percentage 
of moisture, of ash and of gluten, and 
of absorption—which is important—no 
reason why the standardization of flour 
cannot be based on the chemical analysis 

-no reason why the chemical analysis of 
flour should not be used in standardizing 
flour.” 

Mr. Goetzmann, replying, said: “I be- 
lieve you stated, Prof. Summers, there is 
no reason why a given percentage of ash, 
a given percentage of gluten, and a given 
percentage of extraction should not be the 
basis upon which flour is sold and manu- 
factured, and put out to the trade. 


COST OF LABORATORIES 

“Will you gentlemen go with me, if 
ae please, into one of your little cellar 
vakeshops in any big city, and figure out 
how that little cellar baker is going to 
afford to put in a chemical laboratory to 
see that his bread goes out right? 

“There is just as much sanity in the 
proposition set forth by Prof. Summers. 
Shall we say to the little miller out in 
Kansas or Nebraska or North Dakota, 
‘You must put in a $5,000 chemical lab- 
oratory, or you must pay some chemist 
a monthly retainer to test every sack of 
flour that leaves your mill, to see that 
you have not controverted the federal 
government?’ 

“I have given an absolutely parallel 
ease. Prof. Summers says that appar- 
ently Prof. Ladd puts this question of 
11 per cent moisture content more for 
comparative purposes, as I judge for 
laboratory purposes. I happen to have 
before me a suggestion of Prof. Ladd 
on this subject, which says: 

“*Weights stated on packages or con- 
tainers shall be based on the water con- 
tent as given in these standards and defi- 
nitions of the particular products, For 
example, a barrel of flour shall contain 
196 lbs of flour when calculated on -the 
basis of 11 per cent moisture, or 174 lbs 
of water-free flour. Similarly, a package 
of oatmeal labeled to contain 10 lbs shall 
contain 10 lbs of oatmeal when calculated 
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on the basis of 10 per cent moisture, or, 
in this case, 9 lbs of water-free oatmeal.’ 
“If that does not mean to put out your 
flour on an 11 per cent moisture basis, 
what does it mean? Furthermore, you 
have to put in a laboratory to test every 
sack of flour that goes out of your mill, 
and unless you put that flour out on the 
normal, natural moisture content of the 
wheat that comes into that mill, you will 
controvert the federal government.” 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Diamond O”; No, 78,616, Owner, Hawks, 
Inc., Bloomington, Ill. Used on wheat flour, 
oatmeal and other food products. 

“Pinetop”; No. 83,900. Owner, Peter 
Haupt, New Athens, Ill. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. t 

“Savoy”; No. 86,677. Owner, Steele- 
Wedeles Co., Chicago. Used on rice flour, 
self-rising pancake flour, corn starch, corn 
meal, oatmeal, and other food products, 

“Highland Pride’; No. 87,014. Owner, 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Top-Notch,”" and rectangular and circu- 
lar figures; No. 87,111. Owner, Arthur E, 
Shultz, Olney, Ul. Used on feed for horses 
and other domesticated animals, including 
unmixed grains, cracked corn, cracked 
wheat, and mixed feeds, particularly mix- 
tures of alfalfa, corn, oats, barley, and mo- 
lasses, and of corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
flaxseed and similar ingredients. 

Representation of a six-pointed star and 
a key; No. 87,391. Owner, The Keever 
Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio. Used on wheat 
starch, corn starch and a combination of 
wheat and corn starch. 

“Genteel’’; No. 87,448. Owner, George J. 
Wilson, Rochester, N. Y. Used on graham, 
entire wheat and table bran flour. 

“A P G 8 CO” in monogram form, and 
two torches; No. 87,512. Owner, All-Package 
Grocery Stores Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Used 
on rolled oats, breakfast cereal—namely, 
white rolled oats, wheat flour, and other 
food products, 

“Oconee”; No. 87,866. Owner, 
Milling Co., Macon and Juliette, Ga, 
on corn meal and cracked corn. 

“Always on the Square,” and = small 
square-shaped figure inclosed in a larger 
square-shaped figure; No. 85,849. Owner, 





Juliette 
Used 


505. Owner, J. J. 


Jaburg Bros., New York City. Used on 
doughnut flour, paste composed of corn 
starch and sugar for cake fillings, angel 
food cake powder, charlotte russe powder, 
custard powder, pudding powders, pie fillers 
composed of cooked fruits and powdered 
fruits, and other food products. 

“Maizena,”’ and representation of an In- 
dian camp; No. 87,952. Owner, National 
Starch Co., New York City. Used on corn 
starch. 

“Bum Boss,” and circular band; No. 79,- 
Badenoch Co., Chicago. 
Used on prepared mixed feed for cattle. 

“Jay-Bee,” and letter “J” and figure of 
a bee; No. 86,037. Owner, Jaburg Bros., 
New York City. Used on wheat flour for 
baking purposes, and other food products. 

“Bighorn,” and head of a bighorn; No. 
87,925. Owner, The Inter-State Grocer Co., 
Inc., Joplin, Mo. Used on rolled oats and 
other food products. 





Flour Bleaching in Georgia 

Under an act passed Aug. 21, 1906, 
Food Commissioner J. D. Price, of 
Georgia, has issued regulations as to 
bleaching flour. These are to go into 
effect Oct. 1, 1915. A circular, issued 
by Mr. Price, reads: 

“Every barrel, sack or package of 
flour sold, exposed or offered for sale in 
the state of Georgia, which is bleached 
by any process, or artificially matured 
whereby the natural color is changed in 
any manner, shall have clearly and con- 
spicuously labeled on the barrel, sack or 
package this fact. 

“The statement on the principal label 
must contain the word ‘Bleached’ in 
capital letters of solid type not less than 
one inch in height, and must be followed 
immediately by the words (in smaller 
type if so desired) stating the process 
used in bleaching, or other process.” 

Notice is given to manufacturers, job- 
bers, agents, merchants and others that 
any flour in violation of this ruling found 
in the state after Oct. 1, or offered for 
sale, will be dealt with according to the 
law. 

A correspondent has inquired if the 
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applied to flour sold to bakers. 
To this Commissioner Price : “We 
oe memento to bakers 
should not be the same as though 
it were shipped to others.” 


London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London, on the 
steamships named, between Aug. 10 and 

Sept. 6, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From Montreal per ss. British Monarch— 





Glenora ........ 3,000 Daily Bread ... 9,300 
National ....... 2,200 Golden Lion ... 600 
Squaw ........- 200 Pagoda ........ 600 
From Newport News per ss. Crossby— 
Golden Rod .... 500 Orchid ......... 500 
Sceptre ........ 500 Supreme ....... 2,000 
Panola ......--. 1,000 Seal of Kansas. 2,000 
Delight ........+- 1,000 Tip Top Supve.. 1,000 
From New York per ss. Den of Airlie— 
Ee er 5,000 Pride of Canada 500 


Mayblossom .... 500 Manota Patent... 236 
Caxadia ....... 20,000 
From Montreal per ss. Monadnock— 
War Horse .... 500 Daily Bread ... 3,500 
Grand Empire.. 499 Canadian 
Colonial ....... 993 Dreadnought... 498 
From Philadelphia per ss. Maine— 
Quaker City Army & Navy.. 500 


) it rr 1,000 Sun God ...... 1,000 
President ...... 1,000 Washington 1,000 
First Pref. 1,000 Cyclone ....... 1,000 
POG cescctcice 1,500 Fortuna ....... 500 
Golden Lily .... 2,000 Washington .... 500 


From Montreal per ss. Monmouth— 





National ....... 300 Daily Bread ... 7,800 

From Montreal per ss. Corinthian— 
PE 300 Pagoda ........ 900 
Golden Lion ... 600 

From New York per ss. St. Cecilia— 
Millers’ Might.. 500 Cupwinner ..... 999 
Canadian Queen 1,500 

From Montreal per ss. Sicilian— 
Victoria Cross.. 1,000 Good Hope .... 1,000 
Glenora ....... 1,000 

From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 
Panama ....... 2,000 Lariola ........ 2,000 
Union Jack .... 1,000 Sphinx ........ 500 
PENG 250 vic eee 1,000 Defiance ....... 500 

From Boston per ss. Colonian— 
GORIRE ics essey 1,500 Ungava ........ 1,000 
Arlington ...... nt RD. wo saws o's 66 1,000 
Superlative 600 First Pref. 1,000 
Supreme ....... E,Gee WOOO cscs cect 550 
Gold Seal ...... 500 

From Newport News per ss. Egyptiana— 
POAROIM 2c ccisscs 2,000 Golden Cream.. 500 

From New York per ss. Hyndford— 
Washington .... 1,000 Panama ....... 1,500 
White Veil ..... 500 Crown Patent... 500 
et eee 1,000 Patapsco ...... 2,000 

From Boston per ss. Cambrian— 
Cutter’s Best .. 3,000 Inverclyde ..... 500 
Herald Superior. 500 Glenroy ........ 1,000 
White Swallow. 500 Royal Pansy ... 500 
BpRIRE 2.000605 500 First Pref. ..... 2,000 
Gold Medal .... 1,500 Pearl .......... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss, Montreal— 
Copestone ...... 1,000 Kingmaker .... 500 
Bravado ....... 500 Okaw ......... 6,000 
Our Best ...... 6 Colonial ....... 4 
Good Hope .... 1 Markham ...... 10 
ere 2 Pride of Canada 1 
Mayblossom .... 1 

From Montreal per ss. Skala 
BERBER: oc cb cde icbvisecinssdaeesgosdon 2,000 

From Philadelphia per ss. Missouri— 
Army & Navy..1,499 Minnehaha ..... 1,000 
GOFE ccsccsrrse 500 Quaker City 
Sun God .......- 1,000 MGIB se cccces 1,000 
POET wcccccccre 500 

From Philadelphia per ss, Feliciana— 
Colonial ....... 1,500 Calumet ....... 1,000 
Defiance ....... 600 Casota ......... 1,000 
Dagonet ....... 1,000 Lifeguard ...... 1,000 
Crown Patent... 3,500 

From West St. John per ss. Messina— 
Lifeguard ..... 500 Progress ....... 450 
Red Fife ...... 500 Copestone ..... 500 
Homeland ..... 3,000 Stupendous .... 2,000 
Nelson ......... 600 Masterful ...... 1,000 
Canada Best ... 400 Colonial ....... 500 
Fampels Best .. 675 Noxall ........ 1,000 
Cupwinner ..... 1,000 Milner Co. Best. 600 
Governor ...... 1,000 Squaw ......... 299 
Imperial Sun- Falcon ........ 350 

er 500 Powerful ...... 6,000 





Canadian Crop Estimates 
The following revised table shows the 
figures in bushels at which various au 
thorities have estimated the wheat crop 
of western Canada this year: 


Bus 
Canadian Northern Railway 300,000, 00: 
Dominion government .......... 275,772,00' 
CS, Arr ee 275,000,000 
Winnipeg Grain Dealers’ Associa- 

CIOU cc tisds enc cdeeecndec dics csics 250,800,000 
jrain Growers’ Grain Co, ....... 250,000,000 
A ae ees 250,000,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway ...... 240,000,000 
ee . rT rr 240,000,000 
George M. Le Count ............ 230,000,000 
Provincial governments ......... 226,359, 00 
Norrie Grain Co. ...ccsccccceces 225,000,000 
Winnipeg Free Press ........... 222,184,00' 
Grain Growers’ Guide ........... 212,000,000 


The estimate of the Dominion govern 
ment represents its latest figures and 
shows an increase over its preliminary 
estimate of 46,000,000 bus. Threshing 
returns are showing unusually high yields 
in many parts of the West, and it would 
not be surprising if the final outturn for 
the three provinces should reach well 
towards the top of this table. 

A. H. Batey. 
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“T’other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “I took Mis’ Fetchit 
home a piece from the paper about ash and 
glut-ten in flour. ‘That may be all right, Dad,’ 
Mis’ Fetchit says, ‘but I allow fer biscuits P'll 
jes’ keep on settin’ store by good sour milk 
and sody. Lots of this science is about half- 
cracked.’” 








‘tHE AGITATOR AND THE LAKE LINES 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
las petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a rehearing on its appli- 
cation to be allowed to continue its lake 
service, which, in common with that of 
other railways operating lines on the 
lakes, was ordered stopped because the 
commission held that such service vio- 
lated the terms: of the Panama Canal act. 
This act, commonly supposed to apply 
specifically to lines operating through 
the Panama Canal, was given general ap- 
plication by the simple inclusion of two 
words “and elsewhere,” thus bringing 
under its provisions the Great Lakes, 
ccording to the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a result no doubt 
never contemplated by the majority of 
those who voted for the measure in Con- 
gress, believing it to be intended only for 
regulating traffic through the Canal. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
promulgated a ruling which is one of the 
most preposterously destructive acts ever 
perpetrated by this body, totally disrupt- 
ing and destroying an established sys- 
tem of lake transportation, which has 
heen of incalculable benefit to the western 
shipper and receiver, in the hope of en- 
couraging an imaginary system of so- 
called “independent” transportation, 
which, by a disjointed and disconnected 
service, is to accomplish what the com- 
mission considers “competition,” but 
which actually would be a state of irre- 
sponsible chaos. Thereby it is the desire 
of the commission to turn backward the 
wheels of progress and revert to a sys- 
tem of transportation which was out of 
date a quarter of a century ago. 

As an indication of its animus in this 
matter, the commission included the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company, operat- 
ing the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Company, in its sweeping order, fixing 
December 1 of this year as the time at 
which it must discontinue is service un- 
less it is excepted from the ruling. The 
Panama Canal act, at its worst, applies 
only to railways which “compete” with 
their own lake lines. As the Lehigh Val- 
‘ey Railroad terminates at Buffalo, its 
lake service is merely an extension, and 
even by the wildest stretch of the com- 
inission’s imagination can hardly be con- 
sidered a line competing by water with 
one under the same ownership and con- 
trol operating by rail. 

It is on this account that this road 
pleads for a rehearing. As a matter of 
fact, by its lake line it competes, not 
with itself but with other roads having 
lines by rail and water to the West. To 
force its discontinuance would, there- 
fore, serve to decrease rather than in- 
crease competition. This, however, would 
he the effect of the ruling as a whole, 
therefore the absurdity of putting the 
Lehigh Valley out of competition, when 
it is not giving lake service contrary to 
even the strictest interpretation of the 
‘ct, is perfeetly consistent. 





In its interpretation of the meaning of 
the act, the commission is doubtless sin- 
cere, believing that in some mysterious 
way an independent system will come 
into being which shall give shippers the 
benefit of a competition which they do 
not at present have, and cannot, under 
existing conditions, obtain. 

The commission has been led into this 
belief by the persistent outcry of the 
paid agitators employed by certain asso- 
ciations and trade organizations. For 
some time actual shippers have been 
aware that, on the whole, the work of 
these agitators has been mischievous and 
even dangerous, but they are powerless 
to restrain them; the machinery for their 
employment having been put in opera- 
tion, no way is provided either for direct- 
ing. them wisely or suppressing them al- 
together. 

A few years ago, it became the fashion 
to organize in each city of any preten- 
sions to commercial importance a civic 
association, the object being to promote 
the interests of the city in various ways. 
After the organization was formed, it 
was necessary for it to “do something” 
in order to justify itself. In practical 
achievement ‘there was nothing ‘so satis- 
fying to the contributing member as a 
reduction of freight rates. Therefore 
each civic association, still following the 
fashion, organized a “traffic department,” 
and put at the head of it an “expert” in 
freight matters, usually an ex-employee 
of a railway company, with a superficial 
knowledge of rates and tariffs, and fre- 
quently with a rabid hatred of the local 
railway lines. 

Being thus employed, generally at a 
salary at least double what he could have 
earned in a railway company when at 
his best, this “expert” was exactly in the 
same position as the walking delegate 
for a labor union: he must “get results” 
or perish from the pay-roll. On his 
ability to discover grievances against the 
carrier, discrimination against his town 
in favor of some other town to a com- 
peting point, or something else, and on 
his quality as a “fighter” for the interests 
by which he was retained, depended his 
reputation and his position. 

At first, no doubt, these hired “ex- 
perts” accomplished some good, and fully 
earned half their salaries. There were 
real grievances and discriminations, and 
these were rectified. But, by the same 
token, as each town had its own “ex- 
pert,” eaeh plugging and pulling for 
his own community, their efforts practi- 
cally offset each other; no city secured a 
permanent advantage in rates over the 
other, and the gain of one was nullified 
by the gain of the other. 

When all the obvious and real ine- 
qualities were settled, the “expert” found 
himself in a perilous position. It was 
still incumbent upon him to “make good” 
or lose his place. He then developed 
into the local oracle on freights, the 
man who had a grievance, the walking 
delegate who was the retained and paid 


nothing is gained except by constant 
complaint and eternal protest. 

The civic organizations that support 
and keep in motion these “experts” rare- 
Be cemee the real shippers either by 

ir membership or their published sen- 
timents. Mostly they are com of 
real estate operators, local ers, re- 
tailers and a vast conglomeration of 
clerks, salesmen and subordinates, who 
like to imagine themselves representative 
citizens. Shippers who have a large and 
comprehensive view of traffic matters 
have long since withdrawn their support. 
They now wish they had never mistaken- 
ly set in motion the mischievous ma- 
chinery they no longer control. 

Such influences as these, which really 
signify nothing but a distorted sense of 
local patriotism, are responsible for the 
hue and cry raised against the railway- 
controlled lake lines which are now 
threatented ‘with extinction. To these the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has evi- 
dently listened, not wisely but too well. 
If its ruling is not reversed, the western 
shipper receiver, now so dependent 
upon lake transportation, will find them- 
selves facing a situation nothing short of 
calamitous in the very near future. For 
this they may thank the walking delegates 
of their local trade-unions, whether or 
not they themselves are members in good 
standing. 


BAILEY MILLARD SPEAKS 

There is a Palisade, New Jersey, and a 
Bailey Millard living therein. The 
Northwestern Miller saw it so stated in 
the New York Globe and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, but it did not believe it could 
be so, arguing, naturally, that, other 
things appearing in the New York Globe 
and so forth being palpably false, it fol- 
lowed that this was untrue also. 

Bailey Millard, it will be remembered, 
was the sad-hearted gentleman who 
wrote indorsing Branny McCann on bran, 
and deploring the fact that the housewives 
could net be induced either for love or 
money to feed him on cattle food, al- 
though he greatly preferred it, because 
they were so enamored of white flour. 

Instead of being a harmless myth con- 
jured out of space by Branny McCann 
in order to give verisimilitude to an 
otherwise bald and improbable propa- 
ganda, Bailey Millard seems to be of 
real flesh and blood, or at least to be a 
spirit body capable of writing a letter to 
the editor. Furthermore, it appears that 
he abides in Palisade, New Jersey, in 
spite of the vicious proclivities of its 
housewives. 

Bailey Millard seems to be a some- 
what jovial soul and he writes much bet- 
ter than Branny McCann himself. No 
doubt this is because he is the son of a 
miller, and “something of a miller” him- 
self,—that is, he has learned the trade 
as far as B (which stands for bran), 
although not yet to F (which stands for 
flour), and W (which stands for white) 
is still a very, very long way from his 
understanding. 

If it will afford good old Bailey Mil- 
lard (who lives in Palisade, New Jer- 
sey) any satisfaction to know it, the 
Northwestern Miller will say that he is 
dead right about the effect of his com- 
munication in the Globe upon the millers. 
They were “hard hit” indeed. It made 
a profound impression upon them. Sev- 
eral wept bitterly over it. One, over- 
come with remorse, quit the milling busi- 
ness forever and became a nun. The 
bleachers all bleached perceptibly, a 
shudder shook the plansifters, and the 
rolls ground out curses. - 

It was an evil day for the milling 
business when Bailey Millard (of Pali- 
sade, New Jersey) took his pen in hand 
and wrote that withering, scorching, 
mill-destroying letter for the New York 
Globe & what-d’ye-call-it. Bailey but 
faintly realizes his power; one more 
forceful letter to the New York Globe 
and something-or-other, and the end will 
come;—a gurgle, a splash and all will 
be over! 


Pauisape, N. J., Sept. 15, 1915. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, - 

Sir: I cannot begin to tell you how 
much I enjoyed your comments: on my 
Globe “Staff of Death” article. Your edi- 
tor is a wonder. Hereafter I shall read 
him regularly. I am sure he will be a 
source of infinite delight. 

_ One reason why I enjoyed your article 
so much was that it proves in every line 
how very hard hit the millers are by my 
plain statements of fact about fine white 
flour and particularly about flour bleach- 
ers. These millers are hard-headed men, 
as I know because I am the son of a 
miller and am something of a miller my- 
self. Millers all know what ills are trace- 
able to fine white flour now on the mar- 
ket. They know there is nothing in your 
slogan of “Wholesomeness and Economy,” 
for the public is paying more for the 
starchy, unfit-for-food flour than it would 
pay for flour with the bran and gluten 
left in—flour from which nothing but the 
smut is removed. They know that gluten 
and bran flour is far more healthful than 
starch flour. Or if they don’t know it, 
they are pitiably ignorant of food values. 

But through the Globe’s food crusade 
and in other ways the public is being 
educated, and the miller who gets in and 
makes and advertises a properly made 
entire grain flour is going to reap his 
reward. r 

By the way, if you are ignorant of 
Palisade and its picturesque location you 
have missed one of the chief joys of life. 
Palisade is on the Hudson, just across 
from upper Manhattan. It is the most 
beautiful of all New York’s suburbs and 
nearly all its good housewives make or 
buy lovely white bread from your 
bleached and bolted lovely white fiour. 
But like other women in other places 
they are becoming enlightened on food 
questions, and some of them are urging 
the use of whole grain flour, which the 
whole country is bound to eat in time, 
just see if it doesn’t! Eventually—why 
not now? 

Yours very truly, 
Barmey Mitiarp. 


THE STANDARDIZATION FALLACY 


At a recent conference for discussion 
of amendments to the constitution of an 
eastern state, officials appeared with a 
plea for constitutional authority whereby 
the legislature might provide for defini- 
tive standards for all sorts of commodi- 
ties. In support of the proposal the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement was made: 

“The middleman fixes the prices of 
food products by fixing grades. To un- 
derstand the methods of grading, one 
must make a life-study of them. The 
producer is forced to ship to the middle- 
man blindly and accept pay for what- 
ever grade of produce the buyer desires 
to grant him. The state now is power- 
less to establish a court of appeal be- 
tween the producer and the middleman. 
This is the condition we wish to eradi- 
cate.” 

As a theory, this statement is not lack- 
ing in beauty. The inference is that, by 
the mere fixing of standards, the pro- 
ducer will get a higher price for his com- 
modity, while the same system of stand- 
ards will also enable the consumer to buy 
at a lower price. How goods, or the 
quality of goods, may be whittled away 
at both ends without becoming shorter is 
not, however, quite clear. 

The entire theory of standards as a 
regulator of commerce is based upon the 
fallacy of maintaining the competitive 
system in connection with price, while 
doing away with it in connection with 
quality. The law enforces price compe- 
tition, and the seller, whether he be 
grower, manufacturer or middleman, has 
long since learned that the corollary of 
price competition is quality competition. 
According to his bent, he seeks either to 
give more for the same money, better for 
the same money or, in its most modern 
development, better for more money. He 
takes the enforced competition law as it 
stands, but supplements it by a competi- 
tion not enforced,—that of the quality 
of what he has to sell. 

In some industries, like steel, where 
quality competition did not enable manu- 





facturers to rise above the law enforcing 
price competition, they measurably de- 
feated the law by consolidation; in an- 
other, the railways, the government sim- 
ply took over the fixing of both quality 
standards and selling prices and, to date, 
has made an exceedingly bad mess of it. 
During this time, however, producers of 
most commodities found that by an im- 
proved quality of product they could rise 
above the dead levels of price competi- 
tion; and this discovery has saved many 
an industry, in particular that of flour- 
milling, from becoming sodden through 
lack of incentive or a proper field for 
the exercise of its members’ normal pride 
of accomplishment. 

The theory now gaining ground is that 
the producer or manufacturer is able to 
tease the people into paying a higher 
price by giving them better quality or 
better service, and that the people must 
be protected against this by reducing 
every article to a dead level of quality 
through federal and state standardiza- 
tion. The consumer, said one man at 
the conference referred to, often pays a 
higher price because the seller argues 
higher grades; and the intelligence of 
this man, without any apparent strain, 
cracks the nut in the interest of the con- 
sumer by proposing that there shall no 
longer be any “higher grades.” 

In the last few years it has been 
proved that absolute government control 
of commerce, including grades, prices 
and trade methods, is possible; the inter- 
esting and certainly successful experi- 
ment was, however, made under an abso- 
lutely autocratic form of ‘government. 
Here in America, the reformers and 
standardizers of one kind and another 
want to pick up attractive pieces of the 
successful scheme and adapt it to the 
competitive system under a purely demo- 
cratic form of government. They prob- 
ably do not realize it, but this is the 
essence of all schemes for regulating 
commerce in the interest of the grower 
on the one hand and the consumer on 
the other, 

Of course, the whole thing is fallacy. 
If there are to be standards, and therein 
a partial government regulation of com- 
merce, they must be not only of quality 
but of price. One is useless and destruc- 
tive without the other. As long as the 
competitive system is followed, the com- 
petition must be not in price alone, but 
also in quality of goods. Furthermore, 
although the people-loving standardizers 
do not seem to know it, the American 
consumer does not want to buy by stand- 
ards and dead levels; he wants to choose 
what he likes and pay for it according 
to his judgment as to its being worth the 
money. He desires the privilege of mak- 
ing his own mistakes, if his judgment be 
faulty, and scoring if it be otherwise. 
The average American has not reached 
the point of degeneration where he 
wishes to be made a ward of the gov- 
ernment. 





Federation Semiannual Meeting 

A semiannual meeting of directors, 
delegates and members of the Millers’ 
National Federation will be held at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Friday, Oct. 22, be- 
ginning at.10 a.m. 

- All members of the Federation are wel- 
come to attend this meeting, at which 
there will be read reports of officers, 
outlining Federation work. Any subject 
of general interest to the industry may 
be introduced for discussion. 





Resale Price-Fixing Enjoined 

The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been permanent- 
ly enjoined from fixing the resale price 
of its product, by a consent decree an- 
nounced Sept. 28 in the United States 
District Court at Detroit, in the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against the Kellogg 
concern. 

The decree takes effect after Oct. 15 
of this year, and is highly important in 
that it establishes a precedent against 
the fixing of resale prices on food prod- 
ucts. 

The defendants contended they were 
not violating the law, inasmuch as the 
notice to jobbers concerning the resale 
price was printed on a carton containing 
the patented product. The patent, they 
claimed, made it legal for them to han- 
dle their product in that way. 

According to the decree, however, the 
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com is not only permanently en- 
jeined Yoon fixing the resale price, but it 
must also refrain from using on its car- 
tons or boxes the notice concerning the 
fixed price. 





DEATH OF PAUL GOTTHEIL 


Well Known in New York Steamship Circles 
—Played Important Part in Development 
of International Freight Lines 


Paul L. Gottheil, for many years head 
of the shipping firm of Funch, Edye & 
Co., died Tuesday, Sept. 21, aged 58. 

Mr. Gottheil was born in Germany. 
After attending college in Berlin he went 
to England in 1871, where he studied the 
English language. In 1873 he came to 
America, entering the firm of Funch, 
Edye & Co. as a junior clerk in Decem- 
ber of that year. After serving in vari- 
ous capacities, he became actively con- 





on Merchant Marine and Fisheries the 
views held by the steamship trade in 
connection with the antitrust investiga- 
tion, and it may be claimed that the very 
valuable and important report of the 
House committee on this subject was to 
some extent due to the information given 
and the position taken by this special 
steamship committee. Mr. Gottheil was 
also active in various philanthropic and 
educational enterprises. 





Heavy Grain Movement at Duluth 


Dututn, Mrinn., Sept. 27.—Elevator 
companies are working houses overtime 
in handling the heavy rush of grain. The 
spell of favorable weather early last week 
permitted ‘free delivery at country sta- 
tions, and the result has been reflected 
in record-breaking receipts at this point. 
Sept. 25, 26 and 27 a total of 3,488 cars 
were inspected, against 1,720 last year. 











The Late Paul L. Gottheil 








nected with the operating part of the 
business in 1880, and became a junior 
partner of the firm on Jan. 2, 1888. At 
the time of his death he was the resident 
senior partner of Funch, Edye & Co. in 
New York. 

During his connection with the firm as 
a partner, the steamship trade from the 
United States saw its greatest develop- 
ment, and Mr. Gottheil was instrumental 
in extending the existing steamship lines 
for which his firm acted, and in establish- 
ing several new enterprises. Among 
them may be named the United States 
Shipping Co., which was founded by him 
in 1895, and which he directed as its 
president until 1909. 

The firm of Funch, Edye & Co. rep- 
resents a great many steamship lines, 
running not only from New York, but 
also from other ports in the United 
States to European and more distant 
destinations; among them may be espe- 
cially mentioned the Holland-America 
Line and the Scandinavian-American 
Line, both active flour carriers. The firm 
also represents services from the Gulf 
ports. 

Mr. Gottheil was selected more than 
two years ago by his associates in the 
trade to act as chairman of a special 
committee to present to the Committee 


Of wheat there were 2,897 cars, against 
1,365 a year ago. Even on the record 
crop of 1912, no such volume of grain 
moved. 

Notwithstanding this heavy run of 
grain, elevators are not accumulating 
stuff very fast. Boats are waiting at all 
houses to fill cargoes, and frequently 


have to move to several houses to com-. 


plete a load. All available vessel ton- 
nage is needed to move grain. 

Charters have been made to load wheat 
this week, Duluth to Buffalo, at 3c and 
next week at 3%4,c bu. Bids have been 
made for winter store to load and hold, 
on a basis of 41,¢. 

F. G. Cartson. 





New York Mill Burned 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire completely destroyed 
the plant of the Chesbro Milling Co., 
Salamanca, N. Y., on Saturday, Sept. 25. 
The loss was $65,000 to the mill and 
machinery, $25,000 to the grain and flour. 
The mill has been running heavily lately. 

The fire started in the bottom of the 
elevator in the main part of the mill. 
J. D. Gibbey, treasurer of the company, 
believes blaze was due to a dust ex- 
plosion. The company may rebuild. 

E. Baneasser. 





September 29, 1915 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
- with Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 26 Sept. 27 
Bept. 25 Sept.18 1914 1913 











Minneapolis ...487,815 455,090 397,160 421,265 
Duluth-Superior 30,740 38,150 36,600 35,100 
Milwaukee ..... 20,000 17,600 16,600 18,720 

TOES 605.0555. 538,555 505,840 450,360 475,085 
Outside mills*..298,840 ...... 242,580 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.837,395 ...... COB O48. .ncone 
St. Louis ...... 33,800 32,800 36,200 32,200 
St. Louist ..... 46,000 46,000 50,000 42,600 
Buffalo ........ 146,500 135,100 135,600 122,800 
Detroit ......:. 16,200 16,200 18,000 14,700 
Rochester ..... 14,600 10,600 9,700 13,200 
Chicago ....... 24,500 25,500 20,000 24,500 


Kansas City.... 63,200 62,300 57,200 63,100 
Kansas Cityt...225,560 219,165 251,650 190,534 


Toledo .......-. 25,900 29,700 38,900 33,000 
Toledof ....... 58,550 64,290 90,145 84,055 
Nashville** .... 95,330 95,660 85,650 85,812 
Seattle ........ 21,870 16,640 ....2. scoces 


Tacoma ....... 22,980 26,795 ...... ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: Sept. 26 Sept. 27 

Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1914 1913 
1 


Minneapolis ...... 10 95 90 96 
Duluth-Superior .. 85 92 100 91 
Outside mills* .... 90 85 73 79 

Average spring... 96 91 84 92 
Milwaukee ........ 81 68 73 69 
Bt. Tels. 22. cssee 83 81 90 82 
eee 76 76 83 77 
po | reer 102 98 99 80 
TIOCFORE. «cnc cc cbecs 100 100 100 93 
Rochester ........ 72 52 49 62 
CHIGREO 202 ccccese 95 97 68 92 
Kansas City....... 88 | ee 86 
Kansas Cityt...... 80 80 99 83 
| ae 54 62 81 51 
BOIOGOE ivcececcies 69 74 80 65 
Nashville** ....... 79 74 77 59 
BOGUS vc iccescves 46 32 é» bt 
PACOMA .2..ccccee 39 43 

AVOTEDS «6 cvccess 7 84 82 78 
Minnesota-Dakotas 101 95 84 92 
Other states ...... 77 76 86 73 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 25, at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September, December, 
May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
21 22 23 24 25 27 
Mpls. ..... 94% 98% 96% 96% 95% 94% 
Duluth ... 96 100% 98 98% 96% 95% 
Chicago ..101% 106% 195 105% 106% 103 
St. Louis..110 111 110 111%114 110% 
New York. ....120 116 116%..... 112 
Kans. City.100% 104% 102% 103 102% 101 
Winnipegt. 87% 88% 87% 89% 88% 89 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 90% 938% 91% 93 91% 91% 
Duluth ... 90% 93% 91% 938% 91% 91% 
Chicago 93 95% 94 95% 94% 94 
St. Louis.. 95 97 96% 97% 97 96% 
New York. .... ....101 1024%102 101 


Kans. City. 90% 92% 91% 92% 92% 91% 
Winnipeg.. 86% 88% 87% 89 88 88% 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 94% 97% 95% 97% 96% 96 
Duluth ... 95% 97% 96% 97% 96% 96% 
Chicago .. 96% 98 96% 97% 97 96% 


St. Louis... 96% 98% 97% 98% 98 97 %& 
Kans. City. 92% 94% 92% 93% 93% 93 
Winnipeg... 92% 94% 93 94% 93% 93% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mplis.*t ... 99% 103 99% 99% 98% 96% 
Duluth*t.. 98 102% 98 98% 96% 95% 
Chicago*t 107% 107% 107% 105% 106% ..... 
St. Louist— 


BROS ccBBB is sed ceews wear 112 112% 
ie. ery) Beer 398 220% 0206 117% 
Kans. Cityt— 


2 hard ..107% 106% 108 107 107 = 106 

2 red ...117% 117 119% 119% 119 118% 
Milw’kee*t 105% 106 106 105% 105 104% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...113% 115 114% 111% 
Winnipeg*. 94 bine’ 2 Sate. 91% 

*No. 1 northern. ¢tOctober. tAverage ot 
closing prices. 


115% 114 
2 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplis—7, -—Duluth— Winnipes 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 191 


Sept. 22.... 458 384 697 819 1,230 1,12 
Sept. 23.... 511 547 632 419 1,062 70 
Sept. 24.... 610 6581 784 6580 1,198 94 
Sept. 25.... 386 499 820 651 1,351 98: 
Sept. 27....1,283 949 2,011 831 3,141 1,98' 
Sept. 28.... 753 643 886 534 465 1,01' 


Totals ..4,001 3,503 6,830 3,734 8,447 6,759 
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September 29, 1915. 
KANSAS BREAKS A RECORD 


Mills of the State Produced 12,599,151 Bbis 
of Flour in Last Crop Year, Exceeding 


Previous High Mark by 1,255,862 Bbis 
—Gain by Larger Mills : 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—Statistics 
just completed by the Kansas City office 
of the Northwestern Miller show that in 
the crop year ended June 30, 1915, the 
flour mills of Kansas produced 12,599,151 
bbls of flour, exceeding the output of the 
1913-14 crop year, the previous high wa- 
ter mark, by 1,255,826 bbls. Wheat ground 
amounted to 56,417,505 bus. These fig- 
ures include the output of Kansas mills 
exclusive of the five mills of Kansas 
City, Kansas, which, although located on 
the Kansas side of the state line, proper- 
ly belong to the Kansas City terminal 
market district, since they draw : their 
wheat supplies from receipts at this ter- 
minal. If the output of the Kansas City, 
Kansas, mills, with a capacity of 7,800 
bbls per day, were to be included ‘in the 
statement, it would bring the total Kan- 
as production up to nearly 14,500,000 

bls. 

The figures from which these totals 
vere compiled were obtained direct from 
inills, signed reports being received from 
very mill of commercial importance and 
rom all save 20 or 25 of the smallest 
concerns. Several of the smaller mills 
tated that they kept no records, and 
these, together with those known to be in 
»peration but which did not report, had 
io be estimated from the best informa- 
‘ion available. The total output of all 
»f these small mills is, however, incon- 
equential, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the number of 
nills of each capacity rating, the amount 
of flour produced and wheat consumed 
hy mills of each class, and the totals of 
all mills: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. capacity made ground 
nills Class (bbls) bbls bbls bus 


15 1,000 and over 20,200 4,581,632 20,844,039 
30 500 to 1,000.. 18,680 4,028,499 18,365,213 





4 200 to 500.... 16,500 3,160,933 14,020,432 
12 100 to 200.... 5,100 602,157 2,356,771 
36 Less than 100 2,140 183,930 831,050 
L177 Totals ..... 62,620 12,559,151 56,417,505 


FEW MORE ACTIVE MILLS 


The total number of mills in active op- 
eration shows a slight increase over the 
number running the year before. This 
was due to the fact that the very great 
wheat crop encouraged the owners of 
several small plants to put them in op- 
eration, and these, while run irregularly, 
were sufficiently active to entitle them 
to recognition as going concerns. 

The bulk of the flour produced was, 
however, ground in the larger mills, and 
it will be observed that 99 of these made 
all but about 786,000 bbls of the flour 
milled in the state. Not only did the 
larger mills produce nearly all of the 
flour but they exceeded their own pre- 
vious records in percentage of activity. 
The following table shows the relative 
activity of mills of various classes, based 
upon a maximum possible output of full 
capacity 300 days, for the past and for 
several previous crop years: 

1,000 500 200 100 Less 

and to to to than Av- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 erage 
1915.. 70.5 71.8 63.6 89.8 28.6 67.0 
1914.. 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 28.0 62.7 
1918.. 67.5 64.0 60.7 30.5 32.2 69.8 
1912.. 55.8 69.38 68.4 28.0 27.8 61.4 
1911.. 57.2 - 63.8 62.0 380.1 . 27.2 63.2 
1910.. 53.0 63.0 59.0 44.0 29.0 64.6 
1909.. 60.0 68.6 621 41.0 36.1 66.1 
1908.. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 61.1 





Ave. 60.7 64.3 59.5 36.9 29.4 56.9 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The following table’ shows the number 
of active flour mills in Kansas, the num- 
ber of barrels of flour produced and the 
number of bushels of wheat ground each 
year for six years, year ending June 30: 


7 No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1908-09...... 239 10,387,319 44,460,844 
1909-10...... 225 10,197,152 46,134,812 
1910-11...... 211 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1911-13...... 191 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1912-18...... 182 10,688,566 49,406,226 
eit | ee 164 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1914-15...... 177 12,599,151 66,417,505 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGER MILLS 

The relative unimportance of all mills of 
less than 200 bbls daily capacity is more 
clearly shown by the development of 
milling each year. In this last crop year 
the 15 mills rated at 1,000 or more bbls 
per day capacity made more than 36 per 
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cent of all flour ground in the state, 45 
mills‘ made nearly 69 per cent, and 99 
mills made more than 93 per cent. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of the total Kansas flour output 
made by about 100 of the larger mills for 
each year since 1908: 


Year Pct. Year Pct. 
BOOBS c acbceccedace OR. TPE: saccvccetacee 93 
og SP rt cree i eC ee ETS 93 
RDAO a oniccvocesicoves BE: “BORG. wcccvesedancs 93 
| Par oe SE BORG. cw ccccccccces 93 


WILL BE LESS THIS YEAR 
The very large flour production and 
wheat consumption last year was at- 
tained on what amounted to practically 
two wheat crops gathered at a single 
harvest in combination with other condi- 
tions which particularly favored milling 
in the Southwest. While this year’s wheat 
crop is large, as compared with any year 
save 1914, the wet harvest and other un- 
fortunate conditions have delayed mills 
in getting well under way with the nor- 
mal autumn activity. This makes it cer- 
tain that the Kansas output will be sub- 
stantially less than last year, although 
there is no present reason to believe it 
will be much, if any, less than the usual 
out-turn of 10,750,000 to 11,000,000 bbls. 
The delayed harvest and wheat movement 
leaves within the state the greater part 
of the good milling wheat, and this sup- 
ply-is naturally more or less in control 
of the home mills, which always have 
first opportunity to secure it as it comes 
from the farms. Thus, even with a dam- 
aged crop, the supply of wheat avail- 
able to Kansas mills is greatly in excess 
of their crop year requirements, and any 
shrinkage in flour out-turn will be the 
result of unfavorable flour marketing 
conditions rather than because of any 
lack of wheat to grind. 
R. E. Srerwrne. 





Farmers Holding Wheat 

Torevo, Ouro, Sept. 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Heavy rain Sunday. Weather 
has turned cooler and drier, thus being 
more favorable for drying out wheat and 
oats. There have been no killing frosts 
yet. Some corn is being cut. There is a 
great deal of spoiled oats. 

Wheat movement is still slow, but 
shows some improvement in quality. 
Farmers are holding wet, musty, bin- 
burnt and sprouted wheat, which is be- 
ing declined by country buyers, and must 
be handled on consignment, subject to 
heavy discounts. 

Indications are for smaller wheat acre- 
age, as wheat farmers are busy cutting 
corn and with fall work. 


W. H. Wiceern, Jr. 





Protest Carload Rate Increase 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Henry Lassen, Wichita, and 
C. M. Hardenbergh and L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, are in Washington today in 
conference with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to further action to 
be taken in the matter of advance in 
minimum carload rates on flour, which 
becomes effective Oct. 1. 

The further protest of the millers is 
to be based on the claim of discrimina- 
tion, in that the interstate carload mini- 
mum is higher than the various state 
minima. 

The millers who are in Washington 
are going to try to get a suspension of 
the advance pending a hearing on the 
discrimination claim. 

R. E. Srerurea. 





Technical Society Meeting 

The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Milling and Baking Tech- 
nology will be held in Washington, D. C., 
at the Raleigh Hotel, on Nov. 17, this 
being the last day of the meeting of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. It is planned to hold the first 
meeting in the forenoon of that day. 





Generous Canadian Mills 

Wrynirze, Man., Sept. 27.—The wheat 
from the Saskatchewan patriotic acre 
scheme, which is announced to total 
about 100,000 bus, is to be turned into 
flour, to be donated to the British gov- 
ernment. The Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., is grinding the flour 
at a nominal charge in order to lend as- 
sistance to the undertaking. Few Cana- 
dian mills have done more for the war 
funds than the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 


and it is greatly appreciated. The Lake 
of the Woods g Co. Ltd, the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
and others, however, have done equally 


well in other ways. 
R. W. Morrison. 





Big Army Flour Order 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Unit States army, 
through the quartermaster’s office here, 


- 39 Whitehall Street, requests bids, to be 


opened Oct. 5, on 205,800 lbs of winter 
wheat flour and 411,600 lbs spring wheat 
or hard winter wheat flour. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





CANADA EMBARGO CHANGED 


Millers May Resume Business with Some 
Neutral European Countries—License 
System Explained 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 27.—The govern- 
ment of Canada has passed an order-in- 
council under date of Sept. 20, amending 
the previous order by which exports of 
wheat flour, wheat, barley, rye and other 
grains to neutral countries in Europe 
and elsewhere were either restricted or 
prohibited. The official announcement of 
the new order says: 

“Under the amended order, the expor- 
tation of wheat flour, wheat, barley, rye 
and other grains except oats, is prohibit- 
ed only to all foreign ports in Europe 
and on the Mediterranean and Black 
seas, other than those of France, Russia 
(except. Baltic ports), Italy, Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal. 

“In regard to goods destined for and 
permitted to be exported to Russia or 
neutral countries in Europe, it is essen- 
tial that the bill of lading or a certified 
copy of it should be on board the export- 
ing vessel. 

“It is desirable, in the case of all ex- 
ports, that the goods be consigned on the 
shipping bills to a named consignee, and 


that the ultimate destination be clearly . 


stated. 7 

“When goods are consigned to a bank 
or responsible financial house, notation 
may be made on the shipping bills such 
as ‘Notify A. B.’—A. B. being the person 
or firm for whom the goods are ulti- 
mately destined.” 

LICENSES TO SPECIAL COUNTRIES 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any prohibitory order, licenses may be 
issued, on application to the Department 
of Customs, Ottawa, for the export of 
wheat flour, wheat, rye; barley, etc., in 
special cases, such as the following, viz: 

“(1) For wheat flour and wheat to 
Holland, when consigned to the Nether- 
lands government with the consent of 
that government obtained beforehand in 
every case. 

“(2) For barley and rye to Holland, 
when consigned to the Netherlands Over- 
seas Trust with the consent of the trust 
obtained beforehand in every case. 

“(3) For wheat flour, wheat and other 
grains except oats to Greece, in cases 
where the British minister at Athens 
recommends the issue of a license after 
consignees have given him satisfactory 
guarantees. 

“(4) For wheat flour, wheat, barley 
and rye to Denmark and Norway, after 
inquiry in each case following an applica- 
tion to the Department of Customs from 
the consignor, stating the name and ad- 
dress of the consignee and the quantity 
and description of the commodity pro- 
posed to be exported.” 

Apparently, the new order leaves Cana- 
dian millers and grain men free to re- 
sume business with non-European coun- 
tries without restraint. 

A. H. Batey. 





Comparative Canadian Prices 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 27.—The follow- 
ing table gives the price of first patent 
Manitoba spring wheat flour, in bags, at 
Ontario points, the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Georgian Bay ports, 
and the millers’ price for bran at Ontario 
points, on Sept. 25, 1915, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years 
since 1910: 


No. 1 ist patent Bran, 
Year— northern, bu spring, bbl ton 
LOBB cc cisiovcs $1.03 $5.75 $24.00 
| ARE 1.17 6.60 25.00 
Swe rere -89 5.50 22.00 
BORG. was bccesk 1.04% - 6.70 23.00 
>) ae 1.05 5.30 22.00 
WORD. bic ccsece 1.05% 5.70 19.00 


A. H. Bamey. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Spring Wheat Flour Quiet and Prices Irreg- 
ular—Very Little Sold for Export 
—Millfeed Dull : 

[Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 28.—Spring wheat 
flours for prompt shipment quiet at 
$5.80@5.90 in wood for Minneapolis pat- 
ents, shipment during October. Novem- 
ber and December much lower, Minne- 
apolis patents ranging $5.65@5.75 and 
‘country patents $5.15@5.50 in wood; 
special short patents, $5.85@6.25 in wood; 
spring first clears, in sacks, $4.40@4.75. 
Kansas hard wheat patents, in sacks, 
$5.30@5.80, and soft winter patents, in 
wood, $5.35@5.75, with a few fancy 
brands ranging up to $5.85. Millfeed in 
fair demand. Spring bran, $23.25; win- 
ter bran, $23.50; mixed feed, $26@29,— 
all in 100-lb sacks; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $30.75; hominy feed and stock 
feed dull and lower. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, Ixt., Sept. 28.—A feature of 
the flour market in Chicago is the liberal 
offering of good clears from the North- 
west at very low quotations. Spring 
wheat patents are irregular in price, 
ranging $4.75@4.90, jute. The trade is 
mixed, and values are more unsettled 
than for some time. The trade antici- 
pates more steady quotations after the 
September option ends. 

C. H. Cuatien. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., Sept. 28.—Very 
little doing in flour, buyers and sellers 
being apart in prices. Some soft winter 
straight sold at $4.85@4.90, wood, but 
mills generally are asking $5@5.10. 
Spring patent dull at $5.10@5.30, wood. 


Samus t S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 28.—Flour de- 
mand remains dull, with prices easier. 
Scattered small sales to domestic trade, 
and some small export business done. 
Millfeed dull and unchanged. 


Perer Deruten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 28.—Flour 
trade is generally quiet, but there con- 
tinues a very fair demand for prompt 
shipment. Prices are not substantially 
changed, but are firmly held. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 28.—Flour firm 
at last quotation, but no business of 
consequence passing. Millfeed barely 
steady and slow. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





War Cost to Shipping 

During the first 11 months of the war 
approximately 2 per cent of the world’s 
shipping, estimated on the basis of ton- 
nage, was wiped out. When the war 
broke out the world’s merchant tonnage 
of all classes was about 48,000,000 gross 
tons, of which 20,431,534 was British and 
5,082,061 German. Without taking into 
account the ships held or captured by an 
enemy, 511 ships, aggregating 915,457 
tons, were eliminated prior to July 1, 
1915. During this period the British 
alone lost 327 vessels having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 609,934 tons. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Sept. 22 ...... $4.69% $......@4.69% $4.65% 
Sépt,. 23 ...... 4.69 seeee + @4.68% 4.65% 
A ORS 4.69 --@4.68% 4.65% 
Sept. 25 ...... 4.694 sosee + @4.69% .4.66 
Beet. BT ses see 4.70 4.6955 @4.69% 4.63% 
Bent. BS .csvce 4.69% sees e+@4.69% 4.65% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Sept. 28) at 40%. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 26 Sept. 27 











Wheat— Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1914 1913 
America ...... 8,317 8,203 8,47 6,976 
Russia ....... SOG stvse§=6cdede 3,520 
Danube ...... oven,” tates 128 864 
BMGIS 2 cccvscs e0ar 48 704 256 
Argentina .... 48 720 136 616 
Australia ..... —r marie 184 448 
Others ....... 404 | aees 208 

Tots., wheat. 8,969 9,127 9,625 13,888 
COR. ccrcdaces 5,987 6,200 4,539 6,271 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 26,272 20,216 ..... 32,992 
GOGH os ceveces 23,977 24,880 ..... 29,206 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased $2,725 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 25) was a record one, 
reaching 487,815 bbls, against 397,160 in 
1914, 421,265 in 1913 and 427,180 in 1912. 

This week, all 24 mills are in opera- 
tion, and the total is expected to be as 
large as, or perhaps larger than, a week 
ago. In the corresponding period in 
1914 the production was 345,275 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Sept. 26 Sept. 27 

Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ...... 161 95 99 96 
Outside miilp ..... 90 85 73 79 

The quietness noted in flour a week 
ago continued throughout most of the 
week just closed. With possibly one im- 
portant exception, most Minneapolis mills 
experienced tight demand and a material 
curtailment in sales, 

Sharp advances in September wheat 
and strength in cash wheat, the first half 
of the week, made it necessary for mills 
to advance their asking prices, with the 
result that only those in urgent need of 
flour bought. Others, having their near- 
by wants supplied, preferred to await a 
weakening ine the market before placing 
fresh orders. 

One large city mill reported fair 
buying by bakers and jobbers through- 
out the week. This mill represented buy- 
ers to be’ placing orders for prompt and 
future shipment, 

Virtually all Minneapolis mills are 
now running at maximum capacity and 
have enough shipping instructions on 
hand to take care of their output for the 
next two or three weeks. In fact, the 
great problem now is to get flour out 
fast enough. Buyers are clamoring for 
their flour, and millers are about dis- 
tracted about satisfying customers. 

First clear flour is in very good de- 
mand, With some mills, this grade is 
scarce and they are holding prices close 
to patent. Second clear is in much better 
demand than it was recently. Several 
round lots have been sold for export, and 
mills that had an accumulation of this 
grade in store have disposed of same. 

Export inquiry for patent is only fair 
at best. Mills with established connec- 
tions are selling a little patent and first 
clear right along, but no big sales seem 
possible. Some of the larger city mills 
say they are receiving bids from the 
United Kingdom but, with the foreign 
exchange situation as it is, they refuse 
to consider them unless payment is made 
in United States currency at New York. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for new-crop standard patent a 
range of $5.25@5.60 per 196 lbs in wood, 

” * 


Western consumptive demand for mill- 
feed is very good, not only for bran 
but for all grades of heavy feed. Job- 
bers declare they have made very satis- 
factory sales in the last week, and that 
mills have little to offer for October ship- 
ment. 

An improvement in eastern demand 
is reported. Philadelphia and New Eng- 
land jobbers advise that winter wheat 
bran is arriving in the East in very poor 
condition. Recent arrivals from the 
Southwest are declared to have been wet 
and heated, and had to be sold very 
cheaply. Consequently, eastern buyers 
are iocking to the Northwest to replace 
these shipments. One jobber alone had 


bids on over 100 cars in one day. 
With mills sold ahead for the next few 
weeks, a continuance of the present de- 


mand would naturally result in a 
strengthening in prices. 

Bran is quoted by mills for prompt 
shipment at $18.50@19 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $19.50@20; flour middlings, $24 
@25.50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $26@28. 
Jobbers’ quotations are fully $1 ton_un- 
der mills. 

Mills generally hold bullish views re- 
garding future shi t bran. For De- 
cember shipment t ask $20 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, and January shipment $21. 
Standard middlings for future shipment 
are held on the same basis as bran. Flour 
middlings and red dog for December- 
January could probably be bought for 
the same price as is asked for spot. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 24 were in operation Sept. 28: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E, F and H milis. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Lincoin and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and 
F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 57 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a ‘total 
capacity of 55,025 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 25 they made 298,840 
bbis of flour (representing 1,345,000 bus 
of wheat), against 242,580 in 1914. 

Fifty-seven “outside” mills last week 
shipped 12,690 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,390 in 1914. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
25, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1915 1914 1918 1912 1911 


12 
Minneapolis ,... 4,349 4,212 4,443 3,163 4,596 


Duluth ......... 5,279 4,668 4,043 5,262 1,388 
Totals ......+ 9,628 8,880 8,486 8,415 5,984 
Duluth, bonded. 186 152 260 56 253 
Totals ....... 9,814 9,082 8,746 8,471 6,237 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 25, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Minneapolis... 316 6,272 8,742 8,231 4,783 
Duluth .-2,814 6,169 7,763 3,538 3,428 

Totals ....3,130 11,441 16,505 6,769 8,211 


Duluth, b'd’d 116 254 376 140 412 


Totals . -3,246 11,695 16,881 6,909 8,603 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 25, 1915, were 
as follows, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 








1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneapolis .. 14,942 19,543 15,218 13,538 
Duluth ....... 12,7560 18,492 15,213 16,484 
Totals ...... 27,692 33,035 30,426 29,022 
Duluth, bonded 559 557 571 165 
Totals ...... 28,251 33,592 30,997 29,187 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $5.40@5.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
lb sacks; straight, $5.20@5.30. For lots 
of less than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$20@21 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $22@23 
for shorts, and $27@28 for flour mid- 
dlings. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

There are a good many calls for opera- 
tive millers. 

A. E. Jenander, who has been associat- 


ed with C. C. Ladd in the removal of the 
machinery from the mill at Wheaton, 


rain 
day and the effect has been 
stop threshing. While the rain has 
been heavy, except in isolated places, the 
difficulty is that every day of delay 
brings the Northwest that much nearer 
winter. The crop anyway is 10 days to 
two weeks late, and being large, it is im- 
portant to get the in into bins. 

A. serious feature is the matter of se- 
curing labor. Men are disposed, especial- 
ly where there is loss of time, to move 
on, and this tends to leave threshers short 
of help. With each day’s deferment, 
threshing rigs are also more difficult to 
secure. Therefore every day of rain 


means that much later threshing, with its’ 


accompanying complications. 

Farmers’ deliveries at interior stations 
show a material falling off. Terminal 
receipts, however, are not expected to be 
affected, since elevator companies are 
shipping wheat from interior elevators 
as fast as they can load cars. 

One Minneapolis company today . re- 
ceived the following from its agent at 
Aberdeen, S. D., dated Sept. 27: 

“Rained all last night and still rain- 
ing. No threshing done for a week. We 
have had a very slow rain and it has 
thoroughly soaked the grain. It will be 
some time before it will be in condition 
to thresh. Threshing not half done. We 
will be very much surprised if threshing 
is completed this fall, as rigs and farm 
laborers are leaving this territory. If we 
have snow in November, much threshing 
will go over until next spring. 

“Not one-third of the grain is market- 
ed. Farmers are storing every bushel 
they possibly can, and will hold for 
higher prices. They are filling their 
buildings, and are selling only what is 
absolutely necessary. This seems to be 
the condition all over this territory.” 

In North Dakota, farmers are repre- 
sented to be paying more attention to fall 
plowing than they are to threshing and 
marketing. 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 10 a.m.—During 
the last 24 hours there has been further 
light rain all over the Northwest. How- 
ever, the forecast now is for clearing 
weather. 


Nerthwestern Wheat Crop 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s preliminary estimate of the 


. wheat crop in the Northwest, based on con- 


dition Sept. 1, with comparisons, in millions 
of bushels: 
"15 "14 °13 °12 °11 °10 ’09 08 '07 
Minnesota. *72 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 68 
N. Dakota *127 82 79143 73 39 91 68 665 
8. Dakota. °55 32 34 62 16 47 48 38 32 
*254 167 181 262 182 160 233 176 165 
716 18 2119 12 8 3 4 4 
*Spring wheat. tWinter wheat; no report 
yet on spring. Of the above, in 1914 Min- 
nesota raised 975,000 and South Dakota 966,- 
000 bus winter wheat. 





Totals.. 
Montana.. 


DEATH OF MRS. DUNWOODY 

Mrs. Kate L. Dunwoody, widow of the 
late William Hood Dunwoody, died at 
her residence “Overlook,” in Minneapolis, 
on Sept. 27, from an illness that began 
shortly after her husband’s death, on 
Feb. 8, 1914, and soon developed tend- 
encies which gave no hope of her recov- 
ery. 

So congenial had been the bond be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Dunwoody, they 
were so united in their lives, that when 
her husband died, it was apparent she 
could not long survive him and that it 
was not her desire so to do, Life with- 
out him seemed impossible to her, and 
she doubtless felt relief in the knowl- 
edge that the time of separation between 
them would be brief. 

Mrs. Dunwoody was born in Phila- 
delphia, her maiden name being Kate L. 
Patten. They were married shortly be- 
fore Mr. Dunwoody came to Minneapolis 
in 1869. A most gentle, retiring and un- 
assuming lady, she was, nevertheless, of 
strong moral convictions. Like her hus- 
band, she delighted in the practice of un- 
ostentatious charity and deeds of help- 
fulness and kindness. 

Mr. Dunwoody gained a large fortune, 
leaving an estate exceeding in value 
eight million dollars. In his will dispos- 
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his counsellor and helpmeet, advising him 
in many matters where her intuition and 
convictions were greatly valued by him. 

In many res Mr. and Mrs. Dun- 
e; they were both careful 
and conservative, but not narrow. They 
loved a quiet life and disliked publicity 
or display of any kind. They were just, 
kind and simple in their tastes. It 
pleased them to make money and become 
rich, but neither would have touched a 
penny that was not honorably earned. It 
aa them more to give money away, 

ut it must be given in their own fashion, 
quietly and, if possible, without dis- 
closure of their names. 


No worthy object ever appealed to. 


them in vain, and, as they grew older, 
they learned to give in large sums toward 
those things which seemed to them best 
worth while. It may now be said of 
these two, who left behind them a name 
long to be remembered and honored in 
the comrhunity in which they. lived, that 
they “were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” 
W. L. STEVENS DEAD 

W. L. Stevens, the well-known Minne- 
apolis flour exporter, was found dead in 
his bed Thursday morning, Sept. 23. 
Mr. Stevens was apparently in his usual 
good health when he retired the night be- 
fore. The news of his death came as a 
shock to his friends. 

Mr. Stevens was about 60 years of age, 
and had been in the flour business in Min- 
neapolis over 30 years. He is survived 
by his widow and three daughters. His 
brother, J. E. Stevens, of Madison, N. 
J., was for many years a prominent flour 
importer.of London. Another brother, 
Everett Stevens, of Peoria, Ill, is a rep- 
resentative of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
For October-November shipment flour, 


mills ask 20@25c bbl less than for 
prompt. 
E. N. Fairchild, president of the 


Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., is in Min- 
neapolis for the day. 

L. F. Marini, flour salesman formerly 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., is in 
Minneapolis looking for employment. 

C. C. Blodgett, sales-manager of the 
Claro Milling Co., in company with J. 
F. Sheppard, is calling on the company’s 
trade in central states. 

R. E. Williams, Jamestown, N. Y., 
while in Minneapolis a week ago, made 
arrangements with the Barber Milling 
Co. to represent it in his territory. 

C. L. Seehorn, formerly with Acme- 
Evans Co., is now representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co. in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Louisiana, with headquar- 
ters at Memphis. 

Hugh Paul, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
London, happened in Columbus at the 
time of the bakers’ meeting. He was 
there to meet H. E. Brooks, and expected 
to sail for London very soon. 

Some northwestern mills are so desper 
ately crowded with business that they 
would be very glad to lease or buy plants 
of good size in operative condition. Thi: 
office has had a number of inquiries for 
such mills. 

—— exchange has improved ver) 
materially in the last week, rates consid- 
erably higher. This has enabled some 
millers and exporters. who have been hold - 
ing exchange, to sell it to good advan- 
tage. There appears to be no 60-day ex- 
change on the market. 

(Continued on page 870.) 
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While flour demand can scarcely be 
described as active, there is a very good 
‘urrent demand from all directions and 
mills are moderately active. With most 
orders received requiring prompt ship- 
ment and shipping directions on old or- 
ders in very good supply, some mills are 
iaving trouble taking care of the busi- 
ness offered. On the whole, in spite of 
delayed and unfavorable harvest, mill- 
ng in the Southwest is approaching the 
normal for this season of the year, and 
present prospects are for something 
‘losely resembling usual conditions for 
the three months to Jan. 1. 

This is rather puzzling to millers, in 
view of the great crop of the Northwest 
ind the relatively very much cheaper 
prices named on spring flours of first 
quality. However, the perfectly evident 
fact is that hard winter mills are doing 
well, and, with the hope of a declining 
premium on cash wheat, have every rea- 
son to expect to do even better. Last 
week, cash prices did not come down, but 
the September price in Kansas City mar- 
ket advanced. It is stated that deliveries 
m September contracts will be made 
this week. With the September con- 
gestion disposed of and a more normal 
wheat movement from farms, millers 
‘ount on soon getting wheat at prices in 
line with other western markets. 

Flour prices are practically unchanged 
from a week a Some millers are a lit- 
tle disposed to invite business for Oc- 
ber by shading quotations, but, on the 
vhole, quotations are well maintained 
ind the general aspect of the market is 
ealthy. 

The restriction in eastern business is 
till an adverse feature, but some busi- 
ess is being done there right along and 
. few mills report a better inquiry for 
lat section. At the same time, buyers 
there are unrelenting in quoting spring 
flour prices as a measure of what they 
want to buy hard winters at. 

Clears are still irregular. One mill re- 
ported selling in fair quantity up to #4, 
bulk, Kansas City, for first clears, but 
others say they cannot get above $3.75, 
ind interior millers are said to be offer- 
ng down to $3.50 or even lower. 

7 * 


Bran is a slow sale, but prices are 
held steady by small offerings. Ordinary 
shorts are dull and hard to sell, but gray 
ind white grades are in excellent de- 
inand at strong prices. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
‘bls, with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity , 
Last WOOK: vinus¥}a.4ttuecan< 63,200 88 
Week PPOVIGGUS 0c icicebeves 62,300 87 
COP GOO. i «ss osew een reaver 57,200 95 
[WO YOGQTS GOW bes css ces oe 63,100 91 


KANSAS WHEAT CROP FIGURES 


With a government final estimate of 
113,525,000 bus on the Kansas crop and 
a semifinal state estimate of 98,690,000, 
it is more than ever certain that there 
will never be an agreement upon even the 
approximate size of this year’s crop in 
that state. As a matter of fact, the wet 
weather losses were so varied and the 
damage so spotted that getting anything 
like an “average” yield figure is practi- 
cally impossible. Furthermore, even 
growers could not estimate the amount of 
their yields per acre, and these will not 
be known until all threshing is completed. 
rhousands of fields were half cut, others 





were gathered late with a mower and hay 
rake, and some were cut and then aban- 
doned in shock. Undoubtedly, large 
amounts of wheat have been lost after the 
grain was stacked, the wheat being 
ruined by the continuous rains. 

Ordinarily, the state report is regard- 
ed as the better authority on Kansas 
crops. This year it perhaps more nearly 
echoes the imism created by the un- 
relenting rains, and it is not impossible 
that Secretary Mohler’s correspondents 
may have permitted the pendulum of 
their judgments to swing too far the 
pessimistic way. On the other hand, 
there are many conservative millers in 
the state who believe that the amount of 
wheat harvested was less even than Mr. 
Mohler’s estimate. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 63 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 279,420 225,558 80 
Week previous... 272,730 219,163 80 
WOOP OFS sccvesce 252,930 251,652 99 
Two years ago... 213,420 190,543 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,099 bbls last week, 8,766 the week 
previous, 16,201 a year ago, and 17,090 
two years ago. 

Out of 63 mills reporting, 19 reported 
domestic business good, 26 fair and 12 
slow and quiet. 

There is practically no export business. 

NOTES 

F. L. Kroutil, a miller of Yukon, 
Okla., was in Kansas City last week on 
his way to Minneapolis. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, who is spending a week in town, 
says that, while trade seems rather quiet, 
his company has its two larger mills on 
full-time run. Not much flour is sold 
ahead, but current orders are satisfac- 
tory and shipping directions are con- 
stantly in good supply. 

C. M. Todd, manager of the Lee- 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent the latter part of the week visiting 
here and at Omaha. Mr. Todd says that, 
despite seemingly adverse conditions, his 
company has found flour trade very good 
and now has both mills, totaling 1,000 
bbls capacity, on full run. Wheat is 
moving more freely, and the quality 
shows much better than the early run of 
the crop. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was- 
here Friday and Saturday. He says 
that, with the mill at maximum capacity, 
his company is about two weeks behind 
on shipping. directions right along. It is 
hard, says Mr. Clark, to tell just where 
the demand comes from, but current 
orders are good and we are as busy as 
possible. He does not look for any large 
wheat movement at any time this crop 
year. 

Reports from millers and the feed 
trade indicate that earlier troubles with 
bran heating slightly in transit are at an 
end. While the wheat from the early 
shock-threshing was coming to market 
there was more or less trouble from this 
source on account of the high moisture 
content of the berry. The bran did not 
appear to be materially damaged from 
the slight heating. With drier wheat now 
coming in, little or no further trouble 
from this cause is anticipated. 


Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
who spent the latter part of the week in 
town, says that the run of wheat in that 
district is steadily improving. Stacked 
wheat is now being threshed and. coming 





to market, and most of it shows a supe- 
rior quality. Mr. Swaller looks for a 
heavy movement from farms a little 
later. The farmers, he says, have been 
content to hold their wheat for a time, 
but most of them appear to be well in- 
formed regarding the Northwest and 
Canadian crops and the export situation 
and are losing some of their early confi- 
dence in p 


OKLAHOMA 

The week has been one of rain, and no 
plowing has been done in the wheat sec- 
tion. The delay is serious, as fall plant- 
ing will now be delayed even if the rain 
stops at once. Deliveries of wheat are 
also delayed, and stocks in the hands of 
millers of the state are lower than a 
week ago, as many depend, to a great 
extent, upon the wagon supply. Flour 
prices have been steady, with sales at fair 
values, and showing a profit on $1 wheat. 
The export bid for wheat has controlled 
the market to a great extent, and has 
ranged 97@99c, with a few sales made 
at over $1 f.o.b. mill. The advance in 
red wheat has advanced soft wheat flour 
values in the state to $5.40@6 for best 
grades in 14-bbl sacks, selling in mixed 
cars with hard wheat flour at $5.20@5.60. 

Information is that the state will have 
a heavy corn crop of good quality. Noth- 
ing can hurt it now. 

Cotton will be picked next week in 
quantities, and the yield and quality is 
expected to be much heavier than last 
year. The plants are unusually large 
and strong. 


WICHITA 


Mills in this territory report another 
quiet week in the flour trade, with few 
inquiries from outside the local south- 
western territory. Wichita mills have 
sold little flour, save clears, to New York 
on the present crop. Some of the out- 
side mills have sold flour in that section 
on the present crop, but nothing within 
the past 10 days or two weeks. 

Spring wheat mills continue to sell 
some flour to the larger bakers and job- 
bers in the Southwest, at prices consid- 
erably below cost of production based on 
hard wheat prices in this territory. Much 
of this flour is booked for delivery up to 
the next crop, and, as the better class of 
mills in the Southwest have successfully 
adopted the 30-day delivery basis, they 
are not inclined to let the fruits of their 
endeavor be wasted without a contest. 

The prevailing quotations on best hard 
wheat flour during the week ranged 
$5.40@5.60, basis 48 Ibs cotton, delivered 
at points taking a l5c rate of freight. 
Southwestern mills are able to get better 
prices for their products than northwest- 
ern mills, in proportion to the cost of 
their wheat, but are still about 30c per 
bbl out of line. 

There was a good request for bran last 
week, and mills were able to dispose of 
all they produced, at slightly higher 
prices than were offered the previous 
week. Shorts sold readily in mixed cars 
with flour, bringing $1.25@1.35. Bran 
sold around 85c, basis Missouri River. 

* #* 

The movement of wheat in the country 
last week was quite heavy, considering 
the condition of the roads and the declin- 
ing market, and it was reflected in the 
receipts on the local Board of Trade. 
Arrivals were 248 cars, compared with 
258 a year ago, the first time on this crop 
that receipts here have been within 50 
per cent of those of 1914. About this 
time last year the farmers were holding 
for $2 bu, which accounts for the light 
deliveries during that period, but this 
year $1.25 would induce the producer to 
sell his entire crop. There is a surpris- 
ingly large amount of last year’s crop 
still being held on the farms in territory 
adjacent to Wichita, ranging in quanti- 
ties of 2,000 to 12,000 bus. Receipts last 
week included more No. 3 wheat and less 
No. 4 than during the two previous 
weeks, and prices were nearer in line 
with the Kansas City market, although 
No. 2 still carries a heavy premium, on 
account of the urgent mill demand. Mills 
are barely able to buy enough good 
milling wheat to keep them going, but 
this situation will undoubtedly be re- 
lieved within the next two or three weeks, 
when the stacked wheat in the western 
counties is threshed and placed on the 
market. The farmer has, in most in- 
stances, placed the best wheat in the 


- and the third, testin 





521% Ibs on Monday for $1.08, basis Gal- 
veston, another, testing 55 Ibs, at $1.06, 


58 Ibs, for $1.16%. 
The export bid is on about 12c 
over the Chicago December option, de- 
livered the Gulf, but spot wheat is bring- 
ing considerably more money. 

NOTES 

S. P. Ksamer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was in the city last 
week. 

J. H. Sherman, secretary of the Wich- 
ita Board of Trade, sustained a dislo- 
cated shoulder in an authomobile accident- 
last week. 


Henry Lassen, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, left last week for 
Philadelphia, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, who will enter school there. 

A report filed. with the state auditor 
last week by the state grain inspector 
shows that the state received inspection 
fees during he month of August amount- 
ing to $7,734.51, of which amount $4,- 
056.25 was collected at the Kansas City 
office. 

Corn promises an unusually large crop 
in nearly every county in the state if 
frost holds off for another 15 days. Un- 
favorable weather has delayed ripening 
in the eastern counties, but it has ma- 
tured rapidly in the western sections. In 
Oklahoma new corn is being marketed at 
the present time. Kafir, feterita and milo 
maize are late, but promise an excellent 
crop. 

A farmer in the vicinity of Salina re- 
ports the banner wheat yield for 1915. 
Two years ago while in Russia he bought 
wheat, at a cost of $11.50 per bu de- 
livered Salina, and planted it on one and 
three-quarters acres of ground and pro- 
duced 53 bus of good quality wheat. 
Considering the fact that the wheat was 
damaged from mold on account of being 
three months in transit from Russia, 
and only a quarter stand was secured, 
the record is remarkable. 





Queer Things About Winter Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—Many 
odd and amazing things are gradually 
becoming known about this year’s un- 
usual winter wheat harvest. The best 
judges of wheat are frequently deceived 
by the milling quality of wheat; the most 
unpromising fields are threshing out the 
best, and the whole situation offers end- 
less surprises. 

A miller told of a farmer bringing in 
a load of bleached wheat. Asked for 
particulars, he said he had just cut the 
wheat with a mower, raked it up and 
threshed it. The wheat yielded 33 bus 
to the acre. The history of the grain 
and its odd appearance led the miller to 
send it to the laboratory for analysis. It 
ran 15 per cent gluten. 

Another wheat story is of a farmer 
who brought in from a district where the 
rain had done severe damage a load of 
particularly fine dark, dry wheat testing 
64 lbs to the bu. The wheat had been 
cut and stacked during a brief spell of 
dry weather and was superb and in 
splendid condition. 

Even now some wheat is still being cut 
with a mower in the Southwest. The 
generally high humidity has kept the 
standing wheat from shattering, and 
much that was abandoned is being cut 
and raked up, while no small part of .it 
threshes out fine, bright grain. Had it 
been cut and shocked earlier it doubt- 
less would be sprouted and utterly 
ruined. R. E. Srerxrne. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada has issued a statement of 
shipments of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur for the crop year 
1914-15, as follows: wheat, 177,546,409 
bus; oats, 16,635,800; barley, 2,527,875; 
flaxseed, 4,484,724; rye, 1,039; mixed 
grain, 7,234,025; elevator screenings, $1,- 
568 tons. 
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The market continues strong in spot 
flour, although ae end of a change 
is encouraging. here is a persistent 
demand for old spring wheat flours at 
about $6@6.50 bbl in wood. Spot buying 
is light, due to the fact that an early ar- 
rival of flour is expected which repre- 
sents a lower cost basis. The market for 
to-arrive stuff is somewhat firmer, at 
$4.75@5 bbl in jute. 

Winter wheat flours are in about the 
same position as they have _ been. 
Straights are barely steady at $4.75@4.95 
bbl in wood. Low-grades are very quiet, 
with quotations almost nominal. Kansas 
flours are steady on the spot, and offer- 
ings to arrive are held tenaciously. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat situation is an extraor- 
dinary one. For some time there has 
been little winter wheat coming to this 
market. While it was running, the dis- 
count on the lower grades ranged 5@30c 
bu under No. 2 red. There has been 
scarcely any No. 2 hard winter New 
York inspection on the crop, and reports 
from the other side show that arrivals 
have been fairly representative of the 
poor wheat which has been coming here 
on western grades. A little while ago 
some Montana hard wheat came in and 
graded No. 2 hard winter. There is now 
a fairly active movement of spring 
wheat, which is grading high. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


The export market has been almost 
entirely devoted to Manitoba spring 
wheat. This is selling at 7@8c bu, c.i.f. 
Buffalo, under American spring. The 
buying of Canadian wheat has been by 
Dutch interests, and by the English and 
the allies under the new regulation as 
to shipments of Canadian wheat. 

Prices which have prevailed on_ the 
Canadian wheat have made those on hard 
winter at the Gulf seem almost absurd. 
The quotation for hard wheat f.o.b. the 
Gulf, end of September, has been 25c 
over the Chicago December delivery f.o.b. 
the Gulf, and the first half October 19¢ 
over. At New York the quotation for 
No. 2 hard winter has been $1.23@1.26, 
with No. 2 red the same, and No. 1 
northern spring about 13@15¢ bu under 
the winter wheats. 

Export interest in flour is small, but 
the shipments are quite good, so that a 
good deal more business has been done 
than reported. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean freight market continues 
strong, and rates are steadily advancing. 
As high as 15d is quoted from Boston 
to Liverpool, which, including primage, 
is equal to 31%c bu. Rates to other 
United Kingdom ports are 18@15d, and 
full cargo rates are on about the same 
basis. 

Freight brokers who have carefully 
studied the situation state that there is 
no evidence of any change unless the war 
ceases. It is asserted that the English 
government has commandeered about 
2,000 vessels, and the French and Italians 
a large number. 


FREIGHT HANDLERS STRIKE 


The strike of the freight handlers at 
railroad terminals on the Jersey side of 
the Hudson River is seriously affecting 
the New York flour trade, as it is mak- 
ing deliveries extremely difficult. Lt is 
especially exasperating at this time be- 
cause stocks are extremely low, and when 
purchases are made a quick delivery is 
not only expected but is quite necessary. 





So far as outgoing stuff for export is 
concerned the situation is equally trying 
because much that should be load 
steamers is still on the piers, but it is 
expected that the large number of men 
employed as strikebreakers will be able 
in some degree to ease the situation. 

The men are striking for pay by the 
hour rather than on the a basis, 
and demand 25c per hour instead of 20c, 
which they have been receiving, and dou- 
ble pay for work done on holidays, in- 
cluding the holidays in their native coun- 
tries. 

There are about 600 men out, and of 
these 500 are Germans, Austrians and 
Italians, and some of the railroad officials 
are strongly of the opinion that some of 
the same sinister influences have been at 
work as were understood to have foment- 
ed other recent strikes. 


NOTES 


The new mill of Boutwell Milling & 
Grain Co., Troy, N. Y., is fast nearing 
completion. 

A. B. Raymond, president of Ray- 
mond-Hadley Corporation, New York, is 
motoring through the Adirondacks with 
his family. 

Mills throughout New York state are 
well booked ahead, and for the next 
month or so will be running full time to 
deliver flour now sold. All the eastern 
markets were much understocked and 
they practically all bought flour at once, 
which accounts for the congestion of or- 
ders now in millers’ hands. 

The Panama Railroad, at its offices in 
New York, opened bids last Friday on 
5,000 bbls of spring or hard winter flour 
to be packed in 196-lb osnaburgs. These 
bids resulted as follows: Listman Mill 
Co.,. $5.12Y%,; B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
$4.80; Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
$5.14; Hunter Milling Co., $4.75; Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., $5.64; Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., $4.90; H. J. 
Horan, $4.98; Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., $4.68; Raymond-Hadley Corpora- 
tion, $4.89; Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
(on four grades), from $4.68 to $4.98; 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., $4.95; L. A. Viv- 
iano, $5.10; Washburn- Crosby Co., $5.10; 
Blish Milling Co., $5.60; New Century 
Co., $5. 


BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., Sept. 27.—Flour values 
declined about 20c bbl on spring wheat 
grades last week, but the lower prices 
asked by millers’ representatives did not 
result in any material increase in the de- 
mand from flour buyers. It is the opin- 
ion of the majority of the trade here that 
the present range of prices are still too 
high, and that values have not yet reached 
the low point where it will be advisable 
to buy flour ahead to any extent. Stocks 
carried by the bakers and retailers are 
small. Unfavorable conditions of the 
wheat harvested are well known, but it is 
believed that each day they are improv- 
ing and there is everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by holding off. A few of 
the large bakers have purchased freel 
and in large amounts for delivery oan 
into the new year, but the small baker 
and retailer has very little flour on hand 
at the present time. 

The general decline in prices of spring 
wheat flours last week was greater than 
on winter wheat grades, Minneapolis 
trade patents on Saturday were quoted 
at $5.80@5.85 bbl, in wood, with spring 
country patents at $5.50@5.75. Special 
short patents ranged $5.95@6.50 in wood, 
these prices showing a drop of about 20c 
bbl for the week. Spring wheat first 
clears, in sacks, were held fairly steady 
at $4.40@5. 

Kansas hard wheat patents show but 
little change. The best patents are quot- 
ed up to $6 bbl, in sacks, with ordinary 


brands down to $5.50. The mar- 
ket is with little pressure to 
sell and demand. 


Soft winter wheat flours are only in 
moderate demand at the present time, 
with no great change in values. Patents 
re quoted at $5.35@5.85 bbl in wood, 
with straights at $5@5.70 and clears at 
$4.70@5.30. 


The Cunard Line is to inaugurate a 
new service between Boston and London, 
with a sailing every three weeks, the first 
to take place on Oct. 20. The demand 
for tonnage between Boston and London 
has been so great within the past few 
months that the new service has become 
necessary, the Leyland Line which op- 
erates a service every two weeks, not be- 
ing able to take care of all the freight 

ffered. The Headley, a new vessel of 
5,000 tons, has been chartered, and will 
be followed in November by the Toronto. 


Louris W. DeP ass. 


* * 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 14,600 bbls, of which 10,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 72 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
10,600, or 52 per cent, the previous week, 
9,700, or 49 per cent, a year ago, 13,200, 
or 66 per cent, two years ago, 12,700, or 
62 per cent, three years ago, and 11,800, 
or 57 per cent, four years ago. 

A large influx of orders, coupled with 
liberal receipts of wheat, gave most of 
the spring wheat mills all the business 
they could handle. Some of them ran 
to full capacity, while others ran three- 
quarters time. As a result the produc- 
tion reached the highest amount in weeks. 
Shipping directions came in freely and 
the mills have all they can attend to for 
the next month. Eastern customers 
seemed anxious to get both prompt and 
October shipments. 

The bulk of the business was in spring 
wheat patents for October delivery. 
Mills obtainéd $5.60@5.70, wood, Boston, 
for most of their sales, with $5.75 for a 
few lines of spring patents. Buyers paid 
a premium of 25c bbl for prompt ship- 
ment, taking all the spring patents they 
could get at $6, wood, Boston. The city 
demand was better, prices being reduced 
60c bbl. 

Spring clears met with a good de- 
mand. Most of the business was for Oc- 
tober shipment, buyers paying $5@5.10 
for the bulk of the supelies wood, Bos- 
ton. One of the mills made sales as low 
as $4.95. The best price obtained for 
clears, prompt shipment, was $5.25. 
Some of the mills are sold ahead for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Winter wheat flours were in active re- 
quest. Millers said shipping directions 
came in almost too fast, and they ran 
night and day to turn out the flour. 
Sales of winter straights were made at 
$5, wood, Boston, showing an advance of 
5@10c. New York buyers paid $5, wood, 
New York, for winter straights. 

The demand for rye flour was active. 
Mills made liberal sales of pure white at 
$5.40, wood, Boston, an advance of 10 
@l5c bbl. There was a heavy influx of 
shipping directions, and mills were busy 
all week. 

Graham flour prices ruled strong at the 
recent advance, mills making good sales 
of pure at $4.80, wood, Boston. New 
York buyers did not want to pay over 
$4.50@4.75, wood, New York. The local 
situation was firmer. 

A better demand developed for mill- 


feed, and both bran and middlings 


cleaned up at steady prices. Sales of 
spring bran were made at $24@24.50, in 
100’s, Boston. Spring middlings ranged 
$30@32. The bulk of the business in rye 
feed was done in the city, but a few cars 
were sold in the East on a basis of 
$26.50, in 100’s, Boston. 
NOTES 
Local prices of spring patents declined 
60@70c bbl the past 10 days and are still 
easy, the best patent spring being of- 
fered at $6.20@6.30, wood, to the grocer. 
Millers paid 95c bu to farmers for 
winter wheat last week but receipts were 
light, farmers being too busy with fall 
plowing and harvesting to draw much 
grain. 
An action has been brought against the 
Denniston bakery by Guiseppe Bovinzi, 





go 
by the General Baking 
week a motion was made that 
the General Baking Co. be made a de- 
fendant in the suit. 
R. J. Arxrns. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 27.—Flour was 
comparatively steady and quiet in the 
local market last week. There was no 
special incentive to trade in flour, since 
buyers were well stocked at a lower level 
and found the consumptive demand light. 
Still, something was done, principally in 
spring patent and _ near-by winter 
straight at quotations for quick shipment. 

New springs, in most cases, were high- 
er to buy but lower to sell, resulting 
in little change and light trading, with 
fancy short patents closing at $5.30@ 
5.45; ceed brands, $5.05@5.20; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $4.80 
@4.95; first clears, $4.40@4.65; seconds, 
$4 @4. 25 s—all per bbl, 98-lb cottons or 
140-Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
Short patent sold at $5.35 and fancy 
standard at $5.15, both basis cotton, for 
quick shipment, but many mills asked 
more. Something was also done in ordi- 
nary quality at $4.75@5, sacks. First 
clear was in good supply but poor de- 
mand at $4.40@4.65, cotton. 

Soft winters, while scarce and firm, 
were in fair demand but showed no ad- 
vance, with patents ranging $5.25@5.50 
bbl, wood; 20@30c less in sacks and 35 
@40c less. in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $4.40@4.55 bbl, bulk 
or buyer’s sacks; 10@15c more in cotton 
or jute, and 35@40e more in wood. Pat- 
ent was in small request. Near-by 
straight sold fairly well at $4.85@5, 
wood, or $4.45@4.60, bulk. Probably the 
sales were best at $4.85@4.90, wood, or 
$4.45@4.50, bulk. On some days it was 
just as hard to sell as it was on other 
days to buy, and it was claimed that 
the mills paying the highest premiums 
for wheat were the lowest sellers of flour. 

Hard winters were unchanged and fea- 
tureless, with patents at the close nomi- 
nally quoted at $5.30@5.45; straights, $5 
@5.15; clears, $4.40@4.65,—per bbl, 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more 
in wood. These figures show little change 
from a week ago. The leading bakers 
are only waiting for a dip in the market 
to place a good-sized order for their 
favorite brand of 95 per cent hard win- 
ter patent. Many of the southwestern 
mills have turned to spring wheat and 
are now offering three products—pure 
spring, a blend of spring and hard win- 
ter, and pure Kansas or hard winter— 
and are quoting them all at the same 
price. 

City mills reported domestic trade bet- 
ter than export demand, with capacity 
taxed to the utmost on old orders but 
no change in prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
25,016 bbls; clearances, 10,305. 

Ocean freights were stronger and more 
active. Quotations, per qr: London, 9s 
6d@9s 9d; Liverpool, 9s 9d; Glasgow, 9s 
9d; Leith, 10s; Belfast, 9s 9d; Dublin, 
9s 9d; Havre, 10s 9d; Scandinavian 
ports, 12s 6d@13s; Mediterranean ports, 
lls 6d@11s 9d. 


NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore last week in- 
cluded 496,888 bus oats to Genoa, Italy. 

Cash No. 2 red western wheat is bring- 
ing a premium of 614c¢ over cash No. 2 
red in this market. 

Stocks of grain at Baltimore, Sept. 25: 
wheat, 588,980 bus; corn, 94,787; oats, 
1,609,897; rye, 61,612; total, 2,355,246. 

The Tasty Baking Co. is the name of 
the latest of those making a specialty of 
selling cake in small packages in the 
local market. 

E. Russell Tolman, the new local man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has applied for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Cash wheat at the close, Sept. 25, was 
off %4c for the week, down 58%,c from 
the top, up 25%,¢ from the bottom and 
¥%,c lower than a year ago. 

V. L. Nigh, representing the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain Co. and W. E. Wiley, 
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operating a grain elevator, Stewartstown, 
Pa., were visitors on *change last week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 1 bus; same time last 
year, 1,653,751. Extreme range of prices 
for the week, 80c@$1.06; for co - 
ing period last year, 85c@$1.151,. 

It is said a successful attempt to raise 
spring wheat in the state of Pennsylvania 
was made this year by W. T. King, of 
Washington County, who sowed his grain 
April 10 and harvested his crop Aug. 1. 

By invitation of President Carl R. 
Gray, of the Western Maryland Railway, 
the members of the executive board came 
over from New York Sept. 21 and in- 
spected the road’s big new grain elevator 
now nearing completion at Port Coving- 
ton, Baltimore. 

Grain charters for the week at Balti- 
more and the outports included, besides 
good engagements by the regular liners, 
about 30 full-cargo steamers for wheat, 
oats and rye principally and for spot to 
November loading, aggregating approxi- 
mately 6,600,000 bus. 

Halfdan Hafstad, son of Henrik Haf- 
stad, flour and grain importer and factor, 
Bergen, Norway, was a guest on ’change 
at the close of the week of the Baltimore 
Grain Co., receivers and exporters. Mr. 
Hafstad will visit the West and North- 
west before returning home. 

A new direct steamship service, to be 
known as the Furness-Johnston Line, has 
been established between Baltimore and 
Manchester, England, and the Dromore, 
now on her way from the other side, will 
make the initial trip from here early in 
October. The Robert Ramsay Co. is the 
local agent of the new line. 

Maryland millers on ’change during 
the week were George A. Arnold, man- 
ager of the Reindollar Co., Taneytown; 
Kent Nicodemus, of the Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville; Ernest J. 
Sponseller, of Englar & Sponseller; C. 
C. Gorsuch, of the N. I. Gorsuch & Son 
Co., Westminster, and Charles A. Run- 
kles, Mt. Airy. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The mills 
report a tremendous demand for flour at 
huyers’ ideas of values. Both flour and 
feed seem to be in a very unsettled state, 
owing to the fact that the miller as a rule 
is looking for lower wheat prices and 
willing to meet buyers half-way. 

The demand last week was for quick 
shipment of all grades of flour and, al- 
though the mills are grinding to their 
full capacity, it seems impossible to keep 
the holes filled. The trouble with some 
buyers is that they are anticipating their 
wants, taking more than they actually 
need and clamoring for delivery before 
the order is cold. It is hardly possible 
that the present activity will continue for 
any length of time, but it is certain that 
the mills will be busy during the rest of 
the year. Some will work Sundays, as 
they are doing at present. 

Prices are unsettled on all grades, and 
generally lower. As far as the local 
small trade is concerned, there has been 
a steady decline. The best patent 
dropped 50c bbl at the close of the week, 
making the price $6, wood basis, and the 
feeling is easy today. 

There is some complaint of the North- 
west selling so-called patents to the small 
trade at prices which do not look as if 
quality could be furnished at anything 
like the figures asked. 

Second clear flour is in better demand 
but red dog continues dull and in liberal 
supply. 

Winter wheat millers have lowered 
prices, but have not succeeded in in- 
creasing their business materially. Quick 
shipment short winter patent is offered 
at $5.80, standard at $5.65 and pastry at 
$5@5.10 bbl in wood, track, Buffalo. Oc- 
tober shipment, l5c less. 

Rye flour steady, and demand increas- 
ing. Pure is held at $5.25, straight $5.15 
and dark $4.50 bbl, in wood. 

Millfeeds unsettled, with the demand 
considerably lighter than a week ago. 
There were sales at $20.50@20.70 for 
bran and $21.30@21.50 for middlings, but 
the mills were asking an advance today. 
Jobbers fail to see how prices can be 
maintained, with excellent pasturage and 
the finest fodder crop ever produced. 
Some dealers have still a liberal amount 


f riced feed hand, and - 
: ur feeding as. little Paget 


and middlings, but it looks like a nar- 

ing up in a week or two. Season 
bran is quoted at $20.25, track, Buffalo. 
Winter wheat millers are asking $23 for 
bran and $24 for middlings and mixed 
feed, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn meal coarse feed sold fairly well 
at the decline of 50c per ton, but buyers 
look for lower prices. Hominy scarce and 
firm. Gluten feed lower and weak. 

Cottonseed meal higher and strong. 
Some doubt quality of the new crop. 
Oil meal firm; active demand for cake 
for export. 

Kafir corn scarce for old crop, and 
$1.25 per 100 lbs asked. Sunflower seeds 
are being figured on at 4%@5c lb in 
carloads, sacked. Buckwheat bids are 
$1.20 per 100 lbs. Rolled oats active, 
both for bulk and package goods; market 
lower and easy. Oat huils, reground, 
sacked, sold at $16 ton, immediate ship- 
ment from the West. No spot offerings. 


THE OUTPUT 

The mills in this district produced 
146,500 bbls flour last week, which in- 
cluded Sundays, exceeding the weekly 
capacity by 10,000 bbls. The previous 
week’s output was 135,100, or 98 per cent, 
compared with 135,600, or 99 per cent, 
in 1914, 122,800, or 89 per cent, in 1913, 
and 109,950, or 80 per cent, in 1912. 

NOTES 

Corn is the biggest crop ever grown in 
this state, and is believed to be safe from 
frost. 

Nearly 100,000 sacks of feed were re- 
ceived here by steamers last week, about 
40,000 sacks above the average. 

A large amount of rye is going through 
Buffalo for export. Over 600,000 bus 
were received the past 10 days, and all 
shipped out. 

The crop of wheat in Niagara County 
is turning out better than expected. The 
yield is placed at 25 bus per acre or 
over 700,000 bus. 

The new concrete elevator, owned by 
the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Cor- 
poration, is in full operation. This house 
can elevate 50,000 bus per hour. 

The old Erie Canal got a few loads of 
wheat and oats last week, only the latter 
going to New York. Rates are uncertain, 
but forwarders believe there will be a 
good demand in a week or two for the 
big fleet of boats now at this end of the 
route. 

Receipts of grain by lake last week 
were 5,990,000 bus, of which 4,769,000 
were wheat. This was only slightly larger 
than for the same week last year. ‘Lhe 
elevators were by no means busy, as the 
bulk of the wheat went out by rail as fast 
as it was elevated. Nearly 2,000,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat were rushed through 
the houses, destined for New York and 
Boston. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiape tenia, Pa., Sept. 27.—The 
flour market continued dull last week. 
Local jobbers and bakers are not believed 
to have large stocks, but they certainly 
maintain an indifferent attitude and are 
not willing to operate to any extent on a 
basis of ruling mill limits. 

Standard spring patent sold down to 
$5.10@5.20, wood, but the mills generally 
are not offering their goods below $5.25 
@5.30. Clear is in moderate request and 
fairly steady at $4.65@4.90, but straight 
is under neglect. 

Kansas flours are held above the views 
of buyers, and there is little or nothing 
doing. Some business was reported in 
soft winter straight at $4.80@4.95, wood, 
but many of the mills are asking up to 
$5.10. 

The city mills report a quiet trade and 
no important change in prices. > 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 16,- 

748,454 bus, against’ 11,390,440 for the 
same time last year. 


Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week were: E. E. Schober, secretary and 
treasurer of the Phoenix Mill Co., Min- 
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neapolis, and H. A. Plumb, secretary of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

A great tity of the near-by rye 
was by wet weather during har- 
vest, and farmers in this locality = 
generally getting only 75@85c bu for 
their nn Strictly No. 2 western, how- 
ever, is worth $1@1.02. 


Samvet S. Dantes. 





PITTSBURGH 
Prrrssurcu, Pa., Sept. 27.—The local 


flour market was a dull affair last week, ~ 


as the trade generally has its wants for 
the next 60 days taken care of. Stocks 
of flour in local jobbers’ hands are low 
and, with a good demand from retailers 
and small bakers, flour is moving out as 
fast as received. Springs for October 
shipment were quoted at a wide differ- 
ence in prices, and ranged, for patents, 
$5@5.75 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, 
$4.85@5.55, cotton. 

Sales of Kansas hard winters were 
almost entirely in single cars for prompt 
shipment to established brand trade, and 
the aggregate volume of business was 
small. Patents ranged $5.10@5.50 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags; straights, $4.90@5.30, 
cotton. 

Near-by mills offered soft winter 
straights at $4.30@4.60, bulk, and pat- 
ents about 30c higher. 

Millfeed was quiet for all grades, and 
arrivals were more than could be readily 
absorbed by the trade, so that concessions 
had to be made in order to move cars. 
Ohio and Indiana mills had a surplus 
of both bran and middlings, and were 
offering them under northwestern mills. 
Bran was quoted at $22 ton; standard 
middlings, $23; white middlings, $26@ 
27.50; red dog, $30.50,—all in sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were light, only 
three cars arriving during the week, but 
there was practically no demand, and 
quotations were barely realized. Shelled 
corn was reduced 3%c bu, due to lib- 
eral receipts. The better grades of oats 
were in excellent demand, while the 
poorer grades were hard to move. Re- 
ceipts: millfeed, 18 cars; ear corn, 3; 
shelled corn, 45; oats, 65. Ear corn, No. 
2 yellow, was quoted at 87@88c; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 7914,@80c; oats, No. 
3 white, 384,@39c. 


NOTES 


Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $6 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags. 

R. R. Sanborn, in charge of the local 
office for the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., returned Monday from 
Pigeon Lake, Canada. 

R. E. Williams, Jamestown, N. Y., 
until recently travelling in eastern Penn- 
sylvania for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will represent the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., Minneapolis, in the same 
territory. 

C. A. Jones, Altoona, Pa., formerly a 
salesman for the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
has been made assistant to J. J. Gill, 
manager of the local office of the Barber 
Milling Co., and will spend the majority 
of his time travelling in central Penn- 
sylvania territory. 

Among visitors calling upon the local 
trade during the week were W. G. Good- 
ing, Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
and Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Yerxa was formerly in charge of the 
local office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 

Jesse C. Stewart, who represents sev- 
eral mills in local territory, gave a din- 
ner last week at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, at which the following 
bakers were present: Ernest Braun, 
Charles Burry, Edward Burry, W. L. 
Burry, Sylvester Baker, August Bold, 
Fred Haller, W. F. Nicholas, Adam 
Lutz, S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, Pa; H. 
M. Crider, Homestead, Pa; George Fish- 
er, Huntington, Pa; R. C. Martin, Union- 
town, Pa; Adolph Kapp, Donora, Pa; 
H. T. Stewart, Sharon, Pa; John Haller, 
Altoona, Pa; Fred Stroehmann, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va; Frank Wilson, Clarksburg, 
W. Va; G. O. Wilson, Huntington, W. 
Va; F. W. Miller, East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Lee Rousch, West Bridgewater, Pa; J. 
M. McWiiliams, Tyrone, Pa; J. C. Peigh- 
tal, Altoona, Pa. Others present were 
R. A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn; J. Y. Bassell, secretary 
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Board of Trade, Columbus; A. C. Stur- 
tevant, be aga ty Va; C. E. Bolen, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Fleischmann Co; F. 
oun kh oe — Minne- 
apolis. t the same time ollowing 
wives of bakers were given a dinner in 
another room of the hotel: Mrs. Stroeh- 
mann, Mrs. Houser, Mrs. Crider, Mrs. 
Lutz, Mrs. Fred Haller, Mrs. John Hal- 
ler, Mrs. F. W. Miller, Mrs. Kapp, Mrs. 
H. T. Stewart. 
W. A. Low. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 27.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast continued 
fairly satisfactory last week. Shipping 
instructions accompanied most of the 
orders. While prices ruled firm, com- 
plaint was heard on the part of millers 
as to the narrow margin of profits. 

Optimistic reports are heard as to gen- 
eral business in the South, based on sub- 
stantial improvement of nearly all lines 
of business. A mill man who made a trip 
through Georgia says that, from an un- 
biased standpoint, he finds most satisfac- 
tory conditions in all lines of business, 
and that there is no doubt but there has 
been remarkable improvement. The ac- 
tivity is reported more marked in the 
towns than in the large cities. 

Flour prices ruled steady, with quota- 
tions as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $5.60@5.75; standard or regular 
patents, $5.25@5.35; long patents, 10@ 
20c under standard; low-grades, 30@50c 
under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas flour ruled 
steady, with moderate demand. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, jutes, de- 
livered Nashville, $5.20@5.40; hard win- 
ter wheat patents, $5@5.20. 

Millfeed slow, with easy tone to prices. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, 100-lb burlap bags, $18.50@ 
19.50 ton; mixed feed, $22.50@23.50; 
standard shorts or middlings, $24@26. 

Wheat ruled strong, with important 
movement from the West and Northwest. 
No. 2 red was quoted at $1.20@1.21; local 
wheat materially lower and irregular. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 125,940 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 95,328, or 78.6 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 76.5 per 
cent in 1914, and 75.6 in 1913. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at the end of the week, with 
comparison, as reported through the 
Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 


Sept. 25 Sept. 18 
EO, WD ccc 2 ka ssavrneve 26,500 28,000 
Went, COB sraccesedcsecs 395,500 345,000 
COM, BOD cicscecccrvecese 44,000 54,800 
OGAE, DOB acecicvsssedseces 543,500 322,000 


The Nashville Grain Exchange report- 

ed receipt of 297 cars of grain. 
NOTES 

W. L. Kruger, of Cincinnati, has plans 
to install flour mill at West Point, Ky. 

E. E. Harrell has on foot a movement 
to establish a 50-bbl flour mill at Ellen- 
boro, N. C. 

LeGwinn & Grant will install a 30-bbl 
mill at Locust Grove, Ga., and have 
ordered equipment. 

E. E, Hall has purchased the interest 
of J. O. Cheek in the Lynnville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills, and will continue the busi- 
ness. 

The Southern Elevator Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has plans to build an elevator with 
a capacity of 350,000 bus, to cost about 
$75,000. The company was organized by 
W. A. Thompson. 

The Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has let contract for a mill build- 
ing to cost $35,000, and will install a 
plant with capacity of 400 bbls flour and 
200 bbls corn meal. Charles Woody and 
George W. Graham head the company. 

The Lee County Milling Co., recently 
organized at Mariana, Ark., by L. E. 
McClenney and C. V. Sutton, has leased 
a building and purchased equipment for 
flour mills. The company will manufac- 
ture corn meal and feed for present, and 
install a flour mill next year. 

Joun Lerper. 





The Norfolk & Western road is plan- 
ning to build a $2,000,000 elevator at 
Norfolk. 
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Toronto, Ont., Sept. 27, 1915 








There is a moderately good demand 
for flour here, for both home and foreign 
account. The nature of the business is 
such that sellers believe their sales are 
all for pressing requirements. The opin- 
ion still prevails that prices are to be 
lower, and both parties to all trading act 
on that expectation. So far the bakers 
have not commenced placing their annual 
contracts. They, too, are waiting for 
lower prices. No changes were made in 
standard quotations here. 

Export sellers have been doing consid- 
erable business with the United King- 
dom. These sales represent all ports and 
are mostly for tiear-by delivery. Bids 
and inquiries were received from France, 
but as ocean space to that market is not 
available nothing could be done. The 
Canadian government has modified its 
embargo on shipments of flour to neutral 
European markets, which gives millers 
here a wider field in which to operate. 
The chief obstacle now is ocean freight 
space, which is scarce and dear. A rate 
advance of 5c per 100 lbs on Friday 
forced mills to add 6d to their quotations 
for flour, putting prices back to where 
they were a fortnight ago. 

Manitoba mills are offering new-crop 
export patents at 34s@34s 6d per 280 
lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, October-November 
shipment. Export winter patents, 33s 6d 
@34s, September-October shipment. 

Toronto brokers are offering country 
mills $3.75@3.80 bbl for new-crop 90 per 
cent winter patents in buyers’ bags at 
seaboard for export. Local quotations, 


per bbl 

Spring patents, firsts ....-.--eeeeeeeee $5.75 
Spring patents, seconds ......+-.++0++ 6.26 
Spring patents, first bakers ..........- 5.05 
Winter and spring blends .........+.. 5.00 
Winter 90 per COMtB® ....ceeeeeececcnce 4.90 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, wholesale 


quantities, Ontario points. 
WINTER WHEAT UNCHANGED 


The variations in prices elsewhere do 
not affect Ontario winter wheat to any 
extent. There has been no change in this 
market since a week ago. Farmers are 
not offering much wheat at country 
points; they have other work to do. 
Moreover, they want more money than 
millers can pay. The Ontario farmer is 
in a position to hold his wheat indefinite- 
ly if this seems to promise better re- 
turns. Country mills are bidding 85@ 
90c bu for wagonloads of strictly sound 
new winter wheat at their doors. Slight- 
ly tough wheat is worth 80@85e bu in 
car lots at point of shipment, and smut- 
ted 70@80c. Quotations, per bu: 

No, 1 northern, new-crop .......-. $....@1.03 
No. 2 northern, new-crop ......6.56 «ess @1.01 
No. 3 northern, New-cCrop ...-+.55 wees @ 98 
No, 2 Ontario winter .......5+0+. 90@ 92 

Winter wheat quotations for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
ear lots, f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 

MILLFEED WEAKENS 

Increasing supplies of feed have weak- 
ened the market. Western spring wheat 
mills especially are pressing sales here. 
Prices vary. The big companies doing a 
local mixed-car trade are holding bran 
at $1 ton over the price other mills doing 
a straight-car business will take. The 
prevailing quotations at week-end were: 
bran, spring or winter, in mixed cars 
with flour, $24 ton in 100-lb bags, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; shorts, $26; white 
middlings, $28; feed flour, per 100-Ib 
bag, $1.80. 


CEREALS STEADY 
The oatmeal millers are unable to do 
much business pending receipt of new- 


. 


crop oats. Threshing is late, and sup- 
plies so far have been nearly nil. Con- 
siderable quantities have been sold for 
early shipment, more, in fact, than mill- 
ers would have undertaken had they 
known that the new-crop grain would be 
late in arriving. Pending more active 
sales, prices are unsettled. Standard 
makes of new-crop rolled oats are quoted 
here at $2.65 per bag of 90 lbs, in job- 
bing quantities, delivered to the local or 
country trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Export sales of rolled oats and oat- 
meal are limited. Buyers and sellers are 
far apart. The high cost of ocean 
freight space is a great handicap. Ordi- 
narily, export business should be good 
at this time. Sellers ask 37s per 280 lbs 
for rolled oats in bags, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, less 2 per cent; 
oatmeal, 36s for pinhead; medium and 
coarse, 35s 9d. 


UNITED STATES BUYING RYE 


A feature of the week was a good 
demand from United States buyers for 
Canadian rye. These were bidding 97c 
bu, delivered New York. Unfortunately, 
the crop of this grain in Ontario was 
reduced by damage during harvest and 
there is no great quantity to be had. 
Under the stimulus of this export de- 
mand, local prices for rye are 7@10c bu 
higher. 

Canadian corn is 4c lower and feed 
barley 2@3c lower. Quotations, per bu: 


No. 2 white Ontario oats ........ 38@ 39 
No, 2 Canadian western ......... oe 47 
No. 3 Canadian western ......... --@ 45 
DaFIey; MARINE seciccaccccatnsdes 52@ 64 
Bariey, TOG .ccccevcccovvcsecvesne 43@ 45 
RYO ove cccvcccscbeceessccsecrees ~-»-@ 85 
Caandian corn (f.0.b. Toronto).... --@. 81 


All Ontario grains, car lots, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, Manitoba oats f.0.b. Bay ports. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Rates for flour from United States 
ports advanced sharply on Friday, and 
are now firmly held at the new figures. 
There were also some advances at Mont- 
real. Both flour and grain space is very 
much in demand at all ports. 


To— Montreal U. S. ports 
BAVOEPOO oc ccccecececeess 55 65 
EOMGOR ccccccccsicvsccece 60 60 
GERMNOW carccccicsocccese 60 60 
TIMMGSO ccc ccccccccseosss 60 65 
BROTGOER oo ccsecccssessse 60 65 
BMMEEED Seb coccecscedguceses 57 60 
ET ss ¥s5-+ 60s cee aa eae ae 56 60 
BRU cb bere cveccersseseese 55 60 
err ee ee 62 ee 
| | Pree a pee ee 63 
St. John’s, N. F., from 

New York or Halifax. ° 37% 


These rates are those currently quoted 
to Canadian mills for October-November 
shipment, in cents per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 

The ‘rate of sterling exchange at 
Toronto on 60-day paper at the week- 
end was $4.652 

The grain section of the Toronto board 
of trade is meeting on Tuesday, Sept. 
28, to recommend standards for commer- 
cial grades of Ontario grain from cur- 
rent crops. 

Howat & Harcourt, Ltd., grain and 
flour merchants, have been incorporated 
under the laws of Ontario. The mem- 
bers are J. S. Howat and T. F. Harcourt. 
Both are already known to the trade. 
They will engage in the export business 
and will have their office in Toronto. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 27.—The large 
quantities of local grain thrown on the 
market by farmers have disturbed the 
Vancouver market during the past week, 
but prices have held firm. Twelve car- 
loads of new grain for milling have been 
brought in from the prairies. The sam- 
ple looks good, but the millers say that 
the quality is not equal to last year’s 
grain. Quotations: best patent flour, 


bbl, $6.30; No.2 patent, $5.80; first bak- 
ers, $5.50; pastry, No. 1, $6.20; rye, 
$7.30; No. 1 feed wheat, ton, $42; No. 2 
feed, $41; whole oats, $31. 

L. W. Maxovsk1. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Sept. 27.—There was 
a steady demand from the United King- 
dom for all grades spring wheat flour 
for prompt, near-by and October- 
November shipment. Orders for some 
fair-sized lots also came from South Af- 
rica for first and second patents, and in 
addition to this there was a better de- 
mand from Newfoundland for supplies, 
and sales of some round lots. On the 
whole, the market was fairly active, and 
millers stated that the volume of business 
would be larger if ocean freight space 
was more plentiful and rates more rea- 
sonable. 

In sympathy with the renewed strength 
in wheat, a better feeling prevailed in 
the local market for flour, but there was 
no change in prices. Demand for spring 
wheat grades showed some improvement, 
and was larger than it has been of late. 
The market was moderately active, with 
sales of first patents at $5.85, seconds at 
$5.35, and strong clears at $5.15 bbl in 
bags, and 30c bbl more in wood. 

Winter wheat flour prices ruled steady 
under a fair demand for small lots to 
fill actual wants, with ample supplies 
coming forward from millers. Sales of 
choice patents were made at $5.50 and 
straight rollers at $4.80@5 bbl in wood, 
and the latter in jute at $2.25@2.35 per 
bag of 98 lbs. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 52,459 
sacks, compared with 146,943 a year ago. 
Exports of flour from Montreal arriving 
on the other side during the week, 107,- 
585 sacks, against 71,509 last year. 

A feature of the millfeed market was 
the demand from American buyers for 
bran, and sales of some round lots were 
made for near-by and future shipment 
to United States points at $17.50 ton 
f.o.b. Fort William. The feeling on spot 
was steady, with a fair demand. A good 
trade passed in bran at $25, shorts at 
$27, and middlings at $32@33 ton, in- 
cluding bags. Moullie fairly active and 
prices unchanged, with sales of pure 
grain grades at $33@34, and mixed at 
$30@31 ton. 

An easy feeling prevailed for rolled 
oats, and prices declined 5c bbl. De- 
mand was limited, and principally for 
small lots to fill actual wants. The vol- 
ume of business was small at $5.20@5.30 
bbl in wood and at $2.30@2.40 per bag 
of 90 lbs. Receipts were 2,370 sacks, 
compared with 2,400 a year ago. Exports 
from Montreal arriving on the other side 
during the week were 7,013 cases and 
135 sacks, against 8,400 cases and 1,467 
sacks last year. 

There was a good inquiry from Eng- 
lish importers for all grades of Mani- 
toba spring wheat for both near-by, and 
future shipment from this port. Early 
in the week a small lot of room to Lon- 
don was engaged at Ils per qr, or 33c 
per bu, which is the highest rate paid on 
record from this port. On Thursday a 
tramp vessel to carry a full cargo of 
grain to Leith was let at 10s 9d per qr. 
Cable advices from London on wheat 
advanced 44%,d@1s per qr, with sales of 
No. 1 northern for September shipment 


- at 48s 1144d@48s 3d, October at 45s 414d 


@45s 7¥%,d, and November at 45s 6d. 
Prices bid from Liverpool were 1144@3d 
per qr lower than previous week, with 
sales of No. 1 northern for September- 
October shipment at 45s 6d, October- 
November at 458, and No. 3 northern for 
September-October at 44s 3d. 

Oat prices advanced 1c bu, in sym- 
pathy with the Winnipeg option market 
and the smaller offerings of local grades. 


The inquiry from Europe for supplies 
was fair and a few loads were sold, but 
business was checked by the scarcity of 
ocean freight space. Domestic demand 
for car lots is steady, and sales of On- 
tario and Quebec No. 2 white were made 
at 43%,c, No. 3 at 42¥%,c, and No. 4 at 
4114,c bu, ex-store. A round lot of 10,000 
bus No. 2 Canadian western was sold for 
export at 44c, c.i.f., for shipment from 
Fort William first half October, and No: 
3 was offered at 42¥4c. There is a fairly 
good inquiry for Manitoba barley for 
export account, but foreign bids in most 
cases were out of line and little business 
resulted. A sale of a round lot of old- 
crop No. 4 was made at 59c bu, c.i.f. 
The local trade in American corn is quiet, 
the demand being only for odd cars of 
No. 2 yellow, which sold at 8714,@88c 
bu, ex-store. 
LOCAL STOCKS IN STORE 
Stocks of grain and flour in store in 
Montreal on the dates mentioned: 
— 25 — 18 Sept. 26 


1915 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,066,311 1,275,038 3,417,321 
Gere, WU cess cace 7,214 10,506 87,470 
Oats, bus ........ 340,823 493,744 316,759 
Barley, bus ...... 40,510 21,732 82,473 
Os WA 25 cecwcae 1,001 2,002 §— ceccce 
Flaxseed, bus .... 28,870 30,578 98,802 
Flour, bbis ....... 44,542 47,363 22,886 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 27.—The mar- 
ket last week seemed to indicate that 
flour prices were not likely to decline in 
the immediate future, and orders from 
country points were fairly numerous. 
Export trade was quiet. Flour to Mani- 
toba points, in cotton or jute bags, de- 
livered to the retail trade, net: best pat- 
ents, $5.80 bbl; seconds, $5.30; first 
clears, $4.60; common grades, $3.50. 

Demand for feeds on western account 
was fairly good, but shipments to eastern 
points were moderate. It was said that 
much Ontario winter wheat damaged by 
wet weather would be used for feed, 
and the requirements of other feed there 
would be smaller. Probably that report 
had something to do with the drop of $2 
ton on bran and shorts in Winnipeg, 
which went into effect Sept. 23. Net 


prices quoted to the Manitoba retail 
trade, in 100-lb sacks: 

eee eee ee ee ae $20.00 
CNEL dn bh cn cad besa khalakcastoure 22.00 
DOD, GOD - orc chi ode vod s cbt ccotwerecus 30.00 
See GOONS ics Sainte é. dbéccakoe ves adhe 23.00 
Mixed barley and oats .............. 26.00 
Gee GED bbc se Kane cccutecsccscavovesos 35.00 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
was seasonably good. Stocks at country 
points had evidently dwindled, and or- 
ders for the usual fall supplies came for- 
ward. Rolled oats, $2.40 per 80-lb sack; 
standard and granulated oatmeal, $2.90 
per 98-lb sack. Corn meal unchanged at 
$2.50 per 98-lb sack. 

Oats advanced steadily, and the clos- 
ing price of No. 2 Canadian western on 
Saturday was 42c, against 381%c on the 
preceding Saturday. There was good in- 
quiry, while receipts were rather small. 

Barley was in good demand on some 
days, but trade generally was light. 
Close of No. 3 on Saturday was 55c, the 
same as a week previous. 

Flaxseed was quiet all week. Only 
three cars were inspected past Winnipeg 
in six days. Closing price of No. 1 
northwestern at the week-end was 
$1.5414, against $1.44 on Sept. 18. 

As far as each day’s closing prices 
were concerned, wheat was fairly steady 
nearly all week. There were wide fluc- 
tuations at times, the same as in the 
United States markets. Pit trading was 
active at most sessions, and it was under- 
stood that considerable export buying 
was done. At times there was active 
buying of cash wheat to fill vessel space. 
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September 29, 1915 


Closing prices at Winnipeg on each day 
of the week: 


——Cas! 
in 2n 3n 
Sept. 20. 94 92% 89 87% 86% 92% 
Sept. 21. 94 92 
Sept. 22. 94% 92% 91% 88% 88% 94% 
Sept. 28. 92 90% 89% 87% 87% 93 
Sept. 24. 94 92 91 89% 89 94% 
Sept. 25. 94 92 90% 88% 88 93% 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
CROP MOVEMENT 

Wet weather delayed threshing in 
many parts of western Canada, and the 
movement of grain to Fort William and 
Port Arthur was moderate. Official fig- 
ures for the week ending Sept. 21 showed 
that 6,123 cars wheat were inspected 
past Winnipeg, against 8,284 last year. 
Later in the week the movement in- 
creased, and the estimate for Saturday’s 
inspections was 1,700 cars of all grain. 
Some cars of tough wheat came along, 
he grain having been threshed in a damp 
ondition. The bulk of the wheat ship- 
ments to date has graded unusually high. 
Che following statement for the week 
nding Sept. 21, this year and last, shows 
ow it is running: 











-———_Cars——\ 

Wheat— 1915 1914 
O. 1 BBR. hh cswielee es cca 407 5 
O. 1 MOFUROPM 2.6.26 -ceees 3,864 1,533 
oO. 2 northerm ..1....scees 728 2,683 
0, 3 BOFEROTH voc. cc cases 235 2,040 
o. 4 37 1,194 
o. 5 4 242 
Y 95 60 
333 4 

420 142 

ave 307 

Total® scssccvess ‘Sebbd ates 6,123 8,284 


The week’s inspections of other grain 
were: oats, 1388 cars, against 847; barley, 
109 against 205; flaxseed, 3 against 76; 
winter wheat, none against 18. 

THE BOAT QUESTION 

Last week Dr. C. N. Bell, secretary of 
the Winnipeg Board of Trade, who is 
iso secretary of the Winnipeg Grain 
xchange, wrote to Premier Borden, Ot- 
tawa, for information as to what steps 
were being taken to meet the exigencies 
of the ocean transportation situation. 
Premier Borden replied as follows: 

“During my visit to England, and since 
iy return as well, I have pressed upon 
the admiralty various points suggested 
in your letter, and they have assured me 
of their desire and intention to render 
every possible assistance, subject, of 
course, to military considerations, which 


under present conditions must be para-_ 


mount. The question has also been taken 
up with the various transportation com- 
panies, and the situation is being watched 
trom day to day by a committee of the 
cabinet. I have also taken up with the 
dmiralty the question of freight rates, 
ind we have taken, and are determined 
to take, every possible step to prevent 
iny discrimination or injustice to Cana- 
dian farmers and producers.” 
NOTES 

The Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has applied for authority to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
to $300,000. 

Last Thursday a record was made on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in western 
Canada, when 1,544 cars were loaded 
with grain, in the neighborhood of 2,- 
000,000 bus. 

M. Cameron, chief inspector of the 
Saskatchewan Hail Insurance Commis- 
ion, estimates that the farmers of that 
rovinee have lost $3,000,000 this season 
from hail, against an estimated loss of 
1,372,000 in the preceding year. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada held a sitting in Winnipeg last 
week, to discuss the terminal elevator 
lariff at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
nd it was decided that no change would 

made, and the tariff for 1914-15 stands 
for 1915-16. 

The Hon. Duncan Marshall, minister 
of agriculture for Alberta, says that 
such phenomenal yields of wheat are be- 
ing threshed at many places that the 
total yield in the province will be much 
greater than the government estimate of 
8,600,000 bus. ; 

Statements prepared by the different 
railway companies of western Canada 
showed that at the beginning of last 
week there were in store in country ele- 
vators west of Winnipeg: wheat, 5,228,- 
218 bus, against 10,243,600 last year; 
oats, 283,504, against 1,588,850; barley, 
064,506, against 476,660. 

R. W. Morrison. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 21,868, or 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 15,639, or 32 
per cent, the previous week, and 20,060, 
or 42 per cent, the week before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
bbls, was 22,932, or 39 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 25,793, or 43 per cent, the 
previous week, and 21,707, or 36 per cent, 
the week before. 

The domestic movement of Washington 
flour remains limited in volume. Further 
reductions in quotations have been made 
by coast and interior mills. Blue-stem 
family patent was marked down by coast 
mills 30c bbl to $4.90, and Montana- 
Washington wheat blends 20c, to $5.20. 
This is the second reduction on family 
patent within two weeks, making a 50c 
decline in that period. Interior mills re- 
duced blue-stem patent 25c bbl last week 
to $4.90. 

The rapid fluctuations in quotations 
for Montana and Dakota flours had the 
effect of causing buyers to hold off. 
Coast representatives of these mills were 
generally asking an advance of 20@40c 
bbl, quoting Montana standard patent at 
$5@5.35 and Dakota at $6.10@6.20 bbl, 
carloads, coast. Central and western 
Montana mills are generally booked ahead 
for 60 days, and with difficulty in obtain- 
ing good milling wheat on account of wet 
harvest weather, are not seeking near-by 
business. 

In the absence of oriental or transat- 
lantic demand, quotations for export 
grades of flour are nominal. The general 
range quoted was §$3.75@3.80 for 
straights in 49-lb sacks, and $3.60@3.80 
for blue-stem cut-off. 

The prevailing selling range for mill- 
feed was 50c@$1 ton lower than the week 
previous, $23@23.50 ton for bran and 
$24@24.50 for shorts. Little Montana 
millfeed is arriving at coast points, low- 
er values for local feed having shut off 
sales. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The movement of wheat has been very 
slow in getting under way. Growers are 
not free sellers at present prices, and 
exporters are bearish. Blue-stem sold 
in the country at 80c and club at T5c 
the latter part of the week. Coast mills 
bought more freely of blue-stem, as much 
in some cases as previously for the sea- 
son. 

Receipts of wheat at coast terminals 
are slowly increasing, but are behind last 
year. At Seattle, receipts for the sea- 
son to Sept. 24 were 2,079 cars, against 
2,376 last year; at Tacoma, 2,158, against 
3,407; at Portland, 2,948, against 4,496. 

With the return of good weather for 
threshing in central and western Mon- 
tana, receipts of wheat at country sta- 
tions were heavy, and the milling quality 
somewhat better than first returns. 

NOTES 

Exporters are taking some Turkey red, 
but are limited buyers of any variety. 

The French ship Ernest Ryer is in port 
to load a full cargo of wheat for South 
Africa under charter to M. H. Houser 
at 80s. 

Oriental flour shipments last week 
from Seattle were 3,500 bbls to Hong- 
kong, 125 to Shanghai, 500 to Yokohama; 
from Tacoma, 2,850 bbls to Hongkong. 

Ocean flour freights: United Kingdom, 
100s per long ton; China, $6@8 per short 
ton; Japan, $5.50 per short ton; Atlantic 
domestic ports, 50c per 100 lbs via the 





Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Co., and 
45¢c via the American-Hawaiian Line. 

The St. Anthony (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has received a silver medal 
for its Yellowstone Special flour at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, 

The Public Service Commission has 
ordered the railroad to discontinue the 
exaction of the charge of $2 per car for 
reconsigning or pricaig | cars of grain 
and hay from eastern Washington from 
original points of destination on Puget 
Sound. 

Receipts of oats and barley at tide- 
water points are very meager. Car re- 
ceipts at Seattle for the season to Sept. 
24 were: oats, 310 cars, barley, 224; at 
Tacoma, 114 cars oats and 112 cars bar- 
ley. Bids for oats have ruled $23@23.50 
ton, and for barley $24@24.50. 

The Great Northern Steamship Co.’s 
liner Minnesota will begin loading grain 
and general cargo at Seattle, Oct. 15, for 
the United Kingdom. It is reported that 
after discharging there she will be of- 
fered for sale in London. This will leave 
the American flag unrepresented in the 
transpacific steamship service. 

The army quartermaster’s department 
at Seattle has accepted forage bids for 
the army at Honolulu as follows: Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, 4,000 tons oats 
at $1.10 per 100 lbs; W. W. Robinson Co., 
Seattle, 500 tons wheat hay at 77c per 100 
lbs; John B. Stevens, Tacoma, 2,000 tons 
mixed timothy at 82c per 100 lbs. Ten- 
ders to furnish 8,000 tons hay for the 
Philippines, opened last week, range 
from 82%,¢ to 97c per 100 Ibs. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 27.—By nam- 
ing a price of $4.80 bbl on patent flour, 
millers have cut the market 20c on old- 
crop products, at the same time opening 
the market for new flour. There is usu- 
ally a premium of about 50c on old- over 
new-crop flour, but this differential has 
disappeared, A little selling has been 
done at $4.70, and probably less, but not 
enough to establish the market. 

The large buyers have not yet entered 
the market. A year ago, patents were 
selling in the Portland market at $5.40, 
two years ago at $4.50, three years ago at 
$4.40, four years ago at $4.50, and in 
September, 1910, at $5.35. The highest 
price in years was reached on Feb. 6, 
1914, when the patent flour market 
touched $7.20. 

Retailers’ and bakers’ stocks are at a 
very low mark, and millers are preparing 
for an active movement in the near fu- 
ture. With the naming of new patent 
prices, straights were listed at $4.30, 
whole wheat at $5, and graham at $4.80 
bbl. 

EXPORT SITUATION 

Export grades of flour are nominally 
quoted at $3.75@4. It is stated on good 
authority that, up to date, from 15,000 
to 17,000 tons of flour have been sold to 
go to the Orient, October-November- 
December loading. Some of the interior 
mills report new orders in small volume 
coming from South China, but the larger 
mills apparently are making little effort 
to book new business, in view of the 
freight situation. The _ transpacific 
freight lines are fully engaged up to 
Jan. 1, largely with overland merchan- 
dise, and are not seeking flour, even at 
the present high freight rates of $5.50@8 
ton. As no space is available, the big 
mills are disposed to neglect the oriental 
flour market at this time. It was thought 
space might be obtainable on the Hill 
steamer Minnesota, and the announce- 
ment of her withdrawal has been a keen 
disappointment to the trade. 

Wheat-buying is not brisk, but has not 
ceased by any means, in spite of the firm 
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holding by farmers. It is estimated 
that to date something over bus 
of the new crop have oon bought, chiefly 
by exporters, 
NOTES 

For best feed oats $24 was offered at 
the exchange. Farmers are very slow 
sellers. 


Barley is firmer, on moderate buying 
for export and mill account. Brewing 
barley is being bought in the country in 
a limited way at $25@25.50 ton, coast 
basis. 

Friday’s market at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change was steady and inactive. Bids 
for prompt delivery were: blue-stem, 90c; 
forty-fold, 8614c; club, 84c; fife, 82c; 
red Russian, 80c. 

The millfeed market is holding steady, 
as stocks are small and the demand is 
good. Bran is quoted at the mills at $25 
and shorts at $26 ton. Rolled barley is 
offered at $27@28 ton. 

Fall plowing in most of the western 
counties is nearly finished, but on ac- 
count of the dry condition of the soil, but 
little seeding has been done. Threshing 
is completed in most of the eastern sec- 
tions of the state, and farmers are haul- 
ing grain to market. 

Wheat arrivals are much less than last 
year, but are not far below the average. 
Wheat receipts at all north Pacific Coast 
ports for the season to date have been 
7,307 cars, compared with 9,505 in the 
corresponding period last year, 8,126 two 
years ago, 8,814 three years ago, and 
7,431 in 1911. : 

A bearish view of the oats market is 
taken by dealers in this cereal, judging 
from the bids tendered for supplying 
the government with 7,000 tons for use 
in the Philippines. The bids were: North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co., Portland, 
$1.34 per cental; Albers Bros., Portland, 
$1.28%,; Albers Bros., Seattle, $1.27; 
W. W. Robinson Co., Seattle, $1.26%4. 
As these oats are to be graded and 
double sacked, the lowest bid is equiva- 
lent to about $22 ton on the market. On 
the board, Friday, $23 was bid for 
prompt oats and $23.25 for October. The 
government is therefore assured of 
cheaper oats than it has bought in a 
decade. Last year it paid about $32 
ton for its supply. The new contract will 
call for shipment between Nov. 1, 1915, 
and June 30, 1916. The government re- 
serves the right to increase the order 25 
per cent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 27.—There 
was a slight falling off in the demand for 
flour during the week, due to the activity 
experienced the previous two or three 
weeks, at which time jobbers and bakers 
largely replenished their stocks and are 
now resting on their oars looking for a 
more settled market. 

No change was made by local mills in 
the price of family flour, they now quot- 
ing best patents, 49’s cotton, at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl. 

A few Kansas mills are offering new- 
crop flour for prompt shipment, at $5.80 
@6 bbl for first patent, and $5.60@5.75 
for second patent, delivered San Fran- 
cisco ahd all terminal points in central 
California. 

Samples of new-crop Dakota flour are 
being received regularly, with prices 
practically unchanged. First patent is 
offered at $5.70@5.85 bbl, and second 
patent at $5.50@5.65. 

Montana and Washington mills have 
been particularly active in offering new- 
crop flour for prompt shipment, and con- 
tinue to enjoy a good volume of busi- 
ness, with prices ranging $4.90@5.10 for 
first patents and $4.70@4.85 for second 
patents; first clear, $4.40. 

There is little or no demand for mill- 
feed, and the situation is reflected in a 
further decline in prices. White bran is 
offered at $25.50@26 ton; shorts, $27. 
Red Montana bran in 100-lb sacks, $24 
@24.50 ton; mixed feed, $25; standard 
middlings, ,$26. 


* * 


Exports of flour from San Francisco 
for the week endimg Sept. 18 were: To 
Hawaii and Pacific Islands, 2,050 bbls; 
Mexico, 1,245; Central America and 


Panama, 2,824; South America, 10,120. 
Exports of wheat for the same period, 
2,241 centals; barley, 94,851. 
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BAKERS’ MEETING AT COLUMBUS 





About 900 in Attendance—Next Convention at Salt Lake City—Specialty Ad- 
vertising — Dunwoody Institute and Bakers—Mixed Flour Law In- 
dorsed—Flour Standards Discussed—Convention Happenings 


The 1915 convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20-24, will go down 
in trade history as one fully up to the 
average for general results. The papers 
were instructive, the exhibition of ma- 
chinery was extensive and representative, 
the entertainment attractive, and _ the 
business transacted important, making it 
well worth while for the baker to have 
attended. 

Though the attendance was not large, 
approaching 900, it was made up of a 
high class of men in the trade. Supply, 
machinery and flour men were numerous, 
constituting somewhat less than half the 
total. 

The machinery exhibit was surprising- 
ly good, and was a credit to those who 
conceived and carried out the idea. A 
good deal of business was either done or 
initiated by the exhibitors. Some com- 
plaint was heard that the business ses- 
sions, being held beyond 1 o’clock, some- 
what encroached upon the periods in 
which bakers could inspect the exhibits. 
In the two last days this was obviated by 
the holding of the business meetings in 
another part of the building. 

Unfortunately, the business sessions 
continued considerably beyond 1 o'clock, 
to which hour if was the design to limit 
them. There was a schedule for papers 
and speakers, but it was not strictly ad- 
hered to. Introductions and prefatory 
remarks were too long and extended, and 
consumed valuable time. If the ad- 
dresses were short and snappy, it would 
not only permit adjournment on time, 
but would appeal to the auditors more 
strongly. 

The next convention is to be held at 
Salt Lake City, at which a comparatively 
large attendance is looked for from the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast. 

The new officers are men of action, 
and from them an administration aggres- 
sive and calculated to “do things” may 
reasonably be expected in the ensuing 
year. 

THE NEW OFFICERS 


These officers were chosen for the new 
year: Jay Burns, of Omaha, president, 
Samuel F. McDonald, Memphis, vice- 
president, and Fred S. Freund treasurer. 
There were no opposing candidates. 

For members of the executive commit- 
tee, these were elected: George Fisher, 
Huntington, Pa., W. E. Long, Los An- 
geles, and Roy F. Nafziger, Kansas City. 


DOCTOR ALSBERG’S HEARING 


Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, addressed the convention Friday 
afternoon. Owing to its being the last 
day, not as large or representative an 
audience was present as would have been 
had it come earlier. 

Dr. Alsberg, in discussing the effects 
of the pure food and drugs act, con- 
tended that it worked for the benefit of 
manufacturers as well as consumers. He 
urged that the bakers were interested in 
knowing as to the quality of products 
received by them, and by the same token 
he assumed.that they would be willing to 
have 'the government fix a limit as to the 
moisture, ash, etc., bread should con- 
tain. 

It was apparent that his remarks not 
only foreshadowed possible government 
regulation of bread-making, but were to 
a considerable degree aimed to build up 
a foundation favorable to the fixing of 
definitions and standards for flour. He 
seemed desirous of inducing the bakers 
to give the plan the prestige of their 
support. 

Dr. Alsberg explained that the commit- 
tee on definitions and standards was 
made up of state food officials and mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Chemistry. To 
avoid separate interpretations by states, 
he contended that it was to the advan- 
tage of manufacturers, as well as con- 
sumers, to have the government estab- 
lish standards which would be uniform 
and harmonious. 

There was no discussion, at the time, 
of his remarks. However, he invited the 
bakers to appear at a hearing later in 


the afternoon and give their views upon 
the subject of definitions and standards. 

There had been considerable discus- 
sion in the early part of the convention 
and the sentiment appeared to be over- 
whelmingly that the bakers were not 
prepared to declare themselves as to defi- 
nitions and standards, and that therefore 
they felt it was not to their interest to 
commit themselves or the association in 
statements to Dr. Alsberg. It was felt 
that the matter, once opened, might have 
far-reaching effects and react upon the 
bakers. 

Hence, at the hearing before Dr. Als- 
berg, only about 10 persons appeared, 
including Secretary Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation. Others 
were bakers Crider, Haffner, Walsh and 
Sheppard. A. J. Zmpiri, of New York, 
and F. W. Schmalz, Hoboken, were the 
flour buyers. Also present was Frank 
H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio State 
Millers’ Association, whose home is in 
Columbus. 

The testimony, which was recorded by 
stenographers, was in the nature of a 
running discussion brought out by ques- 
tions by Dr. Alsberg and by the others 
who were present. It was largely made 
up of the views of those speaking, as to 
what should constitute different grades 
of flour and what effect was produced in 
baking them, respectively. 

MIXED FLOUR LAW INDORSED 

The sentiment among the bakers was 
unqualifiedly against repealing the mixed 
flour law, in etfect since 1898, and when 
resolutions were presented by Secretary 
Bell emphatically declaring against its 
repeal by Congress, they were passed by 
an unanimous vote. The resolutions read: 

Whereas, The administration of said 
mixed flour law by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, has entirely elimi- 
nated from the market adulterated wheat 
flour, thus securing to the American con- 
sumer pure wheat flour, with a conse- 
quent improvement in the standard for 
wheat flour for both domestic and export 
trade; and 

Whereas, There were introduced in Con- 
gress during the last session, by Repre- 
sentatives Vollmer, of Iowa, and Rainey, 
of Illinois, and by Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, bills providing for the repeal of 
said mixed flour law; and although these 
bills were defeated, it has been an- 
nounced that similar bills will be intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, in session at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1915, recognize 
the mixed flour law, as at. present ad- 
ministered, as an important factor in 
maintaining the absolute purity and high 
standard of wheat flour, to the great ad- 
vantage of American consumers; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we most earnestly and 
vigorously protest against the repeal, 
modification, or change in any particular 
by Congress, of those clauses of the Span- 
ish-American War revenue law of 1898, 
which comprise what is popularly known 
as the mixed flour law. 


EXPLOITING A PROCESS 

The paper of Henry A. Kohman, of 
the Mellon Institute, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was severely criticized. In deal- 
ing with “the effect of the mineral salts 
contained in natural waters upon fer- 
mentation in dough,” he expounded a 
process, in course of being patented, and 
prominent bakers in the convention took 
the position that the association was made 
a vehicle for exploiting this process. 

In reply to a sharp question by Jay 
Burns, Mr. Kohman admitted that pat- 
ents covering the process described had 
been applied for and that it was later to 
be offered for sale. Had this been known 
in advance, the officers would have pre- 
vented the reading of the paper. 

SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 

In his paper on “Specialty Advertis- 
ing,” Roy L. Nafziger, of Kansas City, 
commented: 

It is my opinion that a premium is 


practically the same as a cash discount, 
a rebate or a cut in price, and we all 
know it will be hard to discontinue all 
of these practices if we were so foolish 
as to start them. So far as bread is con- 
cerned, I am very positively opposed to 
premiums. 

One can appeal to a class often very 
effectively through specialty advertising. 
I would estimate that 30 per cent of the 
bread bought in stores is by children, 
and that 20 per cent of these little buy- 
ers could be persuaded to buy your 
bread at least for one day through well- 
planned specialty advertising. 

Do you know, it takes a wonderful lot 
of advertising to offset one speck of dirt 
on a loaf of bread? This is an example 
of wasted money in advertising, because 
the goods do not please. 

To avoid wasting money in advertising, 
keep your place as clean as the housewife 
does her home. Keep your wagons clean 
and always well painted. Keep your 
wagon men looking neat, and your horses 
and harness looking like they were ready 
for the horse show. And you should teach 
and educate your wagon men to be sales- 
men. This is all specialty advertising. 

Plan every sign, every label, every 
wrapper—every campaign so that when 
it is finished you can look at it and say, 
“I am satisfied.” Use plenty of colors. 
Get up a wonderful design for your 
brand, and stick to it. Carry it out 
through everything. Don’t use words like 
“sanitary.” ‘That’s a fine word for a 
plumber or a hospital to use; but it 
hasn’t the appetizing sound for a bakery. 

We should all study the advertising of 
the best and biggest national advertisers, 
in the magazines, the newspapers, and 
the streetcars, on the billboards, or 
wherever we see them. Make their best 
ads your ideals. They are spending 
millions every year for the best in ad- 
vertising. 

Advertising must start from the bot- 
tom of your business and build upward. 
I would outline the four steps in success- 
ful advertising as follows: 

1. Efficient manufacturing, manage- 
ment and facilities. This will assure 
high quality of your products, uniformity, 
cleanliness and attractiveness of your 
packages. 

2. An ideal selling organization. This 
includes your advertising council, your 
salesmen, your delivery equipment and 
your service. 

3. A knowledge of the people you 
want to reach—consumers or buyers and 
dealers. 

4. The best methods or medium of 
reaching and pleasing them. 

For five years I have planned every 
advertising campaign we have used in 
accordance with these steps, and I have 
in files samples of the most important, 
and marked across each is the actual re- 
sultant increase in loaves sold and held. 

Specialty advertising, used to its full- 
est capacity by all bakers in a city where 
you have six or seven live, wideawake 
concerns, each setting no limit except to 
go all the others one better, in my opin- 
ion will grow with leaps and bounds 
until it becomes an enormous expense. 

In Kansas City for 18 months until 
last January, specialty advertising was 
carried to its limit, in plans, in variety 
of schemes, and in extravagances of 
money and brains. As a result, the vol- 
ume of business was switched from one 
plant to another and back again rapidly, 
according to whose campaign was best 


planned, and offered the most induce-° 


ments for that week. It went on until 
the grocers of the city asked the bakers 
to stop novelty advertising entirely for 
a while, as their customers changed their 
minds so often about the kind of bread 
they wanted, that it was becoming a 
nuisance. 

Notwithstanding this expensive experi- 
ence, I still believe in specialty adver- 
tising. It is only the novelty advertising 
branch of specialty advertising that would 
be liable to lead.to such extreme con- 
ditions, or into premium advertising. 

Pictures of your plant, wrapped with 
your bread; talks on your quality, your 
cleanliness, the freshness of your bread; 
or, if you are making some specialty such 
as package cake, advertisements of these 
wrapped in your bread bring results. 
This is all specialty advertising, which is 
educational. And, by the way, package 
cakes should help to win the housewife 
away from baking. 
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Don’t underestimate your competitors’ 
ability. Instead, better overestimate him; 
then, if you are wrong, you are right. 


DISCUSSION OF NAPZIGER PAPER 

Following the reading of Mr. Naf- 
ziger’s paper, this discussion took place: 

L. E. gers, Atlanta, Ga: I believe 
that in our part of the country the bak- 
ers are wasting 75 per cent of their 
money spent for advertising in coming 
out in special editions of papers occa- 
sionally. To my mind their money is en- 
tirely lost. Can a baker afford to spend 
from $50 to $150 on one advertisement 
that is for one day and then drop it? 

Mr. Nafziger: I think special editions 
of most papers are gotten out to get in 
a lot of advertising from people who do 
not usually advertise; I think it does not 
do much good. 

E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, Mich: With 
Mr. Nafziger, I say, do not misjudge the 
intelligence and caliber of your customer. 
Do not attempt to rope in an intelligent 
woman with a good loaf of bread by giv- 
ing her some trinket that she can buy at 
‘the five-and ten-cent store. There is too 
much dignity in the baking business to 
give premiums. If your bread is good, 
it will not need a premium to sell it. 

F, O. Stone, Atlanta: Mr. Nafziger re- 
ferred to putting advertisements in pack- 
ages of bread to advertise cakes. Just 
go a little further with that. Supposing 
you are not making cakes at all. You 
have a circulation with every loaf of 
bread you put out. No matter whether 
you have a circulation of 100 or 1,000 
loaves a day, do not overlook that circu- 
lation. To my mind, it is the cheapest of 
advertising, and especially effective for 
the little fellow. If you do streetcar 
advertising, it must be in accordance with 
the other fellow; but with this little slip 
with the loaf, you are on an equality with 
Rockefeller. 

F. D. Pfening, Williamson, W. Va: 
One phase of advertising being solicited 
to death is for space in theatre pro- 
grammes, time cards, etc. My experience 
is that it is a waste of money. 

Jacob Schouten, Keokuk, Iowa: I think 
the bread made by the bakers today 
needs no premiums to sell it. 

A baker from a town in West Virginia, 
where prohibition is in force, was pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the exclusion of 
liquors for business reasons. He stated 
that workingmen and the poorer class of 
people, when they did not have an oppor- 
tunity to buy drink, had more money 
with which to buy bread, cakes and other 
bakery goods and that it had an appre- 
ciable effect toward increasing the de- 
mand for bakery goods. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 
Dealing with the matter of technical 
instruction of bakers, Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
director of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute at Minneapolis, said 
in part: 

It seems certain the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute will at no very distant date estab- 
lish a school for bakers as one of the 
important parts of its work. The pro- 
gramme outlined of part-time work for 
the employees of the Minneapolis bak- 
eries will be carried out this winter. The 
trustees of the school are now consider- 
ing the advisability of establishing a day 
school of technology in baking as well. 

Minneapolis presents a promising field 
for this enterprise. Baking stands sec- 
ond in the number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the city, sixth in the num- 
ber of employees and sixth in the value 
of the annual output. The leading bak- 
eries of the city have rallied to the sup 
port of the school, and have promised co- 
operation. The city stands first in the 
country in the output of flour. 

This affords an opportunity for co 
operation of the mills and the bakeries 
with the school, which will provide no! 
only hearty moral support to this work, 
but furnish an opportunity in the mills 
and in the bakeries for the students of 
the school to get a practical training, in 
addition to technical instruction in the 
classroom, which few, if any, cities in 
the country could provide. 

There is an opportunity in the city of 
Minneapolis to establish a _ national 
school of technology in baking, free to 
the youth of Minnesota and open, at 
very small cost, to the youth of the whole 
country, who desire to be trained in 
technical leadership in the business, and 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
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ers can render a great service to their 
craft and to the country by giving what- 
ever support may lie in their power to 
the enterprise. 

Dr. Prosser’s address elicited the dee 
est interest, as well as remarks that t 
Dunwoody Institute~seemed to promise 
the very instruction for which the Na- 
tional bakers’ association had been seek- 
ing for years. Soliciting co-operation 
from the association, Dr. Prosser was 
told that there was a standing commit- 
tee on baking schools, and that his propo- 
sition would receive the fullest consider- 
ation. 


THE FLAVOR IN BREAD 


August C. Junge, of Joplin, Mo., in 
discussing “the flavor in bread,” said: 

I would not state that the public can 
be fed on malt-flavored or milk-flavored 
bread all the time, as they get tired of 
it, but nevertheless it is a trade winner, 
whether you think it is the proper flavor 
or not. 

I prefer a good-flavored bread and I 
find that the people who eat a great deal 
prefer just a bread-flavored loaf, baked 
on the hearth. We do not tire of a plain 
bread as we do of a bread which is rich 
in sugar, malt and milk. If you take 
anything sweet, that is, overly sweet, you 
soon tire of it. 

There is a happy medium, but where 
is this happy medium and how far must 
you go? That is the great question. 

As far as I can see we have tried to 
improve on nature by trying to get some- 
thing besides a wheat flavor. It depends 
mostly upon the flour. If we could al- 
ways get the flour with a good wheat 
flavor, probably we could make a bread 
that would please far better than a bread 
highly flavored. 

Does bread with a wheat flavor keep as 
long as bread made with malt, milk and 
other ingredients of this nature? I must 
say that it does not. 

In Europe I have eaten the finest of 
rolls. They were crisp, crusty and with 
a very pronounced wheat flavor. They 
were absolutely fresh; were baked every 
hour of the day and sold within the hour 
that they were baked; if kept 12 hours, 
they would get tough and taste stale. 

This will not happen in a well-flavored 
loaf when malt, milk and sugar are used 
in quantities sufficient to give a _ pro- 
nounced flavor. It will be found that a 
loaf of this character will taste well even 
when 48 hours old. 

Salt plays a very important part to- 
ward flavor and helps to bring out the 
flavor, very often, of bread that might 
otherwise be flat. Salt has also a tend- 
ency to keep bread fresh. 

In the baking of crackers, we use as 
little salt (in the dough) as possible, for 
we have learned that salt absorbs mois- 
ture and will cause crackers to become 
soft. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


These were points raised and answered 
through the “Question Box,” Mr. Stadel- 
hofer, of St. Louis,. answering them: 

No. 1—What will prevent cream icing 
irom getting soft and sticking on angel 
cake wrapped in wax paper? 

Answer: The use of some acid, either 
lemon juice or some cream of tartar, will 
prevent that. 

No. 2—If a straight dough, after go- 
ing through the divider and rounder up, 
gets soft and sticky, what is the remedy? 

Answer: The dough was too warm before 
it went through the divider, or it would 
not have become sticky; or the dough 
was taken entirely too young. 

A Member: The question is, what is 
the remedy if it becomes sticky? The 
question applies to a particular batch of 
dough that has gone through. 

Mr. Burns: Throw it away. 

No. 3—Does not the fact that a num- 
ber of the railroads charge 10c per order 
for bread on dining-cars do more to dis- 
courage the general use of bakers’ bread 
than the extra profit to the railroads 
would probably amount to? 

Answer: It should not. This feature 
should commend itself to you as business 
men, that the railroads are able to get 
the full price for a product that should 
be paid for everywhere. 

No. 4—What is the present per cent of 
moisture in new flour; northern first? 

Answer: I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the percentage of moisture in north- 
ern flour, but the average per cent in 
Kansas is approximately 13. It runs 
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from 10 to 15. It is a little more than 
last year. The northern flour should be 
less this year than last. 

No. 5—Does the use of cream of 
maize in bread improve the loaf, and if 
so, in what way? 

Mr. Hohengarten: That is to the ad- 
vantage for that particular product. 

President: That is true, a reference of 
that kind should be eliminated entirely. 

Mr. Meyer: I suggest that the person 
asking the question get his answer per- 
sonally from Mr. Stadelhofer. 

A Member: I would like Mr. Stadel- 
hofer to answer that question, substitut- 
ing corn products for maize. 

Mr. Stadelhofer: All such products 
used for the purpose of keeping bread 
moist are good; they are commendable, 
according to my present opinion. 


A POTOMAC ASSOCIATION 


At the convention, the initiative was 
taken for the forming of the Potomac 
States Master Bakers’ Association. It 
is to be composed of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and District of Columbia. 
Walter C. Michael, who acted as chair- 
man, outlined the plan, and it met with 
hearty approval. A committee, with Mr. 
Michaels as chairman, was appointed to 
canvass for members, and the new or- 
ganization is to hold a meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 23, in connection with 
the executive committee of the Virginia 
association. 

The committee appointed is composed 
of Charles E. Meade, George E. Muhley, 
F. M. Cabell and Anthony Will, Balti- 
more; W. S. Corby, Frank R. Eaton and 
W. S. Hicks, Washington; F. D. Pfen- 
ing, Williamson, W. Va; W. J. Cole, 
Bluefield, W. Va; W. R. Casky, Martins- 
burg,.W. Va; J. M. Street, Cumberland, 
Md; H. Wilson, Clarksburg and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. A. J. Clarke is secretary. 


SALTY ORDER OF PRETZELS 


The operetta of the Salty Order of 
Pretzels was held at Franklin Memorial 
Hall, Tuesday evening, and was witnessed 
by an audience of about 1,700. Judging 
from the acclaim with which it was re- 
ceived, it was a decided success. 

The operetta was written by Phil M. 
Hacker, of Memphis, Tenn., and was 
put on under his personal direction. 

Those taking parts, all members of the 
Master Eight, were: Samuel F. McDon- 
ald, R. L. Nafziger, Arthur Fosdyke, 
James L. Lowry, Jay Burns, Rowland 
Clissold, Henry Hartmann, and M. Lee 
Marshall. George Hoyland, Kansas City, 
acted as business manager. 

About 35 candidates were conducted 
over the “salty sands” that lead to 
“Pretzel Alley.” At the conclusion of 
the operetta, Master Big Twist McDon- 
ald was presented with a handsome silver 
loving cup, a gift of the officers and sev- 
eral members of the S. O. O. P. 

The Salty Order of Pretzels election 
resulted in the same officers being re- 
elected for the coming year. They are: 
Master Big Twist, Samuel F. McDonald; 
Master Little Twist, Arthur Fosdyke; 
Master Lyer, James L. Lowry; Master 
Salter, R. L. Nafziger; Master Mixer, 
George W. Hoyland; Master Kneader, 
Rowland Clissold; Master Proofer, Jay 
Burns; Master Roller, M. Lee Marshall. 

At the conclusion of the, convention, 
Friday evening, the Master Eight of the 
Salty Order of Pretzels gave a dinner. 
About 25 covers were laid. While in- 
formal, the affair was rich in appoint- 
ments. 

CONVENTION BRIEFS 

F. O. Stone, Atlanta, Ga., was one of 
the few cake men present. 

Salt Lake City was chosen the next 
meeting-place by a large majority. 

About $3,400 was raised by the Co- 
lumbus committee for entertainment. 

The usual handsome gold badge was 
presented to retiring President Haffner. 

As is its custom, The Fleischmann Co. 
dispensed hospitality with a lavish hand. 

R. McCutcheon and J. D. Davidson, 
Columbus, were of the Listman Mill Co. 
force. 

A loaf of bread, in which there was 20 
per cent of cottonseed meal, attracted 
considerable attention. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was an inter- 
ested spectator. 

The total registration approximated 
900. Flour, supply and machinery men 
were numerous. 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. are sending 
out to bakers attending the convention a 
handsome desk pad. 

Jesse Stewart, the Pittsburgh flour 
jobber, gave a dinner to about 25 of his 
customers and friends. ; 

The daily published by the Bakers’ 
Weekly was again a feature, and one ap- 
preciated by everybody. 

Three Burry brothers, W. L., E. J. 
and C. G., of W. C. Burry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., motored to Columbus. 

H. M. Allen, Leonard Wheeler and 
L. C. Chase, of Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, paid the convention a short 
visit. 

Bakers report that dough from new 
wheat flour is taking a materially in- 
creased per cent of salt, and longer time 
for fermentation. 

Thursday evening, the bakers and their 
friends were entertained at Indianola 
Park. There were various games, a bar- 
becue and dancing. 

The programme was an excellent one, 
and much credit is due to Paul Stern, 
chairman of the programme committee, 
and the other members. 

W. H. Brudi, representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., celebrated his 
twenty-fifth year in the flour business by 
attending the convention. 

New Century Co. displayed posters, 
cards, etc., in the lobby of the hall, ad- 
vertising their Dainty Maid flour. J. H. 
Rosenberg was in charge. 

Flour men assert that the very large 
baking companies have comparatively 
little flour bought. Practically no sales 
were made during the convention. 

B. Howard Smith, of Kansas City, who 
by the way is decidedly a bear on flour, 
has the exceptional record of attending 
every national convention held. 

J. Z. Schoene, present proprietor of 
the Hardesty mills, Columbus, Ohio, and 
of the Schoene Milling Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Ohio, attended his first national 
convention. 

W. H. Clark, formerly Louisville agent 
of the Red Star Compressed Yeast Co., 
has been made travelling representative 
of his company. W. H. Klein is now the 
Louisville manager. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. gave out 
leather coin purses; Noblesville Milling 
Co., pocket combs in leather cases; List- 
man Mill Co., pencil clips; Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. and Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
novelty pencils. 

So unexpectedly large was the attend- 
ance that some of the exhibitors found 
themselves a bit embarrassed. Many had 
provided themselves with expensive sou- 
venirs, and they were running short be- 
fore the convention fairly started. 

The convention resolved that in future 
officers and members of the executive 
committee, when attending meetings, 
should have their railroad and hotel bills 
paid from the funds of the organization. 
Heretofore they have been allowed only 
3c per mile. 

Among the souvenirs given out by ex- 
hibitors at the convention was a hand- 
some set of library shears and envelope 
opener. It was gold plated and, bearing 
no advertising matter, it constituted 
something that was highly appreciated 
by every recipient. : 

Dayton, Ohio, bakers in attendance 
were: George Krug, Sr., George Krug, 
Jr., Albert Krug, O. W. Bauman, H. F. 
Rist, Charles Jund, G. Schattschneider, 
D. D. Smith, Henry Hey, Adam Deger, 
August and George Geis. Ernest Rost, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, was with the Dayton 
bakers. 

Charles E. Abbott is retiring from 
the office of treasurer after 13 years’ 
service, because he has gone out of the 
bakery business, and the constitution re- 
quires that the treasurer shall be actively 
in baking. The organization presented 
him with a silver service in token of its 

esteem and appreciation. 

Under the direction of H. W. Brown, 
Pittsburgh manager, the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. is giving a baking demonstra- 
tion in Johnstown, Pa., at the general 
store of the Pennsylvania Traffic Co. 
Biscuits are baked in an electric oven 
and distributed to patrons of the grocery 
department. 

Wade Holland and Harry Fallis, To- 
ledo, Ohio, were among the big whole- 
salers. Also J. Spang and son William, 


of Cleveland, and Louis Danzig, Akron, 
Ohio. J. A. Buhrer, Oklahoma City, was 
another big flour buyer. 


Gerald Billings, 


Harry Freerer and A. E. Trafford rep- 
resented the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. 

Prof. L. A. Fitz. of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, read a paper upon 
“Streams and their blending to make 
commercial grades of flour; and why 
flours often differ as they do.” In han- 
dling this subject, Prof. Fitz described 
the modern process of milling, the dif- 
ferent grades made and the composition 
of them. 

J. J. Nissen and F. C. Calderwood, 
Portland, Maine, L. G. Hathaway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., L. A. Friend, elrose, 
-Mass., T. A. Cushman, Whitman, Mass., 
and wives, and J. D. Morehouse, Law- 
rence, Mass., came by private car. Mr. 
and Mrs, Nissen on their return stopped 
for a few days at Lockport, N. Y., as 
guests of the Federal Milling Co. 

A. W. Kley, of Phoenixville, Pa., ex- 
plained to the convention the plan of 
establishing a home for bakers, and a res- 
olution was passed pledging the associa- 
tion’s moral support and asking the ex- 
ecutive committee to report upon the 
matter at its meeting in February. So 
far, $5,000 have been pledged. Plans for 
buildings and grounds were on exhibi- 
tion. 

Tuesday afternoon, the bakers were 
the guests of the Gwinn Milling Co. 
About 700 visited its fine plant, and din- 
ner was served in the area under the 
concrete bins. Present on this occasion 
were: O. E,. Gwinn, C. E. Gwinn, B. W. 
Marr, C. S. Heiston, E. F. Wickline, W. 
H. B. Laing, G. C. Givens, W. A. War- 
wick, J. B. Baxter, W. C. McBroom and 
J. V. Baker. 

Of the bakers, there were E. B. Mitch- 
ell and H. P. Sullivan, Peru, Ind; F. L. 
Randall, Utica, N. Y; Claude Peters, 
Muskogee, Okla; W. Berens, Washington, 
D. C; F. C. Haller, Pittsburgh; G. C. 
West, White River Junction, Vt. Latter 
is president of the New England Tri- 
State Master Bakers’ Association. Also 
F. A. Robert and W. R. Baker, of the 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

The interest shown in the bread ex- 
hibit, organized and managed by W. J. 
Morris, Jr., Columbus agent of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was of a most 
encouraging character. It was a com- 
parative but noncompetitive exhibit, no 
prizes being awarded. About 200 loaves 
were submitted and bore no identifying 
sign. Emil Braun and Prof. J. C. 
Sommers were the judges. It is possible 
that this year’s experience may lead to 
a competing exhibit, ribbon prizes being 
given: 

W. G. Gooding, president of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, arrived 
Wednesday, and aside from meeting a 
good many baker customers, he had a 
conference with his representatives, six 
in number. To these he gave a dinner 
at the Chittenden Hotel. Besides him- 
self, there were present A. L. Makely 
and wife, George W. Brennecke, Cleve- 
land; Robert Fythian, Indianapolis; A. 
L. Chittenden, Detroit; E. J. Chenot and 
J. A. De Rolph, Dayton, Ohio. 

Resolutions of thanks and appreciation 
were passed, in which the Gwinn Milling 
Co. and Harry Meyer were particularly 
mentioned. The exhibition and enter- 
tainment committees were composed of: 
Exhibition—Harry Meyer, chairman; A. 
E. Lowe, secretary; W. C. Lau, treas- 
urer; William J. Morris, Jr., manager of 
bread exhibit; Harry Apple, H. Hurst, 
T. Woodland, J. Lucks. Entertainment 
—A. G. Reck, chairman; Carl Faelchle, 
secretary; Roy Ferguson, J. W. Cartz- 
dafner, William Reynolds, Ben Law, C. 
Drake, H. E. Smith, Chris Faelche. The 
ladies’ reception committee was made up 
of about 40 bakers’ wives and others. 


Exhibits at Columbus Convention 
At the Columbus convention, among 

those occupying booths or making ex- 

hibits, with the men in charge, were: 

The Fleischmann Co. booth was a popular 
one. It was fitted up as a reception room, 
with cigars, telephones, desks and writing 
accommodations for callers. 

Read Machinery Co., three styles of its 
cake mixer. S. N. Warner, J. G. McCoy, 
P. S. Ward, H. M. Bachman, O. R. Read, 
J. M. Wilde, Sr., and John Becker. Roses 
were presented to callers. 

Pneumatic Sales Corporation, bread wrap- 
pers; G. F. Pond and George Broughall. 

Merrell-Soule Co.’s powdered milk, mince- 
meat and egg powder. Robert Soule, J. A. 
Wiggie, E. H, McKenzie, J. H. Braker and 
K. H. Mawhorter. Souvenirs were paper- 
weights and egg beaters. 

Corby Co., Washington, yeast products; 
W. 8S. Corby, R. L. Corby, Fred Treuleben, 





i Lewis, A. N. Apple, A. 


A. B. Cox, W. C. 
Coyle, C. V. French, Robert Garrison, George 
Gould, R. 8. Harland, R. M. Hopkins, W. 
B. Johnson, A. B. Laws, H. J. Lueders, E. 
B. Nicolait, Walter Randall, A. A. Sutor, H. 
B. West, John White and F. G. Wondell. A 
paper to be issued regularly made its first 
appearance. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., two ovens; 
J. I. Marshall, John Faulds, J. L. Lawry 
and Oliver Littlest. Handsome souvenirs 
were given out. 

Red Star Yeast Co; B. A. Bergenthal, 
J. S. Lawrence, W. H. Clark, BE. A. Ahl- 
strom, Frank Showalter, E. C. Bowle, Wil- 
liam Klein, Arthur White, J. P. Burns and 
Frank Dowbrava. They gave out fans and 
booklets. 

National Association of White Corn Mill- 
ers, corn flour made by 17 different mills; 
Cc. W. Schmidt and W. L. Haskell. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., demonstra- 
tion of molder; F. X. Lauterbur, F. J. Carey 
and Paul Lauterbur. 

G. B. Lewis Co., 
Bacon, L. W. Parks. 

Columbys Show Case Co; Fred Ashinger, 

. J. Deardorff and H. Kunkler. Candy 
was given to callers. 

Malt-Diastase Co; G. P. Reuter, A. E. 
Whitaker, C. 8S. Calhoun, H. M. Weinstein 
and Charles Jungman. It had two booths 
and gave useful souvenirs. 

American Bread Wrapping Co., sealing 
machines; E. Firsch and W. F. Metcheil. 

Wrapper Sealing Machine Co., sealing ma- 
chine; P. Colvin. 

Boebinger Hardware Co., sprayers; E. J. 
Becker and A. Boebinger. 

California Associated Raisin Co., raisin 
bread; J. N. Hunter, F, B. Sweitzer, C. 
Nelson, J. R. Davis, John Haley and John 
Paver. 

National Veneer Co., 
E. Fitzgiven. 

Century Machine Co., molder; W. P. 
Teuchter, George Meyer and Herbert Hack- 
stedde. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., salt; O. I. Han- 
son and F. A. Sampson. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co; H. H. Lockwood and 
F. H. Reid. A clip and calendar was given 
to visitors. 

Operative Milfer -& Baker Laboratories, 
laboratory equipment; Charles Clark and J. 
Cc. Summers. 

Natural Dry Milk Co., milk powder; O. 
M. Boner, I. Loevy, H. E. Case, F. W. 
Lietzow and Miss Josephine Huddleston. 
Its canes were the hit of the convention. 

Joe Lowe Co; Joe Lowe, William Eich, R. 
Alexander, J. W. Krauss, B. Wolfman, M. 
S. Levy, William Mackey and H. Cassner. 

Jaburg Bros.,’ divider and rounder; J. 
Jaburg, Jr., J. S. Holahan and A, Pfiel. 

Simplex Wrapping Machine Co., sealing 
machine; J. A. Bort, E. L. and G, L. Hon- 
eywell. 

A. F. Ward Machinery Co; A. F. Ward 
and Miss M. E. Black. 

D. Lesser, J. A. Cassell, J. D. Gill and 
F. B. Sweitzer were the advertising spe- 
cialty men, 

Hohmann & Maurer Division Taylor In- 
strument Co., Rochester, N. Y., thermom- 
eters; T. C. Hazard. 

August Maag Co., pans; A. J. Will, G. H. 
Litz, Jr., and W. A. Leimbach. 

Pantasote Co., New York, wagon body 
showing their pantasote panel; William 
Lake and William Anderson. 

Petersen Oven Co; C. W. Rossow, I. J. 
White and J: D. Gill. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., at warerooms of Cen- 
tral Ohio Supply Co., dough mixer, cake 
mixer, flour sifter and elevator outfit; BE. 
W. Heckel, J. 8S. Easton, H. F. Dornett and 
W. R. Meyer... Hat brushes were distributed, 

American Box & Crate Co., Louisville, Ky., 
shipping boxes, crates, etc; Lee Oberdorfer 
and W. O. Anderson, who were formerly 
connected with the Anderson Box & Basket 
Co., Henderson, Ky. 

Hammerschlag Mfg. Co; A. B. Nyquist, 
R. K. Lessley, P. L. Goodard and O. H 
Wilts. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, cake ma- 
chinery; H. L. Johnston, D. M. Spencer, G. 
Eichman, E. C. Bodenhoff, William Geissin- 
ger, Arthur Probeck, George Carr and 
Thomas Ratiaczak. 

Standard Oven Co; E. J. and A, F, Hart- 
zell. 

Union Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, DL, 
bread and bun rounder, wrapping machine; 
Paul Franke, William Elwood, Johnston 
McCoy, A. Katzenberger and Frank Streick. 

Champion Machinery Co., divider and 
cake mixer; W. E. Fay, A. Katzenberger 
and E. C, Clark. 

Dial Steel Products Co., 
B. Smith and E. I. Dial. 

J. W. Hance Foundry Co., line of pre- 
miums; F. R. Maish. 

Nulomoline Co., New York, nulomoline; 
L. Ferraioli and C. W. Taussig. 

S. Gumpert Co., bakers’ specialties and 
skimikris; J. Gumpert, 8S. Bernhard, J. W. 
Taylor, M. Strauss, G. W. Martin and C. W. 
Heritage. Its souvenirs were milk bottles. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Co., 
automatic bread-wrapping machine; D. O. 
Holden and C. O, Brownell. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, shipping cartons; J. F. Kanzler and 
H. H. Squires. 

Lynn-Superior Co., 
mixer; A. M. Peck, W. G. Kirchoff, Fred 
Geiger, Jr., W. R. Stansell, R. G. Beattie, 
F. G. Meyer and G. W. Sting. 

Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill; J. T. 
Aubrey. 

Koening-Keller Co., pan-cleaning machine; 
T. H. Keller and M. D. Koening. 

American Oven & Machine Co., 
mixer; Felix Notz and George Ryan. 

American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, divider and rounder; T. W,. Remmers, 
E. Schaumberg, John Carey, H. J. Hartman 
and George Gay. 

Wright Automatic Wrapping & Tying 
Machine Co., automatic bread-wrapping m@q- 
chines; R. H. Wright and E. L. Bracy. 

San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, Philadelphia, 
line of advertising premiums; 8S. Friedberger 
and Richard. Reise. 

Union Sanitary Rack Mfg. Co., racks, 
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trucks, etc; G. W. Dean, Bruce Warner and 
G. P. Griffin, 

Edward Katzinger Co., pans; 8. C. Kat- 
zinger and C. C, Burney. 

P. Ballantine & Sons; T. L. Jordan, W. 
J. Meade, Arthur Borret and E. O. Lancas- 
ter. Cigar cutters were given to visitors. 

Schulze Advertising Service, bread adver- 
tising propositions; William Evans, Harry 
Meissler and J. M. Gottleib. A giant pencil 
was its sotvenir. 

Normalair Co., humidifiers; F. F. Bahnson 
and F. N. Holmes. It is reported the com- 
pany made many sales; Regan Bros., Min- 
neapolis, bought the one on exhibition. 

Hughes Electric Heating Co., electric 
oven; E. D. Kaiser. Buns were baked and 
distributed. 

Excelsior Seat Co., Columbus, Ohio, auto- 
mobile and wagon bodies; J. M. Pritchard. 

National Binding Mdchine Co., sealing ma- 
chines; H. McFaurl and C. A. Bobst. 

Cruver Mfg. Co., premiums, flags and pen- 
nants for advertising; T. H. Grady, F. D. 
Patchen and E, T. Stewart. 

Worcester Salt Co; A. F. W. St, John 
distributed trays. 

Ohio Pure Food Co., egg substitutes; C. 
W. Bell and A, A. Stutz, 

Cc. D. Cooley & Co., plans and photos of 
some of large bakeries; C. D. Cooley and 
Miss Ida Friedman. 

J. H. Day Co., molder with extension at- 
tachments; C. 8S. Hurst, F. M. Dudley, D. 
K. Allison, E. F. Clark, E. A. Johnson, D. 
D. McClellan and H. C. Hettmansperger. 

Thomson Machinery Co., rounder, auto- 
matic proofer and molder, with attachments; 
J. J. Hoppin, W. J. M. Walker, H. L. Roscoe, 
E. T. Parson, Z. West, W. F. Fletcher, G. E. 
Gowdy and E. DeNave. Watch fobs were 
distributed. 

Petri & Jones Co., Boston, crescent roll 
machine; G. H. Petri, F. M. Jones and J. 
O. Bergeron, 

Hubbard Oven .Co., white-tiled nickel- 
plated German-American oven; Arthur Fos- 
dyke, Sidney Bennett and Paul Wielatz. 

John Koffol, Chicago, cake decorations 
and ornaments; Allen Shantz, 

Cabell Co., Baltimore, bakers’ specialties; 
Ss. L. Peal, F. M. Cabell and J. E. Hood. 
Mirrors were distributed. 

Ss. O. Lindeman Advertising Co. and Tem- 
ple-Hanna Co., bread campaigns and bun 
machines, respectively; 8S. O. Lindeman, T. 
P. Williamson and D, J. Hanna. The Linde- 
man company gave out bluebird cuff but- 
tons, etc. 

Siebel Institute of Technology; O. J. 
Freed, E. A. Siebel and O. J. Wunnenberg. 

Hassen Mfg. Co., automatic bread-wrap- 
ping machine; George Laing and A. H. 
Hayssen. 

J. J. Hennessy, the systematizer, explained 
his work. 

Dutchess Tool Co; C. F. Getler. 


Parafine Parchmut Paper Co., Newark; 


W. J. Eisner. 

Water Paper & Board Co., C. P. Eick and 
Cc. R. Wright. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co; J. 
E. Giles. 

National Wrapping Paper Co; H. A. 
Sevigne. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co; 8S. L. 
Barnes, H. M. Clark and W. C. Rasch, 

Peerless Wire Goods Co., bread racks; A. 
M. Brown and C. D. Wiselogel. 

American Diamalt Co; W. D. Phillips, C. 
H. Van Cleff, John Ade, F, J. Stadelhofer 
and H. E. Henneberger. Souvenirs, leather 
cigar cases. 

Seinsheimer Paper Co; R. Consantine and 
Cc. Egolf. 

Colborne Mfg. Co., pie machinery; Oliver 
Colborne. 

Gottschalk Co., small dough mixer and 
pan-cleaning and greasing machines; George 
Taylor and H. B. Groninger. 

. K. Stover Co., Troy, Ohio, sanitary 
cracker and snap dispenser; I. K. Stover. 

Corn Products Refining Co., Argo corn 
sugar and cooking oil. Leather wallets 
were given out. 

General Oven Co; M. W. Jacobi, J. C. 
Lind, F. J. Meyer and G. E. Gowdy. 

Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa, 
“Plymeo” flour. 

Supply men were: John Becker, Jr., Unit- 
ed Bakers’ Supply Co; C. R. Keifer, Byrnes 
& Keifer; S. H. Neuhaus, EB. Kline and 
Joseph Healey, German Specialty Co; E. C. 
Johnson and I. A. Marshall, H. A. Johnson 
Co; Duhrkop Oven Co., J. C. Emley and 
H. L. Calhoun; Hirsch Bros. Co., bakers’ 
specialties, A. Hirsch and J. B. Hirsch; 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co., G. J. Hicks and I. 
W. Clinofsteine, 

Fleischmann Co. representatives not al- 
ready mentioned were: Harry Keiser, James 
Brannon, 8S. D. Zeis, C. A. Fisher, Earl 
Frazer, F. M. Blosser, Frank Fish, C, F. 
Weiler, Joseph Shawe, H. C, Lawrence, W. 
V. MelIlyan, Harry Vigus, 8S. Donaldson, C. 
W. Boden and C. R. Russ. 

F, E. Hazard, General Colonial Co; H. H. 
Kingery, Cincinnati Bakers’ Supply Co; G. 
K. Blakely, A. J. Fish & Co; Paul Bessire, 
Bessire & Co; W. L. Hand, Hand Importing 
Co; C. W. Helm, Helm-Built Ovens; D. H. 
Ross and Edwin Kelley, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co; R. W. Williams, F. G. 
Yentsch, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; B. B. 
George, Pittsburgh Bakers’ Supply Co; W. 
G. Herbold, Proctor & Gamble Co; T. P. 
MecVicker, Roberts Portable Oven Co. 


Mill Representatives 


Among the mill representatives at the 
convention, not previously mentioned, 
were: 

Bay State Milling Co., R. R. Sanborn; 
Buckeye Cereal Co., G. B. Percy; Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., A. L. Makely; Claro Milling 
Co., J. F. Sheppard; Cleveland Milling Co., 
Cc. W. Fairchild, W. C. Gould, W. G. Horn- 
ung, C. A. Welsheimer; B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., E. A. Weaver; Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., F. Hutchinson; Listman Mill Co., 
R. McCutcheon; Marshall Milling Co., L. E. 
Stolzenbach; New Prague Flouring Mill Co., 
c. J. Thornton, Hiram Gates; Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Dexter Crandall, W. R. 


Bailey, A. M. Burnett, C. B. Mowery, Frank 
Felkney, E. Henderson, J. Johnson; Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., A. M. Kopp, 

Kopp, W. 8. Neiswonger, W. 8. Wilkinson, 
A. L. Chittenden and A. G. Davis; Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., A. D. ‘Acheson, + SE A 
Oliver; Sheffield-King Milling Co., J. C. Tem- 
pleton, W. H. Brudi, Marvin P. Evans, B. C. 
Edgell, J. L. Purdy; W. H. Stokes Milling 
Co., Oscar Miller; Washburn-Crosby Co., W. 
J. Morris, Jr., Franklin J. Connolly, H. F. 
Schudlick, D. W. Cass, W. J. Morris, Jr., 
H. H. Weisheimer, .R. B. Anderson and F. 
R. Eaton; Wolf Milling Co., J. B. Bianton; 
W. J. Jennisen Co., E. E. Henderson; Phoe- 
nix Mill Co., Marietta, Ohio, C. H. Groves; 
Sparks Milling Co., Charles Lantz; Standard 
Cereal Co., Ellsworth Huffman; George Hay 
& Co., E. L. Detwiler; Hubbard Milling Co., 
E. T. Yates and C. 8. Wallin; National Mill- 
ing Co., E. McDaniel and E. M. Sullivan; 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, E. J. Burkley; G. 
W. Van Dusen & Co., J. W. Payler. 





INSTRUCTION FOR MILLERS 


Director Prosser Outlines Plans of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, for Teach- 
ing Millers 


Referring to the instruction available 
to those wishing to improve or equip 
themselves for employment in flour mills 
at the Dunwoody Institute, Director C. 
A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody Institute at 
Minneapolis, gave this outline: 


OPEN TO WHOM 


Oilers, helpers, grinders and bolters of 
the grinding and bolting departments, 
and to second millers and head millers. 
A course of lectures in 1911 at the Man- 
chester School of Technology was at- 
tended by “screen men, milling opera- 
tives on the various machines, warehouse- 
men, mill clerks, foremen, milling ap- 
prentices, flour salesmen, travellers, and 
even by provender millers.” 


WHEN GIVEN 

In part-time classes; two to four hours 
per week to these groups: 

Group working 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 4:30 
to 5:30, two hours two times per week; 
7:30 to 9:30, one night per week; two 
nights per week. Group working 4 p.m. 
to 12 p.m., 1:30 to 3:30, one hour two 
times per week. Group working 12 p.m. 
to 8 a.m., 7:30 to 9:30, one night per 
week; two nights per week. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


The following are merely suggestive of 
possibilities: Most of the topics are taken 
from “Processes of Flour Manufacture,” 
by P. A. Ames, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. No attempt is made to list 
topics in order: 

Free-hand and mechanical drawing 
(much of this should consist of drawing 
of parts of the mechanism of the mill 
and of the different machines, to give 
habits of close observation, knowledge of 
parts, and ability to represent ideas to 
others); elementary laws of mechanics 
and machines; study of construction and 
operation of milling machines. A minia- 
ture mill having every machine used in a 
mill could be set up, taken apart, studied, 
its parts drawn, diagrammed, put to- 
gether and operated; study of power 
transmission, bearings, shaftings, gears, 
eccentric motions, ete., by actual use; 
the history of flour-milling; past and 
present conditions in flour-milling in the 
United States; study of. the wheat berry 
and its different parts, with photographs 
and diagrams—its chemical elements— 
variations of different kinds of wheat; 
simple chemical and other tests of 
wheat; wheat blends and mixtures; pow- 
er and power transmission; - comparative 


. speeds of machines; fire risks and safe- 
guards—amill-lighting; rules, regulations - 


and accidents; mill planning and con- 
struction; grain intake and _ stock-han- 
dling; preliminary cleaning of wheat; 
wheat storage; screening, grading and 
dressing mediums; dry cleaning of wheat ; 
wheat washing and whizzing; stock drying 
and conditioning; the gradual reduction 
system; the break system; scalping and 
grading; sifters and plansifters; flour 
sheet design; purification; reduction; 
flour-dressing; flour tests; offals; mill 
stopping and management. 


TRAINING OF MILLWRIGHTS 
It seems quite probable that most of 
the millwrights will continue to come 
from within the plant or the business. A 
knowledge of the workings of the mill 
gained in this way is undoubtedly a large 
part of the necessary equipment for the 
millwright’s duties. He is a mechanic of 
a very important and skilled kind. 
For the highest efficiency, however, he 
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know, ae, ores mechanic should 
know, how to make free-hand sketches to 
gee Bar Sia i read blue prints and 


e off tities correctly, figure di- 
mension and make drawings to 
scale. His elementary knowledge of 


needs to 


Ce pote: confirm and fix his prac- 
tice in ng of spouting. 

When teaching’ construction and opera- 
tion of milling machinery by actual dem- 
onstration is undertaken the course 
should be open to millwrights, carpenters 
and millwright helpers, as well as oilers, 
helpers, grinders, bolters and second 
millers. . ji 

TRAINING OF FLOUR TESTERS 

When young men are brought in from 
the outside, better results in the end 
would be secured if they were required 
to have at least a high school education, 
and preference was given to those who 
had taken courses in general chemistry. 
One head chemist is strongly of the opin- 
ion that the flour testers could be trained 
in the testing-rooms by the helper sys- 
tem. Much of this is now being done 
without being organized and systema- 
tized. A course of reading in a simple 
elementary book on the chemistry of 
flour and the making of bread could 
readily be laid out as required study. 

A list of the useful and helpful things 
in the chemical testing of flour could be 
made, which it would be of great ad- 
vantage for them to know, either for 
their present work or for the advanced 
position in other lines to which they are 
finally sent. The head chemist could ar- 
range to have them taught by the testing 
chemist and checked as taught, either in 
a series of lessons during the routine of 
the work or at convenient periods, such 
as the noon hour and before and after 
the day’s work. 

As yet, nothing has been done with 
either the above programme or any other, 
and probably will not be until after the 
present school has secured permanent 
quarters. It seems certain that what- 
ever is done by way of training for the 
milling industry will be done very slowly 
and very carefully, because it is a new 
field where there is need of thorough 
study and patient experiment to find out 
what can be done either in the training 
of the ordinary workman or in the prep- 
aration of technical experts to be the 
future leaders in this industry. 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 18, 1915 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 486,934 29,164 95,201 857,230 
Ecos sagees  cae'e'ed 10,320 27,960 
P hiladelphia >) 8 Bee ree 19,000 20,000 
Baltimore. . 410,280 ..... ta ere 
a Ws <olGanr iconed S000 cvaste 
Newp. News 904,000" ..... 1,000 856,000 
Mobile ..... wee” «sees 2,000 23,000 
N. Orleans.1,331,000 29,000 87,000 2,000 


Gervais: .. eT eee rikccs § sheee 
Montreal ok Ee 20,000 





Tots., wk.6,026, 214 58, 164 249,664 1,786,190 
Prev. wk...2,645,850 170,842 141,340 2,145,192 
U. K’gdom. BSEQ Cee. seese lf, Sea 
Continent ..4,044,592 ..... 23,422 
8. and Ctl. 

yg 
W. Indies... 
Other 

countries. . 


eoeee 80,531 eleece 
36,346. vices, 


770,630 58,164 1,623 


Totals ...6,026,214 658,164 249, 664 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 

Sept. 18, 1915 last year 

Weeat, DE caiiewsed 37,456,313 76,367,567 


Pieer, UDG ..sigeotes 2,167,185 2,623,926 
Totals as wheat, bus. 47,163,645 88,175,234 
COPe,- BOO. oc coves yer 3,578,120 1,127,545 
Oe, . TARE os bik bo ad ee 16,620,554 9,813,330 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 24, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Wheat ae Barley Flax 
1 











ie  Seerevere rc. 292 25 
re 414 21 38 99 
Consolidated ...... 286 18 il 60 
Se 441 12 20 See 
WEGOtM  vbs< veces 439 31 9 207 
Grain Growers’ ... 367 6 16 ee. 
Fort William ..... 164 16 12 152 
eS EE 116 11 11 se 
ee eer 415 19 4 61 
Can. Northern .... a 32 88 231 
Horm & Ce ..ccss 5 1 2s 
Government ...... 4 45 20 59 
BOC. Si vscveve 4,182 224 255 89 
r. 9  DaStsarerey 14,348 1,803 408 1,855 
ORPOEER. cb ivegwss 5,437 168 214 ] 


Lake shipments... 4,283 103 212 10 
Rail shipments... . ine a 2 1 





The Bank Line, of London, has an 
nounced its entry into the San Fran 
cisco-Orient trade. The first steamer 0! 
the line to begin this service will be th: 
Inveric, to load at Hongkong Nov. 1. 
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All quotations subject to confirmation. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicage: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants ................$5.90@6.10 
Spring wheat patent, jute ....... 4.90@5.10 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 4.50@4.60 
Spring wheat clears, jute......... 4.10@4.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.00@3.25 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 3.00@38.20 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 4.90@5.10 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...... «.++-$5.10@5.30 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 4.60@4.90 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 4.10@4.30 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute....... . $5.25 @5.50 

Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... . 5.00@5.20 

Clear, Kansas, per bbi, jute....... 4.256@4.60 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute ............ $4.75 @5.00 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.256@4.40 

MILLFEED—Chicago mills are somewhat 
mixed in their quotations, owing to the 
september option of wheat. However, the 
output is large and feed is plentiful. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $20.50; middlings, 
first half of October shipment, $21.75; win- 
ter bran $21, middlings $28.50, and red dog 
$29.50, in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Demand quiet, and prices 
-haded to make sales. 

RYE—In good demand and prices %@ic 
higher, Receipts falling off. Only small 
percentage of arrivals are of choice quality. 
No, 2 sold at, 96@98%c, inside for soft car; 
No. 3 at 93@96c, and No. 4 at 92@93c. 

WHEAT—Premiums broke sharply, buyers 
refusing to follow advance in September, 
ind closed about inside figures. Receipts of 
winters not large. No. 2 red 6c over Sep- 
tember, with sales at $1.11%@1.12%; No. 3 
red 1@8%ec over September, and sold at 
$1.05% @1.09%. No. 4 red sold at 95c@$1. 


No. 2 hard 5@6c over September, and sold’ 


it $1.11%@1.12%; No. 3 hard 1@3c over 
September, and sold at $1.09. No. 4 hard 
sold at 90c@$1.05. Spring wheat weak. No. 
1 northern sold early at slight premium over 
september, and closed at ic discount, with 
a sale at $1.06. No. 3 northern sold at 95c. 
No. 1 velvet chaff, September price to 2c 
under, No, 2 velvet chaff sold at $1.03%, 
ind a car No, 3 at 95c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis..... 203 228 163 212 
Wheat, bus.... 2,217 4,345 1,237 2,369 
Corn, bus...... 2,536 821 1,044 1,257 
Oats, bus...... 2,894 2,810 3,236 4,121 
Rye, bug....... 1256 78 144 56 
Barley, bus.... 619 846 127 84 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$5.55@5.65 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 5.15 @5.30 
Fancy CleGS, FROG: os vccscccuscvess 4.20@4.40 
Rye flour, standard city blended 
brands, wood 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 4.80@4.95 
4 


Kansas straight, cotton .........: 85 @5.00 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ - @5.30 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton .......... @1.90 


Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 lbs, cottom ........... oo» - @1.95 

MILLFEED—-Easier, with standard bran 
quoted at $20; standard fine middlings, 
$20.75; rye feed, $20; flour middlings, $24.25; 
red dog, $28.75; brewers’ dried grains, $25,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. Demand improved from 
all sections, 


WHEAT—Declined 2@3c for the week, 
with demand good from millers and shippers 
for milling ‘grades. Receipts, 143 cars. Ship- 
pers bought off-grades, and the week's busi- 
ness was satisfactory. Millers have fair 
stocks on hand, but want choice and are 
willing to pay top prices for fancy. No. 1 
northern, §$1.05@1.08; No. 2, $1.02@1.05; 
No. 8, 86@98c; No. 1 velvet, $1.04@1.06; No. 
2, $1@1.04; No. 2 hard, $1.06@1.11; No. 2 
red, $1.06@1.11; No. 3 red, $1.03@1.07. 


No.inor No.2nor No. 3nor 
Monday 104@107 100@103 88@ 96 
Tuesday .... 105@107 102@103 88@ 97 
Wednesday... 104@108 102@105 88@ 98 
Thursday ... 104@108 102@105 88@ 98 
Friday ...<. 104@107 101@104 88@ 98 
Saturday ... 104@106 100@103 86@ 96 


BARLEY—Firm. Western ic higher, with 
demand good from maltsters for choice. 
Receipts, 285 cars. The movement is ex- 
pected to increase and commission men look 
for good demand for best qualities. Medium, 
60@61c; No. 3, 55@60c; No. 4, 52@658c; re- 
jected, 48@63c; Wisconsin, 54@6ic. 

RYE—Declined %c early in the week; 
later market was strong, advancing 4%c. 
The demand was good from millers and dis- 
tillers, and offerings were readily taken. 
Receipts, 68 cars. No. 1, 94c@$1; No. 2, 
93% @99e; No. 3, 92@96%e. 


CORN—Declined 1%c early in the week; 
later recovered, but again sold off, closing 
3c lower. The demand was good for yellow, 
but other grades were slow. Millers bought 
moderately well of white. Receipts, 201 
cars. No. 8 mixed, 71@74c; No. 3 yellow, 
72% @T4%c; No. 4 yellow, 72@74c; No. 3 
white, 71% @73c. 

OATS—Declined % @ic early; later recov- 
ered, closing 2%c higher. Receipts, 230 cars. 
The demand was good, and offerings were 
readily piaced. Shippers report good de- 
mand from the East, for both clipped and 
natural. Standard, 35% @39c; No. 2 white, 
39c; No. 3 white, 34@38c; No. 4 white, 34 
@36%e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbis.. 75,660 105,320 110,117 92,819 
Wheat, bus. 167,500 554,925 652,134 356,764 
Corn, bus... 280,500 102,000 174,775 300,325 
Oats, bus... 437,000 680,200 507,305 1,192,600 


Barley, bus. 404,000 680,200 90,477 176,083 
Rye, -bus.... 75,520 132,795 65,652 120,515 
Feed, tons.. 7,360 6,560 6,979 8,486 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT, 25 


FLOUR—The prices quoted below are 
nominal and as nearly representative of the 
market as it is possible to make them 
through inquiry of many millers. It is im- 
possible to quote anything but prompt ship- 
ment flour with any degree of accuracy, and 
figures here named are on that basis. 

Following are approximate quotations on 
hard wheat flour, basis jute packages, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, carload or round lots, prompt 
shipment: 


Patent.....$4.75@5.00 Clear .....$3.60@4.10 
Straight... 4.50@4.75 Low-grade 3.00@3.50 
Established differentials are observed in 


quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $5.20@5.40 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’ a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $4.45@4.65, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran, although a trifie high- 
er since a week ago, is today weak, with 
little demand. Offerings are small, as mills 


are pretty well bought up and are not dis-~ 


posed to offer freely since prices went under 
90c. Ordinary grades of shorts are hard to 
sell but there is a fair demand for gray 
and white shorts. Quotations; basis Kansas 
City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 85@87c; brown 
shorts, 92@95c; gray, $1.10@1.12; white, 
$1.20@1.25; corn chop, $1.20@1.25. 

WHEAT—tThere was a rather active buy- 
ing of the better grade, but prices were 
hardly more than steady. Poorer grades are 
being bought for shipment and by exporters. 
A milling mixture of wheat can be had for 
about $1.02, on the Kansas City market. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.10; No. 3, 
$1.03@1.08; No. 4, 90c@$1; soft wheat, No. 
2, $1.20; No. 3, $1.14@1.17; No. 4, 92@95c. 

CORN—Fair demand for the moderate 
offerings, most of the purchases being taken 
for shipment. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 
2, 65c;.No. 3, 64c; No. 4, 64%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 66%c; No. 3, 65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


(9000's omitted) 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.... 1,833 2,384 1,665 2,279 
Corn, bus..... ° 170 83 111 70 
Oats, bus...... 122 184 48 102 
Rye, bus....... 7 1 4 s 
Barley, bus.... 20 20 24 3 
Bran, tons..... 1 1 3 3 
Hay, tons...... 5 5 1 1 
Flour, bbls..... 3 3 67 46 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 25 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


New 
PE OND oc ecchandecncevice sd $5.10@5.30 
DEE ab wedscde sc csoud Prabévonesé 4.65 @4.95 
Ue GOOD on cicicn cer assvevervoess 4.10@4.35 
Low-grades to second clears ..... 3.80 @ 4.05 


NEW SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton .......... $5.15 @5.35 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 4.65 @ 4.90 
Extra fancy, in jute ........... -. 4,00@4.55 
Low-grade to clears ......-see05. 3.55 @3.95 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 


basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 9$8c; hard wheat bran, 94c; 
middlings, $1.25. At mills to city trade: 


bran, $1@1.03; middlings, $1.30. 

WHEAT—Cash demand fair. Very little 
No. 2 is coming here, most soft wheat re- 
ceived grading Nos. 3 and 4. Soft winter 
wheat was 2@5c lower on the week. Hard 
winter wheat showed no change. Receipts, 
615 cars, against 600 previous week. Closing 
prices: No. 3 red, $1.10@1.18; No. 4 red, 
95c@$1.02; No, 2 hard, $1.12; No. 3 hard, 
$1.11. 


CORN—Cash demand slow, with prices 
lower from day to day, net change being 
2% @ic lower. Receipts 242 cars, against 
175. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 70c; No. 3 
corn, 68%c; No. 4 corn, 68c;.No. 2 yellow, 












71% @72c; No. 3 yellow, Tic; No. 2 white, 
70c; No. 3 white, 69c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, per bbl, $38.55, 
f.o.b. in wood; grits, hominy and pearl 
meal, $3.85. 

OATS—Cash demand fair, with net change 
1% @2c higher. Receipts light, 89 cars, 
against 149 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 37@37%c; No. 4 white; 35 @36c; 
No. 3 mixed, 34%c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, 95c, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1914 1915 1914 
Flour, bbls... 89,940 106,720 99,410 
Wheat, bus.. 996,564 856,653 781,110 482,070 
Corn, bus.... 412,880 141,600 133,420 115,910 
Oats, bus.... 195,500 647,700 259,170 365,370 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 3,300 14,240 15,040 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 64,000 6,870 3,270 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 Sept. 26 
5 915 


191 1914 
No. 2 red wheat.. 41,242 43,752 2,027,068 
No. 2 hard wheat.. See. -wsdeons 64,533 
No. 2 corn ........ 39,471 33,781 14,155 
No. 2 white corn.. 8,873 5,070 2,380 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 6,074 5,014 4,966 
No. 2 oats ........ 4,190 4,190 51,851 
We, B -Wete OBtB...  ncencs  svecce 3,700 
No. 3 white oats.. 151,560 155,087 189,429 
Seen. GOD cs cues Cress 16,130 


Pees @ BOG oie cesess 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 25 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,567 
bbis and 4,813,207 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
1,500 sacks to Manchester. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands, old....... $5.75 @6.25 
Spring patent, mew ........-....:. 5.10 @5.30 
Spring straight, new ............. 4.80@5.10 
Spring first clear, new ..........- 4.65 @4.90 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent, old... 5.75@6.25 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent, new .......... 5.25 @5.50 
Winter straight, new ...... -- 5.00@5.25 
Winter clear, new ........... 4.75 @5.00 
Winter patent, new ........... -+» 5.10@65.40 
Winter straight, new ...........+. 4.80@5.1 
Winter clear, Mew ......ceeeeee0. 4.60@4.90 


Kansas patent, jute sacks, new... 5.50@5.75 

Kansas straight, jute sacks, new.. 5.25@5.50 

Kansas clear, jute sacks, new.... 4.90@5.10 
MILLFEED—Spot stuff in moderate sup- 

ply, and steady but quiet. Feed to arrive, 

dull and easier. Quotations, ton: 

Winter bran— 


City mills’, in sacks ...... «+ -$....-@26.00 

To arrive, in bulk ....... «+++ 22.50@23.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

ME Sh enconsessectiecioscose 22.75 @ 23.25 


To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 22.00 @ 22.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

GD so iis rs sees sccccvsesers 27.50 @ 28.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

Se GOs tava uvies tad oeade 23.00 @ 23.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 30.00@31.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.00@23.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 25.50@26.50 

WHEAT—Market irregular under con- 
flicting outside advices, showing a net ad- 
vance of le for the week. Export demand 
good, and a fair inquiry from local millers. 
Receipts, 510,610 bus; exports, 411,042; stock, 


514,802. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot, October...... $1.09 @1.11 
No. 2 southern red .......... 1.07 @1.09 
Steamer No. 2 red ........... 1.06 @1.08 
We BH TGR. 60 ma ce cbt casscvcces 1.06 @1.08 
arr rere 1.03% @1.05% 
pO Ee eee eee 1.02 @1.04 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations: $5@ 
5.25 per 196 lbs in either wood or sacks. 

CORN—tTrade slow, and market weak and 
3c lower, under increased pressure to sell. 


Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
26,026 bus; stock, 70,156. Closing prices, 
per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ........-..e6- 83@s84 
Western steamer yellow ........... 82@83 
Wester ING. B POMOW cise yecccces 80@81 
TROSRTRTO FOO cecccccccccccessets 80@82 


CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade fair and values 


well sustained under moderate offerings. 
Quotations: 100-Ib 
Bbls sacks 

K-d. yellow meal....$3.85@3.90 $1.80@1.82% 
Gran, yellow meal... 3.85@3.90 1.80@1.82% 
Gran. white meal.... 4.25@4.45 2.00@2.10 
Yellow table meal... 3.75@3.85 1.75 @1.80 
White table meal,.... 4.25@4.35 2.00@2.05 
White corn flour .... 4.45@4.55 2.10@2.15 
Yellow corn flour ... 4.45@4.55 2.10@2.15 
Pearl hominy ....... 4.25@4.45 2.00@2.10 
Hominy and grits, 

de ee 9 Th ee 


OATS—tTrade slow and market declined 
% @ic under fairly liberal offerings, a large 
proportion of which was of unattractive 


stock. Receipts, 660,994 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 393,992 bus. Quotations: 

Bs... WEE on ntb gb. wetencadicccvess 39% @40 
Beek © WEEE 5 0s Cpacrcocpesvencoed 37 @38 
SENS GED occ recccckddoncccaces 32 @36 


“OATMEAL—The market firm under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Quotations: 
ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.50; patent, cut, 
per 200 Ibs, wood, $5.50@6; rolled, steam 
and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs in wood, $5@5.50; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $2.70@4.30. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Largely nominal. Quotations, 

car lots: Jute sacks Wood 

Spring patent, old.....$5.90@6.20 $6.20@6.50 


Spring patent, new.... 4.70@4.90 5.00@5.20 
Spring clears, old..... 6.40@5.70 5.70@6.00 
* Spring clears, new.... 4.30@4.60 4.60@4.90 
Spring low-grades .... 3.20@3.40 ....@.... 
Winter patents ....... 4.80@5.15 6.10@5.45 
Winter straights ..... 4.50@4.70 4.80@5.00 


Winter low-grades .... 4.00@4.20 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 4.75@6.60 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


The total flour exports for the past week 
amounted to 97,178 packages, which included 
100 to Liverpool, 14,994 to London, 2,800 to 
Cardiff, 3,000 to the Baltic, 250 to Bordeaux, 
12,659 to Pirzeus, 1,875 to the Mediterranean, 
and 61,500 to the West Indies. 

The total wheat exports were 504,879 bus, 
including 23,568 for Liverpool, 56,167 for 
Hull, 81,116 for Rotterdam, 160,639 for 
Stockholm and 183,389 for Landskronna 
(Sweden). 

WHEAT—Great irregularity has prevailed 
in the cash wheat market, with quotations 
showing very wide changes from day to day. 
There is a complete absence of interest in 
winter wheat, owing to the price, and quo- 
tations are nominal. Some of the exporters 
are doing a little business in hard wheat to 
certain markets which insist on getting the 
winter grades, but otherwise all the export 
business and a good deal of the buying of 
eastern mills is in Manitoba wheat, duty 
paid, The fact that, with the extraordinary 
crop in this country, wheat is being import- 
ed from Canada, makes a remarkable exhi- 
bition of the situation which has been cre- 
ated by the weather conditions since har- 
vest. Nominal quotations at the close of 
the week were: No. 2 red, $1.26; No. 1 
northern spring, September, $1.11%; No. 2 
northern spring, September, $1.08; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.26; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
October, $1.03%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
October, $1.01%; No, 3 northern Manitoba, 
October, 99% c. 

CORN—The spot corn market is dull and 
firm. Eastern demand quiet. Some Argen- 
tine corn continues to come in and rates are 
still at a price which enables an important 
concession to be made under western corn. 
New Texas corn, No. 3, was offered at 74%c 
delivered at New York in bulk, which is 
about 6@8c bu under old western, 

OATS—Steady. The local demand for 
cash oats has been comparatively limited, 
The eastern trade generally has been light, 
and a good many of the cash houses report 
a disposition on the part of eastern buyers 
to defer shipment of stuff, owing to liberal 
stocks on hand and complaints as to quality. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet. There has been a 
rather limited interest in rye flour, but quo- 
tations are steady, with new quoted at $5 
in sacks, up to $5.50 in wood. 

MILLFEED—Firm. The market has 
shown a considerable improvement recently 
and the demand has been somewhat better. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring, 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $22.75@23; stand. 
ard middlings, 100’s, $23.75@24; flour mid- 


dlings, 100s, $27.75; red dog, $31.50; oil 
meal, $39@40. City feed: bulk bran, $22.25, 
100-1b sacks $23.25; heavy feed, in bulk 
$23.90, 100-lb sacks $25; flour middlings, 


100’s, $33; red dog flour, $34, in bbls, 


CORN MEAL—Very limited interest, but 
values are steady, owing to the difficulty of 
getting any grinding corn at lower prices. 
Quotations: kiln-dried, export, bbis, $4; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $1.72; white, 100’s, $1.72; 
coarse, 100’s, $1.62; hominy, bbl, $3.85; gran- 
ulated yellow, $4.05 per bbl; white granu- 
lated, $4.10 per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $1.65; 
brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.64; grits, 100’s, $1.65; 
flakes, 100’s, $2.05. 








BALTIMORE, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special, new.......$5.55@5.70 


Goring Patent, BOW .2cccccccivses 5.30@5.45 
Spring straight, new ............ 5.05 @5.20 
BOPIMS CIOAT, BOW « cccccvoccsscces 4.25@4.90 
City mills’ best patent (blended)... ....@6.35 
ge” a! re reer «-- -@6.36 
CORP SEI 4 GOFRAEE 2 ccccccccccecss -.»+@5.00 
CRY MORES GIGEE ccccccccecacceses «-»»@4.60 
Winter patent, special, new....... 5.40@5.50 
Winter. patent, NOW .ccccscesseccs 5.25 @5.35 
Winter straight, new ...........+. 4.80@4.95 
Winter ClOAF, MEOW .nccsccccccsccr 4.55 @4.70 
Hard winter patent, new ......... 5.55 @5.70 
Hard winter straight, new ....... 5.25 @5.40 
Hard winter clear, new .......... 4.65@4.90 
Rye fidur, pure and blended...... 4.90@5.40 


MILLFEED—Down 25@50c, with demand 
generally slow and unsatisfactory. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$22@22.50; spring middlings, $23@23.50; 
city mills’ bran, $23.50@24; middlings, $24 
@ 24.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced %c, with movement 
disappointing and demand. excellent. Re- 


ceipts, 390,926 bus; exports, 343,219; stock, 
588,980. Closing prices: No. 2 red spot, 
$1.07%; September, $1.07%; October, 


$1.06%; No. 2 red western spot, $1.14; Sep- 
tember, $1.13%. 

CORN—Off 2c, with both demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 43,957 bus; ex- 
ports, 74,604; stock, 94,787. Closing prices: 
contract spot, 82c, nominal; domestic yellow, 
track, 84%c; range of white and yellow for 
the week, 81@82c; choice near-by yellow 
cob, per bbl, $4.20@4.25. 

OATS—Down %c on No. 3 white but un- 
changed on No, 4 white, with movement 
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and assuming ‘large proportions. 
1,409,361 bus; exports, Bagels 
stock, 1,609,897. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
new, 38% @38%c; No. 4 white, new, 34@365c. 

RYE—Up 2c, with both demand and 
movement fine. Receipts, 387,317 bus; ex- 
ports, 272,293; stock, 61,612. Closing price 
of new No. 2 western for export, $1.01@1.02. 


BARLEY—Unchanged, with no receipts, 


exports or stock, though a good business 
has been done of late, with the result that 
considerable grain is now pointing this way. 
Closing price of new feeding barley for ex- 





port, 57c. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

Flour Wheat Corn Rye 
To— bbls bus bus bus 
Liverpool ..... 8,382 86,000 coerce coves 
Copenhagen .. ....- 106,678  .ccse wecee 
Vaksdal, ete... ....-- GE5687 cease 169,435 
EMMGOR ccccce sccose AG) Bere ey eee 
Aarhus, etc.... ...-- 26,400 74,604 561,429 
Belfast, etc... ....- 19,070 © soses 51,429 
Havana ...... OOO aac sh keke’ ahede 
Totals ..... 10,805 343,219 74,604 272,293 





BOSTON, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $5.95 @6.50 
Spring, Minneapolis .......-..+++. 5.80@5.85 
Spring, country .....---seeereeene 5.50@65.75 
Spring clear, in jute ......-+-+-+++« 4.40@5.00 
Kansas patent, sacks ..........-- 5.40@6.00 
Winter patent .....cccccrcrcccees 5.35 @5.85 
Winter straight ...6....-.s-eeeee 5.00@5.70 
Winter clear ...ccesccccccccatens 4.70 @5.30 


MILLFEED—A fair demand for wheat 
feeds, with prices generally about 25c ton 
lower than last week. Oat hulls quiet and 
easy. Hominy, gluten and stock feeds in 
moderate demand, with the market firmly 
held. Alfalfa meal quiet. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $23.25; winter bran, $23.50@24.50; 
middlings, $24.25@29; mixed feed, $25.75@ 
29.50; red dog, in 140-Ilb sacks, $31.25; oat 
hulls, reground, $18; gluten feed, $28; hom- 
iny feed, $32.40; gtock feed, $29.50@31; al- 
falfa meal, No. 1, $24:70. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A _ quiet, easier 
market for oatmeal. Granulated, bolted and 
feeding corn meal and cracked corn lower. 
Rye flour firmer. Graham flour unchanged. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled 
oatmeal, $5.10; cut and ground, $5.61; gran- 
ulated corn meal, $4.10; bolted, $4.05; bag 
meal, in 110-lb sacks, $1.63@1.65; cracked 
corn, in 110-lb sacks, $1.65@1.67; rye flour, 
in sacks, $5@5.40; graham flour, $4.55@4.80 
for standard to choice, with fancy patent 
at $6.70. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbis.... 29,439 47,247 ...++  «seess 
Wheat, bus...372,739 220,406 287,499 302,7 

Corn, bus..... 2,014 44,216 2,018 27, oe 
Oats, bus..... 62,547 109,136 47,420 4,433 . 
Rye, bus...... seers 81,373 ..26. 61,707 
Barley, bus... 35,021 40,000 29,916 62,367 
Millfeed, tons. Oe lecpes) Seadqe “ese 
Corn meal, bbls SOG BE, FRE -siecs “Seeds 
Oatmeal, cases 3,095 De aneead.  ba¥ee 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,220 B.000 ccece dees 


WEEK'S EXPORTS 


-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool .... . 5,999 377,888 = .sccce 
London ...... eo 22,944 88,646 cc ccwee 
Provinces .... 121 | rere) ae ees 
Totals ..... 121 28,953 $16,974 ...05 
Since Jan. 1.16,193 783,403 7,763,374 651,954 





BUFFALO, SEPT, 25 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
Best patent ......ceeeceerecvvees $5.25@5.40 
BERRI 00 ccc cc ccevescecsecceoees 5.00@5.15 


Dipet GIOMP ..cccccccviccccceccveses 
Becond clear ...ceeececesereceens 
LOW-BFRMC 2 neces cccccccccccerecs 
BR Bt BD ccc ccccsccrccrececsecy 


Spring bran, per ton ....---eeeeeeene 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ 
Flour middlings, per ton ....+-..see06 
Red dog flour, 140-ib sacks, ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ccee 
Gluten feed, per ton ....-.eeeeeeeeee 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton .....-e56- 

Corn meal, table, per ton ....-.eeee+% 
Cracked corn, per tOM ....---eeeceeeee 
Cottonseed meal, per tom ......+-.565 

Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... ‘ 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood... 5.30 

WHEAT—Millers wanted September ship- 
ment, and paid some big premiums for any- 
thing on the way, loading or to be loaded by 
the close of the week. September No. 1 
northern was offered at 8@9%c, and shipment 
Monday 9c, over Chicago December, Octo- 
ber was quoted at 7c over. Winter wheat 
receipts were mostly hot or heating, for 
which 80@95c was paid. No. 2 red was 
quoted at $1.16@1.18, and No. 3 red at $1.08 
@1.11. No. 2 white was quoted at $1.10@ 
1.12, and No. 3 white at $1.02@1.05. More 
settled conditions are looked for next week. 

CORN—No demand near the close of the 
week, and offerings liberal at 5%c decline. 
The trade bought to arrive at much lower 
prices, Closing: No. 2 yellow, 78%c; No. 3 
yellow, 78%c; No. 4 yellow, 77%c,-—through 
billed. No offerings in store, 

OATS—Good demand all week, and the 
market was well cleaned up today of any- 
thing desirable. There was a heavy supply 
of sample oats on the market, mostly hot 
or heating. Closing: standard, 38%c; No. 
3 white, 37c; No. 4 white, 35%c; hot and 
heating, 28@32c; store: No. 
No. 3 white, 37%c. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took a large amount 
of falr barley at 54@55c early in the week. 
At the close, sellers were asking 57@62c 
and had little to offer. Feed was quoted at 
64@655c, store, Buffalo. 





2 white, 41c; 
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RYE—Sellers were asking 98c@$1 for No. 
2, October shipment, c.i.f. Buffalo, but no 
business was reported. 





FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, sa Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 


Patent, Toledo-made ..........+e++ee+: $4.75 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PURGE |. c'v.6.c viene vectewcgeetGsvecs $5.10@5.20 
OO. 565.44 Che che ceedmedecncucs 5.00@5.10 
COG - b dic chp sdiet bos eb panics Gea? 4.60@4.70 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $20.00@24.00 
Po ee er er rrr yr fre 23. ew 00 
pT Br as ree or Eee -@26.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... ’ ‘| @23. 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... --@35.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. --@ 3.76 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. - red: 
Cash Sept. Dec. 


May 
Monday ...... $1.13 $1.13 $1.06% $1.09 
Tuesday ...... 1.13% 1.13% 1.06 1.09 
Wednesday .. 1.15 1.15 1.07% 1.10 
Thursday 1.15% 1.15% 1.06% 1.09% 
Friday ...... . be 1.14 107% 1.10% 
Saturday ..... 1.14% 1.14% 1.06% 1.09% 


Receipts last week 211 cars, 52 contract; 
year ago 160, 104 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 39 cars, 32 con- 
tract; year ago 12, 4 contract. Quotations: 
cash, 75c; September, 75c; December, 57c; 
May, 59%c. Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: No. 3 yellow, 75c; No. 4 
yellow, 73% @74c; No. 5 yellow, 71% @72c; 
No. 6 yellow, 69% @T71c; sample, 65@69c. 

OATS—Receipts 82 cars, 13 contract; year 
ago 43, 28 contract. Quotations: cash, 41%c; 
September, 41%c; December, 39%c; May, 
4lc. Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: standard, 41%c; No. 3 white, 36% 
@37%c; No. 4 white, 34% @35%c; sample, 
28% @31\c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts—, a) ame Py 
1915 1914 915 1914 


Wheat, bus.. 565,000 240,000 224, 500 70,400 
Corn, bus.... 46,800 14,400 5,800 19,000 
Oats, bus.... 147,200 68,800 191,500 651,000 





DETROIT, SEPT. 25 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 lbs, net, 
new wheat basis: 


Michigan patent, best ........... $5.55 @5.60 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 5.35 @5.40 
Michigan straight ..........++.+8. 5.25@5.30 
Michigan first clear ..........+.6. 4.656 @4.70 
Michigan second clear ........... 4.55 @ 4.60 
Michigan low-grade ..........++. 3.75 @4.00 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) 5.25@5.30 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 5.45 @5.50 


Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 5.25@5.30 





Minnesota first clear ..........6+5. 4.75 @4.80 
Minnesota second clear .......... 4.55 @4.60 
PUNO THO sce ccsccccvscscesvessvce 5.00@5.05 
PUN BIG. ok bees sé bvccnccectes 4.75 @4.80 
FE PD enki ck esestecwestcedisres 4.65 @4.70 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in bulk, 2,000 lbs: 
TORR. 66.5 60s eb cbs docresccccesess $18.75 @19.00 
Standard middlings ........... 22.75 @23.00 
WNOG GEOR beccccwctecrscccvens 23.75 @ 24.00 
Fine middlings ...... . 25.75 @26.00 
Cracked corn ........ . 29.50@29.75 
Coarse corn meal 29.50@29.75 
Corn and oat chop ...--.eeeees 26.75 @27.00 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood, 
net weights: 


Rolled oats, 180 lbs.............. $5.10@5.20 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.80@3.85 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.70@3.75 
White granulated meal, 196 Ibs... ret gts 
White cream meal, 196 lbs....... 3.70@3.75 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 

2 red wheat...$1.12 S CORR ...vecsoee 73% 
December .... 1.07% 3 yellow corn... 76 

BOP eccvcsese 1.09% Standard oats... 39% 
1 white wheat 1.09 B FYE wccccccces 94% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


WEEK'S 


Flour, bbls... 6,000. 10,160 9,000 9,100 

Wheat, bus.. 86,000 77,000 38,000 30,000 

Corn, bus.... 76,000 14,500 44,000 15,000 

Oats, bus.... 87,000 114,000 51,900 72,600 

Rye, bus..... 28,000 25,000 15,500 6,000 
STOCKS (BUS) . 

1915 1914 1915 1914 


339,500 100,900 


Wheat 107,500 443,000 Oats.. 
36,500 16,510 


Corn.. 37,600 42,100 Rye... 





DULUTH, SEPT, 25 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Sept. 25 1914 
First patent, wood....$4.90@5.10 $5.80@6.00 
Second patent, wood.. 4.80@5.00 5.70@5.90 
Straight, wood ....... 4.70@4.80 5.60@5.80 
First clear, jute...... 4.15@4.40 4.45@4.70 
Second clear, jute..... 3.15@3.40 3.75@4.00 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.90@3.00 3.00@3.05 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Sept. 25 


1914 
Semolina, jute ess +e *. eee 
95 





Patemt, NCO ccccccocic 4.80@4.90 @5 
Cut straight, jute.:... 4.40@4.50 -@. 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations, per bbl, in car 


or round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept. 
25, were: family blend, $5.70; pure white 
rye, $5.90; white rye blend, $5.20; pure dark 
rye, $4.90; dark rye blend, $4.90. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ended on dates given: 
1916 bbls 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
Sept. 25.30,740 Sept. 26.36,600 Sept. 27.35,100 
Sept. 18.33,150 Sept. 19.40,100 Sept. 20.35,700 
Sept. 11.25,665 Sept. 12.19,200 Sept. 13.26,036 
Sept. 4.16,810 Sept: 5.23,600 Sept. 6.19,200 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1915 bbis 1914 bbis 1913 bbis 
Sept. 25.10,000 Sept. 26. .... Sept. 27. 7,350 
Sept. 18. .... Sept. 19. Sept. 20. 2,47 
Sept.11. .... Sept. 12. 7,590 ny 13. 4,366 
Sept. 4. .... Sept. 6. .... Sept. 6. 7,000 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 


Mill prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, were, Bo 25, with com- 
Parisons: 915 1914 
SOG. 264.36 cae cece $19. eo@e. 00 $19.50@20.50 
Stand, middlings.. 22.00@23.00 20.00@21.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 28.00@28.50 
Red dog ....++.-. 29.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 
Boston mixed feed 25.00@26.00 24.50@25.00 

For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c per ton less 
is asked, 

WHEAT—A busy week. Business large 
and mostly in deferred futures, Sentiment 
mixed, causing erratic price movement. 
Market responded readily to strong influ- 
ences on either side. Heavy receipts have 
relieved tension in acute cash _ situation. 
Premium eliminated, spot No. 1 northern 
now September price. Other grades dropped 
proportionately. Bidding by shorts and 
Chicago interests held September strong at 
times. Chicago needed supplies to mix and 
bring up grade of winter wheat. Late mar- 
ket held in check from larger decline by 
rain. However, prospects of clearing weath- 
er over Sunday and expected heavy accu- 
mulation on track Monday morning resulted 
in considerable selling pressure’ today. 
Spring futures, which were up 3c to over 5c 
at one time, closed with net gains of only 
1% @l1%c over previous week. Much the 
same factors were effective in durum, 
though prices held comparatively better, ex- 
cept December. That future closed 1c under 
week ago, as against gains of 4@8%c in the 
other deliveries. Steady absorption, and less 
volume pressing, sustained market. 

Shipping operations are being rushed and 
the volume put out shows a material in- 
crease over previous week. Total amount 
shipped exceeded even the large receipts; 
stocks for the week show a decrease of 
625,000 bus. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat 
futures: 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
18... 99% 97 92% 23...102% 100 95% 


20...100 97% 93 24...103 101 97 
21...100 97 92% 25...103 101 96 
22...104% 101 97 26*..100 100 101% 
#1914. 
Duluth closing prices of new cash wheat: 
--Spot spring—, -—Spot durum—, 
No.in No.2n No.1 No. 2 


Sept. 18....$ .97 $ .95 $1.00% $ .98% 
Sept. 20.... .97% 95% 1.00 -98 
Sept. 21.... .98 -96 1.00 -98 
Sept. 22.... 1.02% 1.00% 1.05 1.03 
Sept. 23.... -98 -96 1.02% 1.00% 
Sept. 24.... .98% -96% 1.03 1.01 
Sept. 25.... .96% 94% 1.03 1.01 
Sept. 26%... 107% 1.04% 1.00% 98% 
*1914. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 18...... «+++@32% --@91 43@53 
Sept. 20...... «+++ @32% --@91 43@53 
Sept. 81...... 32 @33 --@91 43@53 
Sept. 22...... 32% @33% --@93 45 @55 
Sept. 23...... 32% @33% --@93 45@54 
Sept. 24...... 32% @33% --@93 45@654 
Sept. 25...... 32% @33% -@96 47@54 
Sept. 26, 1914. -@45% 89@90 45@60 


Stocks of coarse grain at Duluth-Superior 
elevators on Sept. 25 (000’s omitted), in bus: 


r——Domestic—, -——Bonded——_, 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 


Oats ...... 369 753 1,338 11 14 132 
Ry@ .crcees 117 84 286. ,.. ees ese 
Barley -1,253 1,563 1,792 27 22 47 
Wiaxseed .. 168 905 615 8 431 146 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 25 
(000’s omitted), in bus, and receipts. by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 126 155 790 179 53 370 
1 northern. 542 1,244 4,618 1,801 948 988 
2 northern. 200 1,373 662 761 689 477 


Nos 3 ....>% eee 153 10 367 # 681 94 
Me. @ sev ese 93 1 101 342 eee 
Rejected eee 4 8 23 38 18 
No-grade .. ... 40 7 #126 169 44 
Sample gr. eee 11 39 42 
Sp’l bin.... 900 1,321 258 bes wee eee 





Totals ..1,768 4,383 6,354 3,369 2,849 2,033 
Macaroni... 863 6596 1,236 1,505 803 1,088 
S’western.. 183 186 172 188 294 164 














Western .. ..-. 4 1 1 11 10 
Mixe@ .0.: css eee ee 162 108 66 
Totals .2,814 5,169 7,763 5,225 4,065 3,281 
Bonded ... 116 254 376 116 207 377 
Totals ..2,930 5, 423 8 8 139 5,341 341 4,272 3,658 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, at Duluth-Superior, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

o——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 





Spring -3,395 3,282 2,479 3,569 1,970 1,874 
Durum -1,602 994 1,378 1,794 1,144 1,023 
Winter ... 281 389 185 1384 879 204 
Western .. 1 3 1 1 2 
Totals ..5,279 4,668 4,083 5,498 3, 495 3,101 
Bonded ... 186 152 260 3873 53 154 
Totals ..5,465 4,820 4,303 5,871 3,548 3,255 
OGSE. «ocx 434 515 608 438 122 81 
Bonded.. 3 2 1 eae ewe o9 
rere 447 258 112 491 278 40 
Bonded.. ... one rT 3 ows b.0% 
Barley ....1,139 6551 1,089 679 425 1,232 
Bonded. . 12 4 16 rr oes ees 
Flaxseed .. 5 36 171 348 96 304 
Bonded.. ... ee See 160 
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FLAXSEED—Early market ee. 
though prices showed gradual 
Trading more than ordinarily light. On 
day (Sept. 24) demand for supplies gave 
solidity to market and a 6@7c advance. A 
gain of 5@6c more was added today. The 
bulge uncovered freer offerings and led to 
sharp setback. However, net gains for the 
week run 8%c in December to 14%c for 
September. Fair business done on the up- 
turn. Strength was due to a combination 
of bullish factors, meager receipts, light 
offerings and realization that late threshing 
will delay movement for several weeks. 
Poor reports are coming in regarding the 
Argentine crop. All this tended to a broader 
inquiry. Free shipping instructions are also 
rapidly reducing elevator stocks of old flax- 
seed here. At the close of business today, 
local houses held only 171,000 bus. Present 
conditions make for a very strong situation. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 28 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for new-crop flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Sept. 28 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$5.25@5.60 $5.55@5.75 


Second patent, wood... 5.10@5.45 5.40@5.60 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.50@4.80 4.55@4.75 
First clear, jute ...... 4.40@4.75 4.40@4.75 
Second clear, jute..... 2.60@3.00 3.30@3.75 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.60@2.70 2.90@3.00 


New-crop durum flour quotations f.o.b. 
Minneapolis today (Sept. 28) in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .+.......+...44. $4.85 @5.05 
PO, Nadas 00.p'b0 niu Kab 000 644 beso 4.70@4.85 
GEE b> bs ivosnadcestwscwusesobeace 3.30@3.40 


All quotations are made subject to con- 
firmation, 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Sept. 28) were nominally: 


LONDON 
OGD See be de Kodwsvabeebarels -@36s 6d 
SS re rer ee Janae Bo 
a PP rere Pee ..@34s 6d 
BOCOME: GSP sk ciisccitgnesecess -@26s 
GLASGOW 
ce, a TE EET Teer --@36s 6d 
First clear standard ........... .- @34s 6d 
BOCGRE GIO cos cctescccrkiodesc -@26s 
LIVERPOOL 
in. MEPS ETAT Sheree -.@36s 6a 
First clear standard i --@34s 6d 
DOCONE GHOF <voccdvevesccscens -@26s 





Mills are not making any gustetintin to 
Amsterdam, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
Oct. 2.22 cesses 345,275 414,515 421,130 
Sept. 25... 487,815 397,160 421,265 427,180 
Sept. 18... 455,090 407,325 415,820 416,750 
Sept. 11... 370,780 370,805 381,970 391,800 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
Oct. 8... sseves 68,300 66,300 35,620 
Sept. 25... 46,050 65,245 49,970 67,050 
Sept. 18... 36,745 37,480 48,000 56,735 
Sept. 11... 24,990 14,865 46,900 45,440 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- ‘ 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Aug. 7. 58 53,150 130,275 169,590 2,345 1,024 
Aug. 14. 58 49,800 112,710 173,170 510 350 
Aug. 21. 63 59,350 115,230 237,590 1,385 250 
Aug. 28. 63 57,550 125,135 239,820 1,865 1,740 
Sept. 4. 66 60,300 175,080 251,600 7,100 3,730 
Sept. 11. 67 59,550 240,565 272,495 6,020 2,140 
Sept. -18. 65 59,250 306,145 277,540 4,975 2,245 
Sept. 25. 57 55,025 298,840 242,580 12,690 1,390 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 

reported as follows by brokers: 


Sept. 28 Year ago 
DUG iw ntadceses $17.75 @18.50 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 18.75@19.50 18.75@19.50 
Flour middlings... 23.00@25.00 24.50@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 25.00@27.00 27.50@29.00 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Sept. 28 Year ago 
- $22.75 @23.50 $23.00@24.00 
23.75@24.50 23.75 @24.50 
28.00@30.00 29.50@31.50 
32.50 @34.00 


Standard bran... 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings... 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 30.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 ibs ........ $28.50 @29.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs.... 28.00@28.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs.... 27.50@28.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs.... 27.00@27.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@19.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.70@ 3.80 
Corn meal, white® ............. 3.60@ 3.8( 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 4.70@ 4.80 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 4.45@ 4.55 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 4.30@ 4.40 
Graham wheat, pure, bbl*...... 5.50@ 5.6( 
#raham, standard, bbl* .......; 5.00@ 5.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 4.70@ 4.8/ 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00 @13.0' 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 10,00@13.0( 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@16.0( 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@20.0' 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00 @18.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... *12.00@15.0( 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............ 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 
*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwis« 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1,25 per ton additional. 


‘ 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
Sept. 28.—The feature of the Minneap- 
olis market for the week has been the 
strength of cash wheat, despite the heavy 
receipts, as compared with the deferred 
futures. The way that the current arrivals 
at terminal markets are being absorbed 
shows that the Northwest is being heavily 
drawn on by many parts of the country. 

The operation of mills at Minneapolis and 
in the interior at maximum capacity alone 
represents a big consumption. The rain 
has delayed threshing, and farmers are dis- 
posed to hold their wheat. 

A Chicago estimate, placing the winter 
wheat crop at 647 million bus, against the 
government figures of 650 millions on Sept. 
1, depressed the market Sept. 25 and caused 
a decline. Despite the small difference in 
these two figures, men who have carefully 
investigated the damage done by rain to 
winter wheat place the impairment at 100 to 
150 million bus. It is not impossible that 
this reduction will be. reflected in the next 
government report. 

With a range of 4c for December and 
May, they show a net gain for the week of 
2%c. High and low points for the week 
were: September, 98%c and 93%c; Decem- 
ber, 93%c and 90c; May, 98%c and 94%%c. 

Prices today advanced 3c for September, 
i%ec for December and May. Further rain, 
both in the Northwest and western Canada, 
had its influence. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Sept. 21, at the close today, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern were 14% @2%c lower; Sep- 
ember, 3%c higher; December and May, 
tc higher. 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minneapolis 
iave weakened under the influence of heavy 


receipts. Demand is good for choice mill- 
ing wheat, and offerings daily are taken 
care of. The softer varieties and most of 


the velvet chaff are being taken by elevators 
ind shippers. Terminal stocks are expected 

o show a material increase this week. 

Trading has been switched from the Sep- 
ember to the December option, and pre- 
iilums are relatively 3c bu lower than a 
eek ago. No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is 
juoted at 3@7c bu over December; No. 1 
elvet chaff, 1% @3%c over December; No. 

northern, blue-stem, December price to 
fc over; No. 2 velvet chaff, 2c under to 
December price; No. 3 blue-stem, 3c under 

o December; No. 3 velvet chaff, 5@3c under 
December, 

The appended table shows closing prices 
n cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northeyn, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
iorthern wheat: 


sept. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
iP 98% @102% 95%@ 99% 91% @ 95% 
i8.. 95% @ 99% 88% @ 92% 87% @ 88% 
20.. 9659@100% 93% @ 97% 89% @ 93% 
1... 97% @101% 94%@ 98% 90% @ 94% 
12.. 100% @105% 97% @102% 93% @ 98% 
23.. 98 @101% 95 @ 98% 90% @ 95% 
24.. 98 @101 95 @ 98 90% @ 95 
5 97% @ 99% hed 965% 89% @ 93% 
7 94 @98% 91 95% 86%@ 90% 
94% @ 99% +e 4 96% 85% @ 93% 


@107 99 @104 
@ 82% 19%@ 81% 


9*, 107% @109% 104 
iste kl ase 
$113. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No, 4, rejected and no-grade: 
Sept. ra 4 was, * G. on No.4 Rej. N.G. 
5% 25... 92% 92% 91% 
Be wi os% HE 27. 885% 90 92% 
wr 93% 89% 93% 28. 88% 86% 88% 
Closing prices of eeocienbes, December and 
May wheat: 
Sept. Sept. Dec. May lg Sept. Dec. May 
12... 98% 98% 97% 25. 95% 91% 96% 
23... 96% 95% 961% 27... 94% 91% 96 
4... 96% 98 97% 28... 97% 92% 97% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 


ale No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* 





22...104% 102% ..... 25...103 101 94 
23...102% 100% ..... 27...100 97 + 
(... 108 Oya 28 99% 96% 92 


*Average of closing Lee 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: = 26 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 914 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,349,280 4,405,860 4,212. 010 
Flour, bbls ...... 19,434 17,820 24,711 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,185 1,031 1,580 
Corn, BUS ..ceese 90,170 98,580 102,820 
Oats, bus ....... 1,254,420 735,150 909,320 
Barley, bus ..... 1,255,380 1,344,150 1,648,110 
Rye, BOP cccesecs 162,760 139,100 246,340 
Mlaxseed, bus 111,930 67,710 278,640 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
nding Saturday were: Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,567,700 2,078,880 858,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 477,843 449,832 419,389 
\Millstuff, tons ... 18,282 16,882 14,405 
orn, bug ....... 51,980 67,000 84,960 
ate, DEO. scceves 692,550 713,400 255,190 
sarley, bus ..... 1,260,540 1,499,430 1,251,600 
ye, bus ........ 90,390 77,880 120,320 
laxseed, bus ... 1,000 8 =. ween 6,790 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
lay, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
lows, with comparisons: Sept. 26 Sept. 27 

Sept. 25 Sept. 18 7 1913 


No. 1 hard ..... 306 571 879 
No. 1 northern. .1,556 2,303 ss 1,531 
No. 2 northern.. 619 552 603 468 
No. O wcbk wen aks 195 189 656 227 
Ne. @ aicettiis,s 77 58 460 Ares 
Rejected ....... 26 18 155 30 
No-grade ....... 107 81 182 49 














_ Totals, spring.2,886 3,772 2,712 3,184 
Sample grade .. 56 44- 


Hard winter ... 97 1738 788 266 
Macaroni ....... 146 156. 136 325 
Mixed a6é> Sawa be 139 146 127 141 
Western ...:.... 3 4 7 3 














TOM Site ce 3,327 4,295 3,765 3,908 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 
t 


ed): Sept. 26 Sept. 27 

ene 25 Sept. 18 1914 1913 
No: 1 hard ..... 73 267 384 
No. 1 northern. . 38 256 1,383 6,045 
No. 2 northern... 43 79 1,374 1,297 


Other grades.... 142 132 3,248 1,016 








Totals ........ 316 540 6,272 8,742 
Im 1913 ......--8,382 23,040 2.2.  cecee 
Im 1911 .......-4,788 38,403 -..... seve 
Im 1910 ........7,253 6,289 ..... sees 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
21. 71% @72 32%@33 88@89 45@54 
22. 70% @71% 32% @33% 89@90 45@54 
23. 70 @70% 32% @33% 91@92 46@54 
24. 68% @69% 33 @33% 92@94 46@54 
25. 68% @69% 33% @34\% 95 @97 47@55 
27. 67 @68S 32% @33% 93@94 47@55 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000'’s omitted), were: 
Sept. 26 —— 27 Sept. 28 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1914 1913 1912 


Corn ... 16 16 16 47 8 
Oats ... T67 724 2,541 3,212 467 
Barley... 311 254 640 681 641 
Rye ..+. 13 38 317 330 401 
Flaxseed. 6 8 18 54 90 





Flaxseed and Products 


Eastern exporters have been again in- 
quiring for linseed oil cake, and are bidding 
on the basis of $34 per 2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Min- 
neapolis. Local linseed mills, however, have 
the bulk of their production up to Jan. 1 
already sold. The remainder will be needed 
for domestic consumption. A limited quan- 
tity of oil cake was sold direct to European 
importers this week. Mills quote cake at 
$34@34.50, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
shown material improvement in the last 
week or two. Purchases, while not heavy, 
are about sufficient to absorb the surplus 
above export contracts. Oil meal is firm at 
$35 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Light receipts, and delay in threshing and 
marketing new flaxseed, have caused sharp 
advances in the last week. Only three out 
of six Minneapolis linseed mills are operat- 
ing. 

Raw linseed oil has fluctuated with seed, 
and is quoted at 55@58c gallon, car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

os 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


——Mpls—~{ ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Sept. 21...$1.68 1.65% 1.67 1.67 1.67 
Sept. 22... 1.69% 1.66% 1.67% 1.67% 1.67% 
Sept. 23... 1.72% 1.68% 1.69 1.69 1.69 
Sept. 24... 1.78% 1.74% 1.75 1.75 1.74% 
Sept. 25... 1.80 1.76 1.76% 1.76% 1.75 
Sept. 27... 1.85% 1.81% 1.82 1.82 1.80 


maueeae: of tlaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 

day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts—, -—In store—, 

1915 1914 1915 1914 





Minneapolis .... 112 279 6 18 
Duluth .wocccvess 5 37 171 1,336 
THOR ccccecss? FF 316 177 ‘1,354 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to 25, 
1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 











Minneapolis ... 270 713 10 30 
DUIUGH .cccaees 13 60 691 978 
BOG .eccse 283 773 701 1,008 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


Sept. 28.—Corn has been dull at Minne- 
apolis all week, and market is much weak- 
er. Only a limited demand prevailed for 
yellow grades. Prices are down 4%@5ic bu 
for the week. Closing today: No. 3 yellow, 
66% @67%c bu; other grades, 66@66\c. 

Oats were active during the past week. 
Today, demand was a little slower, but all 
offerings were cleaned up before the close. 
Prices are unchanged to %c higher for the 
week. No. 3 white closed at 32% @33%c bu 
today; No. 4 white, 31@32%c. 

Rye was only fairly active early last 
week, but since then demand has been good 
and market strong. Prices are 4c higher 
than on Sept. 21. No. 2 closed today at 
92@93c bu. 

All grades of barley were in active de- 
mand the past week. Today, however, mar- 
ket was a little easier and less interest was 
shown. Closing range today, 47@538c bu. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Battle Axe’’; No. 86,762. Owner, Chapin 
& Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. Used on mixed 
feeds for horses, cattle and farm stock. 

“White Fawn,” and representation of a 
fawn; No. 86,880. Owner, Collins Co., San 
Antonio, Texas. Used on rolled oats, wheat 
flour, buckwheat flour, pancake flour, and 
other food products, 

“Red Slipper,’” and representation of a 
slipper. No. 87,502. Owner, Mayfield Co., 
Tyler, Texas. Used on wheat flour and other 
food products. 

“C A,” on representation of a bell; No. 
87,731. Owner, The Cabell Co., Baltimore, 
Md. Used on prepared flour for making 
cake and bread, and a malt preparation for 
making bread, and other food products. 

“E & F”; No. 87,770. Owner, Engelke & 
Feiner Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on 
corn meal, cream meal and pearl grits. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


————F rom 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia_ real 
Aberdeen ...... 65.00 .... 61.00 65.00 
Amsterdam .... 66.00 .... 63.00 on eae 
Belfast ........ cons cove 60.00 - 62.00 
Bivtatel 2... .ccee 60.00 ... wees wdés 
Cardig. ......... S 60...0 ebem sedi d 
? Christiania .... 70.00 .... 72.00 71.00 
Copenhagen .... 70.00 .... 72.00 71.00 .... 
ee <butisene SEM0 +0. C600 
Dundee ........ 65.00 .... 61.00 65.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
Gothenburg .... 73.00 .... 75.00 74.00 
i Rea FR ten tahoe wae 
Helsingfors .... 76.00 .... 78.00 77.00 
OL, & oboe abt uas Ge wets £088 ‘Save gtan 
BOE web sceses 60.00 .... 56.00 60.00 57.00 
Liverpool ...... 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 62.00 
London ........ 60.00 .... 62.00 60.00 60.00 
DON? ia icthe was QUO” Gone e0ae 
Manchester .... 60.00 .... .... 60.00 .... 
Marseilles ..... Oe wcte sghe oe00 
Newcastle ..... 65.00 -» 66.00 65.00 .... 
Rotterdam .... 65.00 ...3 62.00 .... .... 
BBO cccisvccss cuss: CEO cence 6068 


St. John’s, N. F. 37. 50 

Rate from Newport awe te ; ‘aati, 
68c; Rotterdam, 67c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To To— 
BS oa viccedune 22.5 Ogdensburg . . 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 17.5 Philadelphia*® ... 18.5 
Baltimoreft ..... 17.5 Philadelphiat 18.5 
Binghamton - 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
pS ree 25.0 Portland ........ 25.0 
Boston* ......+. 19.56 Portland® ....... 19.5 
Bostaqng ...c.es. 20.5 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
BOUMIO. 6.00 sees 16.6 Quebec ......... 29.5 
COPRIMG .ccvcces 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
re 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
,  SOPPEET LEP eT 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady 22.5 
TERROR .ncccccces 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ...... 25.0 
Montreal* ...... 18.6 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0. Troy ...........+. 22.5 
Newport News*f. 20.3 Utica ........... 21.0 
New York ..... - 338.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York® ..... 19.5 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
Mew Toews ..«.-. 20.5 Wilkes-Barre 21.0 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. TfAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland.. 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York.-...... 14 12 14 . 
DOGO cat vc ccct 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
i. 11.5 10. 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
AP Ser 11 10.5 
RIRGET ceo ccscvecs 13.5 13.5 
UBIO cccesccces 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 - 11 
Rochester ...... 11 11 


ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports: 


Aberdeen ...... 70.00 Glasgow ....... 65.00 
Amsterdam .... 76.00 Leith .......... 65.00 
, ae 65.00 Liverpool ...... 60.00 
Christiania .... 85.00 London ........ 60.00 
Copenhagen .... 85.00 Manchester .... 60.00 
Dundee ........ 70.00 Rotterdam ..... 75.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
eT 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia o BUOO . RPOGIOEE.. occ ccecs 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
A. «os vcves 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for 4 stic shi t 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ...... 24.70 
Boston ........28.70 Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia > 24.70 Washington ... 23.70 





Pittsburgh ...¢. 20.50 Detroit ........ 20.30 
BURGE occ acice 26.20 Rochester ...... 23.70 
Syracuse ...... - 23.70 Cleveland ...... 21.30 
Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville ...... 19.80 


MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly lic under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less per 100 
Ibs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


_ Boston ........ 24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
New York ..... 24.00 Halifax ........ 25.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 Montreal ...... 23.00 


Philadelphia ... 23.00 Portland, Me... 24.00 


St. John, N. B.. 24.00 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shihpment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ...... 79.00 Gibraltar ...... 94.00 
Alexandria .... 98.00 Glasgow ....... 84.00 
Amsterdam .... 85.00 Hull ........... 74.00 
Belfast ........ 82.00 Leith .........; 72.00 
Po ers 74.00 Liverpool ...... 74.00 
Copenhagen .... 94.00 London ........ 83.00 
Christiania 94.00 Manchester .... 69.00 
aCe 83.00 Newcastle ..... 79.00 


Baltic basing... 94.00 Rotterdam ..... 84.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chgo Mpls 
MPI 64 os 64,64 cod 0 0% 29.4 39.0 
EE: ee wh SSW a deat ennee’e 32.4 42.0 
Be. SED. ows v epaweentes 17.5 27.5 
Sor i 28.4 38.0 
0 Yee Pere Te 28.4 38.0 
EE 6 @b.0 0565.66.50 ua0Sb6 eS 28.4 38.0 
DED: 63.6.9 o6 0 cendeseesé nbs 17.5 27.5 
WN 3044 cats dee beoe ene ads 29.4 39.0 
MS Sion viccuci'e cedieties 30.4 40.0 
VEE sec cccsccsccevces 29.4 39.0 
GND Pe ede eceeceseceseas 32.4 42.0 
I 66 8022 0d eh b6.0eGde we 32.4 42.0 
Tree ee ee 33.7 42.0 
ce ee ee 29.4 39.0 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 




















Baltimore ...... Je... eee 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
, . ree ye 16.8 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........ BGe .IOGRe <ccecvese 16.8 
NOW TOOK cc cess 17.5 
United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United 

States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c Sept. 25 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 590 91 1,656 193 eee 
Boston ..... 5 1 32 2 10 
Buffalo ..... 566 69 1,314 22 141 
Chicago .... 726 966 4,463 76 46 
Detroit ..... 112 34 343 35 et 
Duluth ..... 2,814 oan 369 117 1,253 
Galveston ... 656 8 ess oe eve 
Indianapolis. 85 62 404 eve ose 
Kansas City. 407 93 125 2 ane 
Milwaukee... 7 44 286 12 51 
Minneapolis. . 316 16 767 13 «311 
New Orleans, 1,109 130 114 oes ene 
Newp. News. 140 aa 50 82 
New York... 310 28 976 131 14 
Omaha ..... 142 104 212 7 21 
Peoria ...... 2 19 740 eas ons 
Philadelphia. 642 71 Se. GER _ aes 
St. Louis ... 405 84 373 5 eee 
Toledo ...... 336 44 377 7 dee 

Afloat .... 115 sea re é«% tet 
Canals ...... 32 ove 205 oes ote 
Lakes ...... 1,833 112 214 334 190 

Totals 11,350 1,976 13,354 1,270 2,037 


Sept. 18, 1915 10,402 1,766 11,721 1,078 1,661 
Sept. 26, 1914 45,382 5,855 25,088 1,210 3,663 
Sept. 27, 1913 49,026 7,308 31,398 1,391 4,509 
Sept. 28, 1912 31,658 3,101 9,260 1,062 2,217 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
948,000 bus; corn, 210,000; oats, 1,633,000; 
rye, 192,000; barley, 436,000. 





Weekly Fipur Exports 
New York, Sept. 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Sept. 26 Sept. 27 
Destination— Sept. 25 Sept.18 1914 1913 


London ......+- 46,403 659,210 4,933 34,951 
Liverpool ...... 14,706 6,034 8,542 25,722 
Glasgow ....... 50, oe 26,000 20,893 32,816 
Fo Carrere re 4,000 nes 7,280 1,000 
BEWED ca scicvecvac 387 ong ed seats 4,249 
BOPERGR cc cccne cbeee 9,599 7,429 200 
C0 ee es BG98  cckee  teece 
ee ee a ee 6,213 
BERR OOREY oc ce * 1088 . i cecnd séedd “donee 
|) ee 8,000 O08 | coced wtdes 
Prance .......-. 5,214 5,786 4,464 - oso. 
Belfast ........ 8,000 9,000 24,000 1,007 
PmmDurg 22.0 cess wecce § eeece 29,176 
DE cn teeées #3450 Seed. © oebbe 6,860 
Rotterdam ‘ 700 1,714 8,462 43,747 
Peet SOOO... cks-68. keen 
Copenhagen ... 2,821 5,929 35,332 9,613 
Norway, Sweden 18,086 ..... 7,281 1,321 
Gibraltar ...... EDGe 4064s euaed.. sues 
CEBG. -occcacevs 24,365 3,968 30,010 §,893 
pS eee 1,419 2,096 ..... 2,557 
San Domingo .. 4,331 WOO sbac0. weve’ 
Other W. I.’s... 3,477 19,478 17,075 21,592 
Cen. America... 23,125 44,021 6,000 1,075 
Brasil ......0+. 19,492 29,690 72.946 17,311 
Other S. A..... 5.372 6,672 1,871 ..... 
B. N. America.. 3,072 650 1,976 3,560 
Mexico ......--. 143 BEB- Sccec coves 
OUROre.§ ....cccce 26,620 973 8,111 16,443 








MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 858.) 

The election of officers of the Minne- 

apolis Chamber of Commerce will be held 
Oct. 7. F. A.- Hallet, first vice-presi- 
dent, is expected to be elected president. 
With the retirement of A. C. Loring 
from the board of directors, H. P. Gal- 
laher, of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., is mentioned to fill the va- 
cancy. 
-The Empire Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has incorporated, with $250,000 
capital stock. W. G. Gooding is presi- 
dent, B. B. Sheffield and William H. 
Sudduth vice-presidents, W. D. Gregory 
secretary, and W. J. Russell treasurer. 
The company purchased the Jennison mill 
at Janesville, Minn., and will increase 
the capacity to 1,200 bbls. The princi- 
pals in the new company are identified 
with the Commander Mill Co., W. J. Jen- 
nison Co. and the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
all of Minneapolis. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis and Duluth last week re- 
ceived 9,628,000 bus wheat. 

Minneapolis wheat shippers are doing 
a comparatively heavy business. 

Some Canadian wheat was reported 
sold in Minneapolis during the week. 

Deliveries of wheat on September con- 
tracts at Minneapolis to date aggregate 
98,000 bus. . 

Receipts of Montana wheat at Minne- 
apolis dre light. No. 2 hard is quoted 
here at 6@8c ovér December. 

Mill chemists state that current arriv- 
als of spring wheat show a bigger per- 
centage of gluten than did early arrivals. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have in- 
creased: 100,000 bus in three days. The 
total Sept. 28 was about 416,000 bus, 
against 6,997,000 in 1914. 

Considerable wheat is being shipped 
direct from northwestern country sta- 
tions to winter wheat mills, according to 
Minneapolis line companies. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 2,195,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,782,000 
bus, against 3,326,000 in 1914. 

Terminal elevator companies were re- 
ported to be free buyers of velvet chaff 
wheat throughout the week, for delivery 
against September contracts. 

A lot of smutty winter wheat is arriv- 
ing at Minneapolis from the West. Mill- 
ers show an inclination to leave same 
alone, except at a stiff discount under 
ruling prices. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 28), 
the average price paid to farmers at in- 
terior stations in the Northwest for No. 1 
northern wheat was 84c bu; for No. 2 
northern, 82c; for no-grade, 65c. 

The break in wheat premiums at Min- 
neapolis last week was due to heavier re- 
ceipts and the action of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in allowing velvet chaff to be 
deliverable on contracts, with dockage. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates on flour to London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester have been ad- 
vanced 5c per 100 lbs for October-De- 
cember shipment from the West. 

Railroads are reported to have with- 
drawn the proposed increases in grain 
rates from Missouri River points for 
milling-in-transit at Minneapolis. 

Northwestern railroads are beginning 
to restrict the movement of cars off their 
lines. According to shippers, a short- 
age in rolling stock seems imminent. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Sept. 28) 
quoted in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 83.5; 
Amsterdam, 85.5; Belfast, 77.5; Bristol, 
79.5; Baltic basis, 89.5; Cardiff, 74.5; 
Christiania, 89.5; Copenhagen, 89.5; 
Dublin, 78.5; Dundee, 83.5; Glasgow, 
77.5; Hull, 69.5; Leith, 78.5; Liverpool, 
67.5; London, 78.5; Manchester, 78.5; 
Marseilles, 84.5; Newcastle, 83.5; Rotter- 
dam, 84.5; St. John’s, N. F., 60.5. United 
Kingdom rates are nominal. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at $26 
@27.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 

The West has been a heavy buyer of 
all grades of middlings the last week. 


- 
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Jobbers have reduced their asking 
prices on millfeed $1 ton in the last week. 


Rye middlings are _. at $19@ 
—— ton, in 100-lb f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 


Season-shipment bran is held at $22.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston ‘rate 
points. 

E. C. Counsell, of the Southwestern 
Feed .Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in 
Minneapolis Sept. 27. 

With mills operating heavily, less com- 
plaint is heard from jobbers as to slow 
deliveries on contracts. 

December-January shipment bran’ is 
held by Minneapolis mills at $1@2 ton 
premium over prompt. 


E. C. Brown, formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has started a feed- 
jobbing business in Minneapolis. 


Philadelphia brokers are showing more 
interest in spring wheat bran. Advices 
from the East are that large quantities 
of winter wheat bran have recently ar- 
rived heated and damaged, and prices 
have had to be sacrificed in order to dis- 
pose of the feed. 

Screenings are disappointingly scarce, 
due largely to the fact that heavy wheat 
receipts at spring wheat terminals are 
being shipped out almost as fast as re- 
ceived and do not go into elevators for 
cleaning. Prices, consequently, have not 
been reduced, as expected. 


The Coppins & Lang Flour & Feed Co., 
of Rockford, IL, will build a $30,000 
cereal and feed mill. James Pye, of Min- 
neapolis, secured the contract for the 
equipment, including a 75 h-p. electric 
power plant. James G. Lawrence, of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is 
president of the company. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Mrinn., Sept. 27.—Flour is 
quiet. Since the trade has much flour 
bought, it is at present chiefly concerned 
about getting delivery under existing 
contracts. Constantly changing wheat 
does not inspire confidence. Buyers 
generally look for lower prices after 
September, and are disposed to put off 
further bookings. Business done is con- 
fined to small lots or an occasional car. 
Mills might swell sales, and even get a 
slight premium, if they could guarantee 
immediate delivery. Contracts in force 
are as far ahead as 90 days. 

Fair export inquiry for near-by ship- 
ment. Sales, however, are small; prin- 
cipal barrier is high ocean rates. For- 
eign exchange is reported weak again. 
Bids for flour in some instances are as 
low as 2s under mill prices. 

Rye continues slow. The firming market 
is keeping trade from buying. Business 
is limited to small lots for quick delivery. 
Steady demand for rye for export ac- 
count sustains prices. Stocks are kept 
low by free shipping. Mill asking prices 
are 15c bbl higher for the week. 

Some inquiry reported for durum prod- 
ucts, though prices are not yet accept- 
able to buyers. Eastern macaroni manu- 
facturers have generally covered near-by 
wants and are holding off. Prices ad- 
vanced 10c bbl last week to offset gain 
in wheat. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
30,740 bbls flour, or 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 33,150 bbls, or 92 per 
cent, the previous week, and 36,600 bbls, 
or slightly above rated capacity, year 
ago. , 

NOTES 

A membership in the Duluth Board 
of Trade last week sold at $4,750. 

A considerable of the wheat now arriv- 
ing is tough and shows some evidence of 
frost. 

Oats closed unchanged to Ic higher for 
the week; rye gained 4@5c and barley 
2@6c. 

Elevators today (Sept. 27) received 
1,898,000 bus wheat and shipped out 
888,000. 

Allen D. Goodman, former Duluth 
miller, who died in July, left an estate 
valued at over $38,000. 

Getchell-Tanton Co., Minneapolis, has 
opened an office in the Glencoe Building, 
Duluth; Earl W. Eames is manager. 

A good milling and a fair export trade 
in wheat are reported. Foreign outlook 
appears improved. Ocean rates and un- 


certain have worked against 
caper Cumadines. 

Sales of bonded wheat to move this 
way must have been considerable. About 
580,000 bus have been taken in by ele- 
vators in the last two weeks; further 
free receipts are looked for. 

The American Milling Co. has tempo- 
rarily turned over its mt -at Superior, 
Wis., to Nye, Jenks Co., for use in 
meeting the fall rush of grain. It will 
handle about 50,000 bus of oats a day. 
Night and day crews will be worked. 


David Stott, of Detroit, was a visitor 
on the Duluth Exchange last week. Other 
visitors were: William O. Goodrich, Mil- 
waukee; Joseph S. Geisel, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., and George C. Martin, Jr., 
St. Louis; C. H. Johnson, E. W. Wagner 
& Co., Chicago; R. H. Adams, American 
Linseed Co., New York. 

Local flaxseed stocks continue to de- 
crease. Under steady shipping, eleva- 
tors will soon be cleaned out; less than 
168,000 bus are in houses tonight. Move- 
ment is by both rail and water; the bulk, 
however, is going eastward by boat. Car 
shipments go mainly to Minneapolis 
crushers. Cargoes last week were sent 
to Milwaukee, Toledo and Chicago. Only 
a small lot went to Buffalo. 

Huge receipts’ wiped out the premium 
on No. 1 northern wheat last week. Spot 
dropped 2c bu and is quoted at Septem- 
ber price, with straight, to arrive in 20 
days, 3¥,c over December. The relative 
position of No. 2 and No. 3 has not 
changed, namely, 2c and 4@6c under No. 
1. No. 1 durum is unchanged at Septem- 
ber price; No. 2 is 2@3c under No. 1. 
Montana No. 2 hard brings 2c over Sep- 
tember for spot; to arrive in 20 days, 5e 
over December. 

F. G. Cartson. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; total, 
7 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
25,865 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 118,800 patent hoops, 93,000 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sale Make 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1915 

Sept. 25.*26,415 21,475 35,085 32,765 25,985 
Sept. 18. 24,690 40,590 29,965 32,335 16,405 
Sept. 11. 12,095 32,045 41,885 37,905 8,980 
Sept. 4. 11,425 41,070 27,470 19,280 11,395 
Aug. 28. 11,170 44,145 29,250 26,280 14,140 
Aug. 21. 5,675 40,335 27,240 22,185 7,110 
*These figures include 1,102 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.25 
Gum etaves, BM ccccccecccsscvee 8.50@ .9.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @tT%ec 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.......+ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M ......eeeeeeees 8.75@ 9.26 
Beech staves, M .......sseeee88 9.00@ 9.25 
Hickory hoops, M .........++5. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@_ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. 7-—Barrels—, No. 1914 

shops’ sold made shops sold 

Sept. 26... 4 4,355 8,830 3 4,990 
Sept. 18... 5 8,490 7,615 3 4,795 
Sept. 11... 5 6,480 3,710 3 3,695 
Sept. 4... 4 1,930 2,965 5 4,280- 
Aug. 28.... 5 1,480 965 4 2,736 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 





Northwestern Flaxseed Crop 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the flaxseed crop in the Northwest by 
years were, in bus (000’s omitted): 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Minnesota ..3,100 2,930 3,150 4,121 3,200 
N. Dakota...8,000 6,972 17,200 12,086 9,120 
S. Dakota...3,300 2,400 3,060 5,323 3,217 





-+-14,400 12,302 13,410 21,530 15,537 
--8,200 2,560 3,600 56,520 3,272 


Totals 
Montana .. 


It is said that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada will under- 
take to call a conference of the standard 
board, the survey board, grain inspection 
department, and representatives of the 
farmers and grain commissioners, to deal 
with the question of grading of grain 
and rejections. One matter to be de- 
cided is what percentage of wild oats 
will justify the inspectors’ rejection of 
the grain. 
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New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 27.—In the 
list. of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
Commerce Commission 


appeared the f changes, with the 
effective dates and rates im carloads, per 
100 Ibs, unless otherwise stated: 


Chicago & Alton, Oct. 12, grain products 
milled from grain originating at Chicago & 
Alton stations in Illinois, from Lockport, 
Til, to Cairo, Ill., and Evansville, Ind., when 
destined to southeastern and Carolina terri- 
tories, 8c. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
Oct. 28, flour, from Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Nebraska City, Neb., to Hancock, Houghton, 
Mich., 27.75c. 

Grand Trunk, Sept. 15 (S. P. 34286), from 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Westfort, Ont., 


to Boston, Portland (for export), ffour, 
14%c; grain, also products except flour, 
15 %c. 


Rock Island, Oct. 15, bran, brewers’ grits,’ 


chopped feed, corn meal, grain screenings, 
grits, hominy feed, middlings, oil cake, oil 
meal, shorts, starch, corn flour, oat dust, 
oat hulls, cracked wheat, crushed wheat, 
flour, oat groats, oatmeal, rolled wheat, 
buckwheat flour, corn flake, farina, maizea, 
pancake flour, pearl barley, prepared flour, 
rolled rye, rye flour, from Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 7.68c; to Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, lic; rolled oats, from Muscatine, 
Iowa, to Decatur, Ill, 10%c. Sept. 30 (I. 
& S. 555), oatmeal and rolled oats, from 
Davenport, Muscatine, Iowa, to Winona, 
Minn., La Crosse, Wis., 12%c; to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 10.5c; oatmeal, from Davenport, 
Muscatine, Iowa, to Wausau, Wis., 12%c. 

Soo, Oct. 5, corn, rye, oats, barley, wheat 
and articles taking same rates, from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth, 
Minn., Superior, Wis., to Edgeley, Franklin, 
Nortonville, Millarton, N. D., 14.5c; Sydney, 
Klose’s Spur, Homer, N. D., 14c; James- 
town, N. D., 13.5c; flaxseed, between Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Transfer, Du- 
luth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and Bdgeley, 
Franklin, Nortonville, Millarton, N. D., 15.5c; 
Sydney, Klose’s Spur, Homer, N. D., 15ce; 
Jamestown, N. D., 14.5c; Clementsville, N. 
D., 14.5¢. 

Wabash, Oct. 25, flour and bran, from 
Glasgow, Mo., to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota Transfer, Minn.. 18c. 

Burlington, Oct. 25, flour, from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, South Omaha, Neb., on 
shipments originating beyond, to Booge, 
Manley, S. D., Hills, Minn., Lester, Alvord, 
Doon, Perkins, Sioux Center, Maurice, Stru- 
ble, Dalton, Merrill, Hinton, James, Leeds, 
Iowa, Sioux Falls, Corson, Garretson, 8. D., 
13.5c; from Des Moines, Iowa, when origi- 
nating beyond or on products when manu- 
factured at Des Moines from ingredients 
originating beyond, to St. Louis, wheat and 
articles taking same rates, 9c; corn and 
articles taking same rates, 8c. 

Chicago Great Western, Oct. 25, between 
Peoria, Ill., and Gilbertville, Burk, La Porte, 
Lamb, Glory, McChane, Brandon, Welch, 
Cheney, Urbana, Haines, Center Point, 
Wardville, La Fayette, Robins, Quass, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, flaxseed and millet seed 17 %c, 
wheat and flour i14c; corn, oats, rye and 
barley, 13c; wheat flour and articles taking 
same rates, 12.5c; oil cake (linseed) and oil 
meal (linseed), 10c from Red Wing, Minn., 
to Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Missouri Pacific, Sept. 30 (I. & S. Docket 
No. 555), flour, from Blue Springs, Neb., to 
Greenleaf, Kansas, 12c; from  Elisworth, 
Kansas, to Asbury, Joplin, Webb City, Mo., 
15%c; from Hays, Kansas, to Asbury, Jop- 
lin, Mo., 21%c; flour only, from Aetna, 
Barnes, Brook’s, Buttes, Carlton, Castle 
Rock, Colorado Springs, Concord, Cuchara 
Junction, Dempsey, Eden, Engleville, Fort 
Logan, Fountain, Freeland, Husted, Kelker, 
Larimer, Larkspur, Leeds, Littleton, Mus- 
tang, Overland Park, Pineview, Petersburg, 
Pueblo, Rouse Junction, Sedalia, Walsenberg 
Junction, Colo., and other rate points, to 
Galveston, Texas City, Texas, for export, 
30c; New Orleans, Port Chalmette, West- 
wego, Westwego Elevators, La., for export, 
35c. 

Rock Island, Oct. 25, wheat, wheat flour 
and corn flour, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Waterloo, 
Aladdin Station (Waterloo), Cedar Falls, 
Farmer, Elk Run Spur, Pit, La Porte City, 
McChane, Haines, Center Point, Wardville, 
La Fayette, Robins, Quass, Iowa, 10c; wheat 
flour and corn flour, from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Beaver 
Siding, Tracta, Indiana Creek, Berry Siding. 
Bertram, Palisades, Cornellton, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, 10c; corn meal and feed, from Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, to Centralia, Dll., 14.5c; 
grain screenings, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Bird’s Bridge, 
Joliet, Midlothian, Minooka, Mokena, Mor- 
ris, New Lennox, Oak Forest, Tinley Park, 
Tl., 7%c; oatmeal and rolled oats, from 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, to Pipestone, Minn., 1l4c 
Oct. 30, flour, from Davenport, Iowa, to 
Streator, Ill, 7%c. 

Union Pacific, Oct. 20, to Galveston, Texas, 
Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, Port Chalmette 
Westwego, La., Port Arthur, Port Bolivar, 
Texas City, Texas, for export, from Blaine. 
Fostoria, Olsburg, Garrison, Kansas, wheat 
and articles taking same rates, 27.2c; corn 
and articles taking same rates, 24.7¢c; from 
Walsburg, Leonardville, Lasita, Greer, Hed 
ville, Glendale, Vancura, Westfall, Gortons 
Lincoln Center,. Kansas, wheat and articles 
taking same rates, 27.7c; corn and articles 
taking same rates, 24.7c. 





The visible supply of wheat is the 
smallest in 22 years. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 25 was esti- 
mated at 24,500 bbls, or 95 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 25,500, or 97 per 
cent, a week ago, 23,250, or 88 per cent, 
in 1914, and 23,000, or 87 per cent, in 
1913. 

Owing to the unsettled conditions pre- 
ailing in Chicago regarding cash wheat, 
the local mills advised their trade last 
veek that they would not accept any 
uusiness unless quotations were con- 
‘irmed by wire. The majority of the 
‘rade claim that they will be pleased 
vhen September is passed, feeling that 
the conditions will become more settled 
ind business on a more normal basis. As 
t is, there is a difference in values ap- 
plying to flour for immediate shipment, 
ind that for December and January of 
fully 30@40c bbl, owing to the cost of 
raw materials. 

Local mills are being operated full ca- 
pacity. Their bookings are largely for 
shipment prior to Jan. 1. Through east- 
ern channels it is claimed that Minne- 
apolis mills have made sales exceeding 
their output for October, November and 
December. In consequence, mills in this 
territory, manufacturers of spring wheat 
flour, who have products to offer for 
near-by shipment, have enjoyed a satis- 
factory business. Some have found it 
possible to quote their spring wheat pat- 
ents at a trifle less than $5, shipment 
ifter Jan. 1. 

A factor in the trade is the shortage 
of red winter wheat; in fact, soft grades 
of all kinds. Since the new crops have 
been harvested, millers have bid on all 
grades of good wheat, not only in this 
market, but in the Northwest. Chicago 
bakers and flour jobbers claim that there 
is considerable good flour coming from 
the Southwest, mainly from Nebraska. 
However, there is a drawback to the pos- 
sibility of a large volume of business be- 
ing done by the southwestern mills, ow- 
ing to the relative high cost of their prod- 
ucts, as compared with those of the 
Northwest. The differential averages 40 
(@65e bbl. Kansas continues to inquire 
for soft winter wheat for seed purposes 
at Chicago, but so far no sales are re- 
ported. 


VELVET CHAFF QUESTION 


A controversy over whether No. 1 vel- 
vet chaff wheat with dockage was deliver- 
able on contracts for future delivery in 
Chicago put traders on the anxious seat, 
ind it took the Board of Trade direc- 
lors three days to settle the affair. James 
Norris, an exporter, was said to be short 
winter wheats to the seaboard for ex- 
port, and when 10,000 bus No. 1 velvet 
chaff with dockage was delivered, he paid 
for it under protest and appealed to the 
hoard of directors. 

The resolution permitting the delivery 
of No. 1 northern and No. 1 velvet chaff 
on contracts said: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
directory that wheat so graded is a valid 
tender on time contracts, subject, how- 
ever, to the right of the principal taking 
delivery to demand of the party making 
delivery that the dockage shall be re- 
moved, and that clean wheat of the same 
grade, graded without dockage, for the 
quantity covered by the warehouse re- 
ceipt or delivery notice, if delivered in 
cars, shall be delivered to the holder of 
the receipt. It shall be the duty of the 


delivering party, when requested, to have 
wheat cleaned with all possible dispatch, 
and said delivering party shall be liable 

he receipt for all stor- 


to the holder of t 


age charge accrued in excess of three 
days after demand for cleaning has been 
made. 


NOTES 


The will of the late John T. Lenfestey 
was probated last week, the widow being 
left an estate of $50,000. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., spent the greater 
part of last week in Springfield, Ill. 


Winter wheat continues to grade poor- 
ly, bulk of the arrivals being No. 3 or 
lower. Elevator interests appear to have 
little trouble in making No. 2. 


Predictions of a smaller winter wheat 
acreage this year are coming from some 
sections. Corn is so late that there will 
be little sown on the corn ground. Coun- 
try elevators generally hold little wheat. 


In a section of northern Illinois, where 
the foot and mouth disease is prevalent, 
shippers of millfeed are prohibited from 
making shipments in second-hand sacks. 
The disease is more common near Chi- 
cago, than in any other part of the state. 


Benjamin McCann, who has been rep- 
resenting the Monarch Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in the central and 
eastern states, has resigned and is at 
present in Chicago. He is considering 
a position with one of the spring wheat 
mills. 

Paul Croarkin, son of P. P. Croarkin, 
millers’ agent, has returned to Chicago, 
after having spent three years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and joined his father in 
the flour business. The name of the or- 
ganization will hereafter be P. P. Croar- 
kin & Son. 


Last year every foreign government 
had a representative in this country buy- 
ing; this year the buying is concentrated. 
Many of the local houses have suffered 
severe losses as the result of the advance 
in premiums on winters, and large quan- 
tities have either been canceled outright 
or Manitobas substituted for them. 


L. B. Raithel, superintendent of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., is to be mar- 
ried to Miss Edna Tatge, 1262 Norwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Tuesday, Oct. 5, after 
which they will leave for an extended 
trip through the East. Mr. and Mrs. 
Raithel will be at home, after Novem- 
ber 15, at 661 Grace Street, Chicago. 

September wheat in Chicago was forced 
far above a shipping basis with north- 
western markets at the height of the ex- 
citement. At the close, Thursday, Min- 
neapolis September was 814c under Chi- 
cago, and Duluth 7c under. At one time, 
the quotations on the board showed a 
spread of 9%c between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. 

Purchases of Canadian wheat to come 
into the American Northwest caused con- 
siderable comment. At one time, if cash 
wheat at Winnipeg had been selling at 
October price, there would have been a 
profit in buying it to come to Chicago. 
At the close, Thursday, Winnipeg Oc- 
tober was 1744c under Chicago Septem- 
ber, an almost unheard-of spread. 


Cash wheat handlers are up in the air 
regarding the situation. Some believe 
that Europe must come to this country 
for wheat whether they want to or not, 
and are talking strongly in favor of 
granting the allies every financial assist- 
ance. Local bankers are having consider- 
able pressure put on them by grain and 
packing interests. The latter favor the 
loan. 





Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis: The demand for rye flour is large 
and at present prices are high compared 
to the value of wheat flour. On account 
of this, buyers look for lower prices, 
which are not possible without a decline 
in the grain. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, W1s., Sept. 27.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 
20,000 last week, representing 81 per cent 
of capacity. The previous baal mills 
with a capacity of 25,800 turned out 
17,600, or 68 per cent; a year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 22,800 turned out 
16,602, or 73 per cent. 

One Milwaukee mill ran full capacity, 
while others went over three-quarters 
time. Business was exceptionally good, 
and bookings were made on a liberal 
scale. One mill reported bookings ex- 
tending up to Jan. 1. 

The demand was good from all sec- 
tions. Dealers who have been out of the 
market for some time were forced to 
make purchases. Shipping directions 
came in freely and all mills loaded out 
a large amount of flour. Stocks are light 
and there is very little in warehouses, the 
demand being so brisk that as fast as it 
is manufactured it is shipped out. 

The demand for clears was good. 
Mills are sold ahead for next 30 days, 
and have ample loading orders on hand. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were advanced 10c, being 
quoted at $5.55@5.65 in wood, and fancy 
clears $4.20@4.40 in jute. 

Rye flour was strong, advancing 10c 
for the week. . Millers reported good 
trade from all sections, the East and 
Southwest buying freely, and mills ran 
heavier than for some time. The state 
trade was good, and indications point to 
an excellent business for some time. 

Kansas straight held strong at $4.85@ 
5 in cotton. Offerings were light. Job- 
bers said they were unable to do much 
business, on account of the high’ price. 

Corn meals were in somewhat better 
demand, although the trade was not brisk. 
Quotations were steady at $1.95 for yel- 
low and $1.90 for white, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. The demand for grits was slow, 
quotations being $1.88 per 100 lbs. 

The millfeed market was somewhat 
firmer, especially for bran. Shippers 
were liberal buyers. Middlings are com- 
ing closer to bran, the premium now be- 
ing but 75c per ton. Red dog flour was 
slow, and mills reduced prices $1 ton. 
Flour middlings were also slow. Demand 
was excellent for hominy feed, and mills 
were able to sell all they could make, 
at $29.50, in 100-lb sacks. 

Demand was excellent for milling 
wheat. Offerings increased and_ the 
quality gave satisfaction. Mills have fair 
stocks on hand, but continue to buy all 
good wheat offered. Off-grades were 
sold to shippers, the thin and smutty 
samples being liberally discounted. Top 
price paid for No. 1 northern, $1.08. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 127; corn, 182; oats, 237; barley, 
285; rye, 73; flaxseed, 3. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 4,301 bus; corn, 47,409; oats, 403,- 
495; barley, 45,181; rye, 18,625. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented at the convention of 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Peoria, Ill., Oct. 11-13, by P. C. Kamm 
and A. R. Taylor. 

H. N. Witson. 





Rye Flour and Buckwheat Crop 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

The domestic trade, together with re- 
quirements to cover export sales made 
some 90 days ago, has easily absorbed all 
offerings of rye this month. Home busi- 
ness has been limited to meeting current 
consumption, with very little booking for 
deferred shipment. The export demand 
will easily absorb any surplus that this 
country can spare, and at prices prob- 
ably equal to those paid for wheat— 
pound for pound. 

Domestic stocks of rye flour are much 
lighter than usual, so that a very good 
demand may be anticipated from this 
source during the next 90 days. 

There was serious damage to buck- 
wheat in August by frost in certain sec- 
tions. In all territory excessive moisture 
and lack of sunshine have resulted in the 
maturing of buckwheat being delayed, so 
that there is still the possibility of further 
damage from frost before the crop is 
cut. 

Owing to the fact that prices last sea- 


871 


son were the highest for years, a consid- 
erably smaller quantity than usual was 
carried through the summer, so that the 
domestic demand for early shipment will 
be somewhat greater than normal. 


RYE FLOUR PRICES AND GRADES 


Krueger & Lachmann Milling Co., 
Neenah, Wis: Rye flour situation in 
Wisconsin is unchanged. Leading do- 


-mestic buyers are bidding about 50c bbl 


less than cost for white rye flour. This 
condition prevailed nearly all of last 
year. The only money rye millers made 
was holding for an advance or selling the 
‘rye grain, which was quite extensively 
done in Wisconsin the last half of the 
crop season. 

Rye runs from 220 to 392 lbs per 196 
Ibs flour, the product ranging from a pul- 
verized meal to fancy white flour. All 
the various grades are known as rye 
flour. The 220 lbs pulverized meal prod- 
uct is pitted against the 392 lbs fancy 
white product. 

The rye grain on a Chicago basis is 
worth about 1%c per lb, rye milling offal 
about %c per Ib, in bulk. Assuming rye 
flour in bulk is worth about 2c per lb, we 
have a difference of 14%4,¢ premium for 
the flour. The miller who makes a barrel 
of flour from 220 lbs has an advantage 
of 172 lbs, or $2.15 bbl, over the miller 
using 392 lbs per bbl. Of course, 392 
Ibs per bbl is the extreme, but 308 to 336 
Ibs per bbl are common yields early in 
the season. These differences compared 
to 220 lbs mean $1.10@1.45 bbl. 

Under normal conditions rye grain 
brings about the same price per pound 
as oats and corn. When the grain is 
worth about Ic lb and offal $20 ton, the 
short-yield miller has no advantage over 
his long-yield competitor, except in the 
increased flour yield, which reduces his 
milling cost to some extent. 

The Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion has by adopting standards and es- 
tablishing grades tried to equalize com- 
petition among themselves and to edu- 
cate the flour trade to observe the proper 
differences between high-grade and low- 
grade rye flours. 

Rye-milling conditions in Wisconsin 
are very unsatisfactory to the manufac- 
turer of white rye flour, because this 
grade is not given proper recognition. 
Possibly the millers are largely at fault, 
certainly all state millers are so who 
listen to bidders of $4.40, Chicago, and 
$4.70, New York, for a pure Wisconsin 
rye flour. These had better consult their 
yield sheets and compare their quality 
with the Wisconsin standards. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and’ approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbls, from Jan, 1, 
1915, to Sept. 18, 1915, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
c-——Output—,_, -—Exports—~ 








1915 1914 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...11,146 12,805 924 1,037 
Duluth-Superior 778 786 49 107 
62 outside mills 6,782 7,749 137 94 
Totals .ocses 18,706 21,340 1,110 1,238 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period (000’s omitted), in bus, as follows: 


1915 1914 

oo Pee Ts eee ee 560,157 57,623 
Duluth-Superior .........++. 3,501 3,537 
62 outside mills ...........+. 30,519 34,870 
SOUR cepcccuccccecsocccs SCHATE 96,030 





The Pittsburgh manager of a spring 
wheat mill writes: Flour buying has been 
very heavy since the middle of August. 
Not so many single large contracts, but 
a very large number from different sec- 
tions for small amounts. The trade took 
hold freely for their immediate to 90-day 
needs. Some bakers have covered their 
requirements for perhaps six or seven 
months. The small carload buying and 
jobbing trade have been inclined to hold 
off, and still seem to retain bearish sen- 
timents. Outside of some of the larger 
bakers in this territory, do not believe 
our other trade has bought much flour 
for shipment beyond Jan. 1. There is 
no disposition to buy for long-deferred 
shipment, because sentiment is bearish. 
Indications point to more buying from 
many sources rather than heavy buying 
from individuals. In other words, believe 
the volume of business, while great, will 
not be centered so much, but will be 
more general. This is all provided that 
nothing occurs to cause anything more 
than a fairly normal market. 
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Last week’s flour demand was quiet. 
Sales made were of small volume, and all 
for prompt shipment. Numerous inqui- 
ries were received from eastern markets, 
and business showed an improvement 
from that section, Near-by mills grind- 
ing strictly soft winter wheat found 
business fairly satisfactory. Although 
no round lots were booked, total volume 
was fair. 

The few cables received from the Con- 
tinent and the United Kingdom were out 
of line with millers’ views, and practical- 
ly no export business was done. A fair 
volume went to Latin America. 

There was little activity in the local 
flour market.. Bakers and jobbers have 
sufficient flour off hand to run them a 
few weeks, and buyers look for a drop 
in values. Business done was to cover 
immediate needs. Spring wheat millers 
were aggressive, and quotations made by 
them were below prices asked by hard 
winter wheat millers. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
fancy patent, $5.10@5.30; straight, $4.65 
@4.85; first clear, $4@4.25; low-grade 
and second clear, $3.60@3.90,—jute basis. 
Soft winter wheat fancy patent, $5.15@ 
5.35; second patent, $4.65@4.90; extra 
fancy, $4.25@4.55; low-grade and second 
clear, $3.55@3.90,—jute or cotton basis. 
Spring wheat patent, $4.65@4.90; first 
clear, $4@4.25,—jute basis. Minnesota 
pure rye, $4.80; dark, $4.40,—jute basis. 

The demand for millfeed was dull and 
quiet, and prices showed a lower tend- 
ency. Offerings were freer, and demand 
was mostly of a local character and 
limited, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Sept. 25 was 33,800, 
representing 83 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 32,800, or 81 per cent, the 
previous week, 36,200, or 90 per cent, a 
year ago, and 32,200, or 79 per cent, in 
1913. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,000, repre- 
senting 76 per cent, compared with 46,- 
000, or 76 per cent, the previous week, 
50,000, or 83 per cent, a year ago, and 
42,600, or 71 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

A meeting of Mill No. 2 of the grind- 
ers, followed by a dinner, was given at 
the Mission Inn, Sept. 25, representatives 
of mill owners of Kansas City being 
present, as well as several out-of-town 
members. ‘The attendance was about 50. 

red S. Freund, treasurer of the 
American Bakery Co., was elected treas- 
urer of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers at their convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Freund is on his way 
east on a vacation, accompanied by Mrs, 
Freund and daughter. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the Trans-Mississip- 
pi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., George A. 
Aylsworth, treasurer of Aylsworth-Neal- 
Tomlin Grain Co, Kansas City, and 
Charles R. Decker, southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee Bag Co., 
Kansas City, were in the city last week. 
Mr. Decker attended the dinner given 
by the St. Louis Grinders, Mill No. 2. 


Governor Ralston, of Indiana, will be 
asked by the experimental 
Purdue University to issue a proclama- 
tion for “Seed Corn Day.” The plan is 


to urge uniformity in picking seed corn 
earlier than usual. 


station at 





LOUISIANA 

New Ornveans, La., Sept. 27.—Buyers 
seemed more inclined to take on flour 
last week, but the demand was chiefly for 
September-October — shipment. Some 
price-cutting was noted, and it was stat- 
ed that 2,000 bbls of Kansas 95 per cent 
patent were sold under $5, and one lot of 
1,000 bbls at $4.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 
This quotation was made by a Kansas 
mill, and the flour was guaranteed to be 
up to quality. As a rule, Kansas mills 
asked 20@25c bbl above this quotation, 
Prices ranged $5@5.10 for 95 per cent 
patents, while short patents were quoted 
at $5.20@5.30. There was some demand 
for clears, but Kansas mills seemed to be 
well sold ahead, and offerings ranged 
$4.50@4.55, in 140-lb jute bags. Okla- 
homa quotations were 5@10c bbl under 
the general run of Kansas mill prices, 
and offerings of 95 per cent patents 
ranged $4.95@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
September-October shipment. Some of 
the hard winter wheat mills offered to 
contract for flour up to March 1 ship- 
ment at $5 bbl for 95 per cent patents, 
but most mills limited contracts to 30- 
day shipment. 

The Northwest sold considerable flour 
for September-October shipment at 
around $5.20@5.30 bbl in 98-lb cotton 
sacks for patents, September-October- 
November shipment. Some mills offered 
first stencils as low as $5 on long-time 
contracts, but as a rule the trade only 
purchased to cover immediate wants. 
There were some resales made at $4.90@ 
5 bbl by jobbers who had purchased at 
$4.65@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. Mill 
quotations on clears ranged $4.45@4.55 
bbl, first half October shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours were in fair 
demand, and movement was more active. 
There was some buying for September- 
October shipment, but later delivery was 
neglected. Mills advanced quotations 5 
@10c bbl, and patents ranged $5.20@ 
5.30, straights $5.10@5.20, extra fancy 
$4.70@4.75,—all in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Spot quotations were firm. Buyers 
asked 10c bbl over the previous week. 
Stocks were light and arrivals were soon 
taken care of. Quotations follow, basis 
98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags: Hard 
spring wheat patents, old $6.40@6.50, 
new $5.30@5.50; straight, new, $5.25@ 
5.50. Hard winter wheat patents, old 
$6.20@6.30, new $5.25@5.35; straights, 
new, $5.15@5.25; clears, new, $4.65@4.75. 
Soft winter wheat patents, $5.25@5.50; 
straights, $5.10@5.25; extra fancy, $4.70 
@A.80; clears, $4.50@4.60, 

Millfeed was in fair demand. Prices 
showed no change. Soft winter wheat 
mills seemed well sold ahead, and were 
inclined to ask 1@2e per 100 lbs above 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Shorts were in 
better demand, owing to cooler weather. 
Illinois and Missouri mills quoted soft 
winter wheat bran at $1.05@1.09; Kansas 
mills asked $1.05@1.07 for hard wheat 
bran, and $1.25@1.27 for shorts. Mid- 
dlings were quoted at $1.27@1.30, 100-lb 
jute bags. 

Spot quotations, basis 100-lb burlap 
bags: soft winter wheat bran, $1.05@1.07; 
hard winter wheat bran, $1.05@1.07; 
brown shorts, $1.30@1.35. 

Movement of corn products was fair. 
Mills quoted at 5@10c bbl less than the 
previous week. Prices, basis 196-lb wood 
packages: cream meal, $3.80@3.90; stand- 
ard meal, $3.65@3.75; grits, $3.95@4; 
hominy, $4.10@4.25. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.50 bbl in cotton sacks. 

Oats were in light demand, and prices 
showed no material change. Quotations, 
bulk: No, 2 white, 3914,@40c bu; No. 3 
white, 39@39'c; No. 2 mixed, 3814,@39c. 

Corn was in fair demand to cover Mexi- 
can and Cuban wants. Sales of No. 2 
white were made at 74@74%,c bu for 
new, while old was quoted 6@7c higher; 
No. 2 yellow, 81@82c; new, 75@76c. 


Wheat prices advanced 2@3c bu, but 
brokers stated export business was out 
of the question. Spot No, 2 hard was 
in good demand at 18@20c over the Sep- 
tember option. 

Stocks of grain in elevators on Sept. 
22: 962,000 bus wheat, 35,000 corn. oO 
tal arrivals of wheat since Sept. 1, 644 
cars, 109 corn, and 123 oats. 

Exports of grain and grain products 
Progreso, 2,950 sacks flour, 3,500 sacks 
corn; Havre, 4,000 sacks flour, 186,614 
bus wheat; Genoa, 248,000 bus wheat; 
Glasgow, 28,371 sacks flour; Havana, 
3,500 sacks flour, 4,500 sacks corn, 140 
sacks oats; Porto Cortez, 2,308 sacks 
flour, 220 sacks corn; Bocas del Toro. 
4,965 sacks flour, 5,062 sacks corn, 250 
sacks wheat, 180 sacks oats; Ceiba, 175 
sacks flour, 160 sacks rice; Teila, 168 
sacks flour, 151 sacks rice; Bluefields, 
55 bbls flour, 278 half-bbls flour; Porto 
Rico, 6,862 sacks flour, 600 sacks oats, 
91,111 sacks rice; Christiania, 13,040 
sack flour; Avonmouth, 330 sacks oats, 
860 sacks bran; Frontera, 300 sacks flour, 
705 sacks corn; Vera Cruz, 16,150 sacks 
flour, 350 sacks corn, 2,152 sacks rice; 
Tampico, 4,690 sacks flour, 100 sacks 
corn, 106 sacks rice; Cuban ports, 3,566 
sacks flour, 2,283 sacks rice. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 





REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


Oriental Flour Trade—Embargo Troubles— 
Pacific Coast Shipping—Argentine 
Crop Smaller 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 27.—In a 
review from Hongkong of trade condi- 
tions in the Far East, Consul-General 
Anderson indicates that the present 
prospects are that initial buying of the 
new crop in the United States for the 
Hongkong market will be far below the 
usual volume. He says that dealers in 
Hongkong have not had good business 
for the first half of the present year, as 
they have bought considerable flour at 
high prices, and have had to sell on a de- 
clining market. They will take new busi- 
ness only on a restricted scale so long as 
present conditions prevail. 

Imports of flour into Hongkong for 
the first half of the current fiscal year 
amounted to 1,204,166 bags of 49 Ibs, 
compared with 2,543,815 in the first half 
of last year, of which 327,605 were Cana- 
dian. Of the imports this year, 1,152,260 
bags were from the United States and 
61,906 from Canada, The general trade 
situation, of course, affected Canadian 
shipments materially, but the chief cause 
of the Canadian falling off seems to be 
that the special transportation facilities 
which made possible the sending of a 
largely increased proportion of the Hong- 
kong supply last year are not now avail- 
able. Stocks on hand at the end of the 
half year in Hongkong amounted to 
550,000 bags, compared with 800,000 at 
the same time last year. 

Australia has been practically out of 
the market in South Asia for some time. 
Shipments of flour from Australia have 
been to Great Britain only, and the sup- 
ply of grain in Australia has been so 
short that shipments of grain were im- 
ported to meet contracts. 





DESTINATIONS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 

With Australia out of the market, 
American flour has been going into the 
Straits Settlements and Malay States, 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, and the East In- 
dies generally much more freely than 
usual, and the indications are that there 
will be considerable trade for American 
flour in that part of the world this year. 

This trade at present is handled almost 
exclusively through Hongkong. The flour 
is sent there for transshipment, and the 
sales are financed through Hongkong. 
American exporters are not closely in 
touch with Singapore or Batavia, and 
find it advantageous to deal through 
Hongkong because of that fact. 

The freight situation has, of course, 
interfered with all this trade materially, 
not only in the high transpacific freight 
rates, which have increased the price 
here and thus reduced consumption, but 
also in the coast rates, which have further 
increased the cost to coast consumers. 
There also has been the difficulty of se- 
curing space for cargo, delaying ship- 
ments and increasing warehouse charges. 

Shipments of Chinese flour from 
Shanghai have been cutting into the 
trade in this field, not only in the coast 
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a but even in shipments to the south. 
he Chinese flour is of no better quality 
than it has been in previous years, but 
it comes cheaper than the imported flour, 
and cheapness controls where the article 
offered at the lower rate can be made to 
satisfy the needs of Chinese consumers. 


EMBARGOES STILL CONTINUE 


The past two weeks have seen no im- 
provement, but rather unfavorable de- 
velopments, with respect to shipments to 
and from the European nations at war. 
The strict enforcement by Great Britain 
and the other allied countries of their 
embargoes, and enlarged lists of contra- 
band goods, not only prevent any pros- 
pect of immediate relief, but have served 
also to strengthen the attitude of Ger- 
many and Austria in refusing to exhibit 
any leniency in the matter of shipments 
of goods between neutral countries which 
pass in or near the war zone. 

The British government, in all its com- 
munications to Washington in the matter 
of neutral shipments to countries which 
ultimately may permit re-exportation to 
enemy countries, has been more incon- 
sistent than at any time since the out- 
break of the war. This situation prom- 
ises to continue throughout the present 
season, and to be a matter of serious em- 
barrassment to American trade with all 
parts of Europe. 

Within the past few days, through the 
efforts of the United States government, 
arrangements have been perfected for 
favorable treatment of goods intended 
for shipment out of Russia to the 
United States. The conditions surround- 
ing the application for such shipment, 
however, are practically as stringent as 
are those which have obtained in the 
dealings with others of the allied na- 
tions. 

The Russian government insists that 
the application must be accompanied by 
guarantees that no part of the commodi- 
ties shipped out of Russia shall be ex- 
ported from the United States on arrival. 

While much is said about the victories 
which this government has obtained in 
dealing with Germany in the matter of 
protection of American ships and citizens 
from submarine attack, it is generally 
recognized by the officials here that these 
concessions, whatever they have been, 
have not been particularly helpful in giv- 
ing assurance that American trade with 
neutral countries, where such trade pass- 
es through any part of the war zone, will 
not be subjected to the danger of seizure 
and, if not confiscation, at least long de- 
lays and possible trial of issues arising 
in prize courts. 

SHIPPING FACILITIES ON THE WEST COAST 

In a report from Seattle, an interest- 
ing showing is made regarding the pros- 
pects for shipping, especially for the 
movement of grain destined from Puget 
Sound points to Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable conditions 
which have surrounded shipping as a 
result of adverse congressional legislation 
and other things, there has been com- 
paratively little loss in net tonnage as 
compared with a year ago. 

At the present time there are under 
charter about 46 ships, mostly sailing 
vessels, for trade out of Puget Sound for 
cargoes destined to Australia, South 
Africa, South America and Europe. 

Though this fleet is nearly the same in 
number and tonnage as last year, the 
rates are more than double. For in- 
stance, last year rates to the United 
Kingdom on grain were 28@30s ($6.81@ 
7.30), per long ton. This year the low- 
west rate is 67s 6d ($16.41). and but 
two ships were secured at that figure. 
Twenty-six vessels of the present fleet 
have been chartered at 80s ($19.46), and 
some few as high as 90s ($21.90). In 
one instance rates were 97s 6d ($23.75), 
with an option .of 100s ($24.33), to 
France. 

Better shipping facilities are in pros- 
pect for all west coast of South America 
points, but in large part these ships are 
chartered for the lumber trade. ‘Trans- 
portation people in Portland are quoted 
as stating that there is a prospect for 
placing a large fleet in operation be- 
tween Puget Sound, Columbia River, and 
the west coast of South America. 


MILL CERTIFICATES FOR FLOUR 
Official advices have been received 
that, under a presidential decree of Sal- 
vador, the requirement is made that con- 
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sular invoices for flour exported to Sal- 
vador be accompanied by a certificate 
from the mill, giving the brand and the 
quantity and quality of the consignment, 
such certificate to viséd by an agent 
of the pure food authorities of the coun- 
try of origin. Salvadorian consuls are 
instructed not to legalize invoices for 
flour shipments unless the above require- 
ment is observed. 


REDUCED ARGENTINE CROP ESTIMATES 

Statistical information given out by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics in 
Buenos Aires, bringing down the esti- 
mates to near the middle of August, 
shows a considerable decline from former 
estimates with regard to wheat produc- 
tion in that country. The aggregate for 
the season is given at 4,585,000 metric 
tons of 2,204.6 Ibs. 

Compared with previous forecasts this 
estimate indicates a decrease, due to 
heavy rains and inundations in various 
parts of the grain belt, which very se- 
riously retarded threshing operations as 
well. At the date of this estimate, con- 
siderable wheat still remained unthreshed. 


COMPLAINT OF GRAIN SHIPPERS 

\ formal protest has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the ‘Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., which 
operates largely at Burlington, Lowa, 
avainst the Burlington and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis railroads, involving 

iin rates throughout that section of the 
country. The grain company states that 
it is largely engaged in cleaning, sorting 
id mixing grain at Burlington, and as- 
crts that on shipments involving freight 
rates by the two roads aggregating ap- 
proximately $2,500, the company has 
paid excess freights amounting to more 
than $800, and asks for reparation and 
relief from such charges. 


Artuur J. Donor. 





Canadian Crops 

The preliminary government estimate 
of this year’s wheat crop in Canada as 
given out at Ottawa on Sept. 13, is a 
total of 303,839,800 bus from 12,986,400 
acres, representing an average yield per 
acre of 23.78 bus. This total is 147,559,- 
800 bus, or 91 per cent in excess of last 
year’s inferior yield of 161,280,000 bus. 

In acreage, average yield per acre, and 
in total yield the present crop is the high- 
est on record for Canada. 

Of oats the total yield for 1915 is 
estimated at 488,000,000 bus from 11,- 
365,000 acres, an average yield of 42.94 
bus per acre, figures never previously at- 
tained for the Canadian crop. 

Barley is placed at 51,655,000 bus from 
1,509,350 acres, an average of 34.22 bus 
per acre, 

Rye is estimated at 2,385,700 bus from 
112,300 acres, or 21.24 bus per acre. 

The flax crop is 12,199,600 bus from 
1,009,600 acres, or 12,08 bus per acre. 

The estimated total crop of wheat in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
275,772,200 bus, compared with 140,958,- 
000 last year. 

Oats yield 301,051,000 bus in the three 
provinces, against 150,843,000 in 1914. 
Barley is 33,303,000 bus, against 19,535,- 
000; rye is 657,000 bus, against 514,800, 
ind flaxseed, 12,118,000 bus, against 7,- 
083,000. A. H. Battey. 


Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of the wheat crop of western 
nada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 
katchewan, follow (0000's omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 
-12,540°250,000 1906.... 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 57,856 
12....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 650,300 
ll.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910 - 8,453 118,269 1901.... .... 63,800 
/09.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... .... 17,065 
14) -» 6,056 99,312 1899.... .... 34,830 
/07.... 5,015 70,650 1898.... 31,450 
Estimates range from 212 to 300 + niin 
Yield per acre for 1914, 12.7 bus; for 1913, 


i bus; for 1912, 18.6 bus, 
WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 
Estimates of the coarse grain area and 


eld of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A\l- 
herta are as follows (000’s omitted): 
7-—1915—— r-—1914——, 1913 
Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus bus 
Oats..... 6,621 300,000 6,017 162,459 218,800 
Barley -» 1,153 39,000 1,226 22,690 32,892 
llaxseed, 520 4,836 918 5,608 11,723 
an 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
‘5,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 5,- 
125,000, In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ey, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 5,040,000. In 1909: 
ats, 160,720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; 


flaxseed, 3,559,000, 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Sept. 25, was 25,900, or 54 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 29,700, or 62 
per cent, the previous week, 38,900, or 81 
per cent, a year ago, 33,000, or 69 per 
cent, two years ago, and 24,300, or 51 
per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills showed no im- 
provement. There appears to be no de- 
mand for flour, and only a few sales for 
quick shipment to established trade are 
being made. The buyers have not ad- 
justed their point of view to present con- 
ditions. With the 1,000,000,000-bu wheat 
crop in mind, they feel bearish; they re- 
fuse to recognize the present scarcity of 
wheat supplies reported by millers, and 
the consequent premiums for cash and 
September wheats, as anything other 
than a temporary condition which they 
expect to see remedied later. 

The wheat situation shows no improve- 
ment. Until there is a larger movement 
and the better quality of the wheat comes 
out, prices of flour will be maintained. 
Unless buyers’ stocks get to the point of 
practical exhaustion, requiring replenish- 
ing, or they change their views somewhat, 
the demand for flour is not likely to show 
much improvement. 

With the arrival of receipts of new 
spring wheat, some of the mills in this 


section will turn to making spring 
wheat or blended flour. The first cargo 
of 105,000 bus was received in ‘Toledo 


last week. 
this week. 

It is expected that soft winter wheat 
millers will be large users of spring wheat 
this year, using it for mixing with the 
damaged wheats of this section. An un- 
precedented demand for spring wheat is 
anticipated. Some think that spring 
wheat may sell at a premium later. 

No export business is being done. 
Hardly any cables were exchanged last 
week. With the conclusion of negotia- 
tions on the Anglo-French loan, it is 
hoped that export business may be re- 
sumed, Millers are not certain of the 
exact effect of this loan on foreign ex- 
change, but it is expected that it will 
stabilize the rate of exchange and make 
export business safe and assured. 

Feed showed further declines. Bran 
was off $1.50@2 ton, and middlings were 
quoted about the same as the previous 
week, $26, both in 100-lb sacks. 


Other cargoes are expected 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT 
The weather last week turned warm 
and was more favorable. ‘Tuesday night 
there was a slight frost, but no serious 
damage has been reported. While some 
corn is being cut in this section, on the 
whole the crop needs 10 days or two 
weeks of good weather to be made. 
Receipts of wheat show a trifle better 
quality. Out of 211 cars received at 
Toledo, 52 graded contract. A great deal 
shows a good berry and would have made 
splendid wheat but for the damage inci- 
dent to the wet harvest. The majority of 
the receipts are still subject to heavy 
discounts. The movement is light and 
disappointing, and millers complain of 
inadequate supplies. Indications are that 
the farmers will hold for better prices. 
Fall plowing is being done. It is said 
that the acreage put into wheat this year 
will be materially smaller than last. The 
delayed corn crop is one reason. In 
Ohio many farmers disk wheat into corn 
land without plowing, and the corn will 
be cut late this year. 
The outstanding feature of the wheat 


MOVEMENT 


crop is still maintained at Toledo—poor 
quality and late movement, enormous 
crop totals and lack of foreign buying. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at ‘Toledo, 
with a combined daily capacity of 14,060 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 25 made 
58,548, or 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 64,292, or 74 per cent, the 
previous week, by 14 mills of 14,350 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed 
situation, these mills report: Flour good, 
feed fair...Flour fair, feed sales light 

-Flour dull, feed dull...Flour fine, 
feed very weak... Flour fair, feed fair... 
Flour good, feed good. 

Foreign shipments of 500, 715, and 
2,350 bbls are reported. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., 
Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., 


Springfield. 
Massillon. 
Toledo, 


INDIANA 


Goshen. 
Noblesville. 


Goshen Milling Co., 
Noblesville Milling Co., 
Suckow Co., Franklin, 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


MICHIGAN 

Derrorr, Micu., Sept. 27.—Flour-buy- 
ing was active last week, and total sales 
were as large as the previous week. De- 
mand was brisk and came from a wide 
field. It was in nearly all cases a press- 
ing demand; buyers were in a hurry for 
their goods. There was a fair sprinkling 
of large orders booked. The market was 
firmer in tone, and prices were 10@20c 
higher. The mills are running full time 
and a little more, but are not able to 
keep up with the demand. The trouble 
is in securing enough good wheat to 
fill orders. All this demand is domestic. 
Detroit mills are paying no attention to 
foreign business. 

Trade in spring wheat goods is active. 
Demand is largely store-buying and 
old-crop goods are wanted. This flour is 
very scarce and is being firmly held. 
Some of the northwestern mills are not 
accepting new business, having sold to 
their limit. Future business is slow, as 
nearly all of the baking trade is filled up 
to March 1. Some grocery men report 
an improvement in buying by house- 
keepers, who think bakers are too slow 
in reducing the price of bread. There is 
said to be quite a revival in home bak- 
ing on this account, but the bakers are 
stil making bread from high-priced 
flour. It is rumored that the price will 
be reduced or weight of loaf increased 
about Oct. 1. Spring wheat flour shows 
an advance of 10c, and some dealers re- 
port that the recent advances have had 
the effect of checking the demand. This 
is true only to a small extent, for many 
need the flour so badly that they must 
have it. 

No change is noted in the price of rye 
flour, and business is slow. Demand is 
nearly all for local consumption. 

Corn meal is dull and easy. The price 
is off 20c, and demand is not active. 
Rolled oats are firm and in moderate de- 
mand, Oats are firmer, and millers have 
trouble in securing grain good enough 
for their purposes 

The feed market is only moderately 
active and the tone is weak. Bran de- 
clined $1, and middlings $2. All corn 
feeds are $3 lower, and chop feed $1. 
Demand has been slow for a couple of 
weeks. 
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Mills here are good buyers of wheat, 
and all good offerings are puted taken. 
Eastern mills are in the market all the 
time for good milling grain, and stocks 
are not increasing rapidly, The wheat 
coming in is showing a little improve- 
ment, but farmers are determined to get 
higher prices for their good grain and 
are marketing the poor stuff first. A great 
deal of the wheat now moving will never 
produce any flour. Wheat receipts light, 
and cash business generally is unsatis- 
factory. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION 


‘Detroit mills made a full run last week 
and produced 16,200 bbls of flour, equal 
to 100 per cent of capacity, compared 
with the same a week and a year ago, 
and 14,700 two years ago. 

NOTES 

The Brent Creek Elevator Co, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $6,500 to 
$15,000. 

Flour agents were scarce in Detroit 
last week. Nearly all attended the bak- 
ers’ convention at Columbus, Ohio. On 
returning all expressed satisfaction with 
the convention. 

Joun Barr. 


INDIANA 


InpiANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 27.—The 
spurt of activity on the part of flour 
buyers a week ago has simmered down, 
showing that they were in the market 
simply because they were forced in. 
While there were some scattered orders 
last week, all domestic, mills generally 
report a recession in trade. Flour was 
marked up about 10c, and this had no 
influence in making buyers more agree- 
able toward conditions. 

The market early in the week was rea- 
sonably active. By mid-week, conserva- 
tism characterized ordering and the total 
sales of the period ran short of expecta- 
tions. 

At the end of the week, the Septem- 
ber option was selling at $1.07%, while 
the December option was 10c lower than 
this range. ‘The difference in this scale, 
millers state, has made for general un- 
certainty, for the September option by 
rights ought to be 10c lower than the 
December, Soft winter wheat commands 
a premium of 10c over this level, but 
when the September option has been 
cleaned off the slate, mills believe a more 
normal tone will assert itself. 

Bakers were less active than a week 
ago, but the mills take the view that 
stocks are scant with these concerns. 

Prices Saturday: soft winter wheat 
patent, in jute, $5@5.10; No, 2 wheat, 
$1.07 M3 mixed feed, $20@21 ton, bulk. 
Mills in Indianapolis quoted some wheat 
as low as 90c all week. 


NOTES 

B. R. Smith, a miller from 
was in Indianapolis last week. 

Rushville reports that outside 
are selling flour there at $5@5.20. 

Work in sowing winter wheat has been 
in progress all week and the weather has 
favored the farmers. Present weather 
is also improving corn a great deal. 

Fully 5,000 bus of wheat burned in a 
fire which threatened the total destruc- 
tion of the Warsaw elevator, owned and 
operated by Miss Jessie Thayer. 
$8,000; covered by insurance. 

Indiana millers and shippers have had 
cause to question the accuracy of Chi- 
cago inspection recently, and as a result 
considerable literature touching — this 
matter has been in circulation. 

Bert Ball, of Chicago, secretary of the 
crop improvement committee, delivered 
a lecture on “More and Better Wheat,” 
during the week at Washington, Ind., to 
wheat growers of Pike, Davies and Mar- 
tin counties. 


Fipton, 


mills 


Loss 


Flour produced by Indianapolis mills 
during the past week showed a big de- 
cline, due to the fact that one of the 
largest mills in the city was shut down 
most of the time. The production was 
but 5,975 bbls. 

The plan of improving damaged wheat 
by changing it from one bin to another 
is fruitful of results, according to one 
miller, who reported that of 50 loads of 
grain hauled in the last day of the week 
he did not reject but one. 

M. Pearson. 
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SOUND FLOUR AND INSPECTION 





Tests of Smell and Taste and Laboratory Tests—A Communication from the 
Secretary of the Flour Committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change and from Various Authorities on the Subject 


The. following communication from 
Mr. Piper, secretary of the Flour Com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, is self-explanatory. In accord- 
ance with his request, the correspondence 
inclosed in his letter is herewith pub- 
lished. 

New York Propuce ExcHancr 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1915. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Dear Sir: In the discussion of “An 
Agent’s -Commission” in your issue of 
July 14, the communication of J. L. Tay- 
lor, wherein he sought to discredit the 
Inspection Department and Flour Com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, was at the time disregarded by 
its members for obvious reasons. But 
when, in your issue of Aug. 4, you lifted 
that communication from obscurity to a 
place of honor in your editorial columns, 
stamped it with your editorial approval 
and emphasized it with your own con- 
demnation of all inspectors and commit- 
tees who employ an appeal to the sense 
of smell and taste instead of a “labora- 
tory test” in determining the soundness 
of flour, you put upon the officers of this 
Exchange the obligation of defending its 
Inspection Department and of removing 
the stigma which your words are calcu- 
lated to leave ipon its official certificates 
of inspection. 

We do not wish to minimize in the 
least the admitted value of the labora- 
tory test in determining the relative pro- 
portions of certain essential elements in 
flour, as indicating its baking quality and 
economic value; but the official inspections 
of this Exchange are limited by its regu- 
lations to the consideration of soundness 
and uniformity only; and in the deter- 
mination of soundness we believe the 
only dependable tests are those of the 
smell and taste of the dry flour, the wet 
dough, and the warm loaf, made by an 
experienced handler of flour, be he in- 
spector, committeeman or professional 
chemist. 

To the end of correcting the wrong 
impression likely to be created by the 
articles referred to, we invite your perus- 
al and publication of the inclosed cor- 
respondence. 

Very respectfully, 
H. P. Prrer, 
Secretary of the Flour Committee. 
New York Propuce ExcHance 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1915. 
R. M. French, president French-Pancoast 

Laboratories, 

Dear Sir: At the suggestion of the 
chairman of the Flour Committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange, I beg to 
bring to your attention a communication 
from J. L. Taylor, of this city, published 
on page 111 of the July 14 issue of the 
Northwestern Miller, under the head- 
line “An Agent’s Commission”; also an 
editorial in the Aug. 4 issue of the same 
journal, on pages 301-302, under the 
headline, “Commissions on Sales not 
Orders.” 

In so far as those articles relate to the 
inspection of flour for unsoundness, we 
would be glad to receive your criticism, 
with an explicit declaration whether there 
is or is not any “laboratory test” for 
unsoundness in flour that is essentially 
different or more dependable than that 
of the smell and taste of the dry flour, 
the wet dough, and the warm loaf, which 
form the basis of the determinations of 
the Inspection Department of the Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. P. Pirerr, 
Secretary of the Flour Committee. 

(Similar inquiries were made, either 
directly or indirectly, of leading flour 
laboratories in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. The replies, so far as we 
are permitted to use them, follow.) 

Frencu-Pancoast LanoraTtories 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1915. 
H. P. Piper, secretary Flour Committee, 

New York Produce Exchange, $ 

Dear Sir: Re: Flour Inspection for 
Soundness: I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your favor of the 16th inst., calling 


my attention to certain articles appearing 
in the Northwestern Miller; namely, a 
communication from J. L. Taylor, of 
this city, appearing on page 111 of the 
issue of July 14 under the heading, “An 
Agent’s Commission,” and an editorial in 
the issue of Aug. 4 under the heading, 
“Commissions on Sales Not Orders.” 

I note also that you would be glad to 
receive my criticism of these articles, in 
so far as they relate to the inspection of 
flour for unsoundness, with an explicit 
declaration whether there is or is not any 
“laboratory test” for unsoundness in 
flour that is essentially different or more 
dependable than those which form the 
basis of the determinations of the In- 
spection Department of the Produce 
Exchange. 

Unsoundness of flour may be divided 
into two general classifications: i.e., un- 
soundness due to the growth of ferments, 
molds, bacteria or enzymes, and in which 
the flour has undergone chemical or 
physical change, or in which the wheat 
has undergone such change before mill- 
ing; and unsoundness due to the absorp- 
tion by the flour of some foreign odor, 
such as that of kerosene, creosote, etc. 

The first class of unsoundness is, in 
my opinion, the only one in which it is 
possible to apply the so-called “labora- 
tory test,” and even in this class, chemi- 
cal methods of examination are not posi- 
tive proof of either soundness or un- 
soundness. The commonly accepted lab- 
oratory methods of examination for 
soundness are based on the percentage 
of acidity in the flour and the percent- 
age of water soluble extract which it 
contains. Where these factors show re- 
sults higher than the normal limits, the 
flour ‘is considered unsound; where they 
are within, or lower than, these limits the 
flour is supposed to be sound. From a 
theoretical standpoint, this is a very 
pretty way of determining soundness, but 
in practice it does not work out at all. 
In the work of French-Pancoast Labora- 
tories, we have repeatedly found flours 
which, according to these methods, should 
be unsound, but are absolutely sound, 
and flours which should be sound that are 
unfit for use: It is of course true that 
this ts not always the case, but it is of 
such frequent occurrence that we do not 
consider these methods either sure or re- 
liable, and on questions of soundness 
always consider the taste and smell of the 
flour and of the bread made from it as 
the court of last resort. 

In cases where the unsoundness of a 
flour is due to its having absorbed a for- 
eign odor, it must be apparent, to even 
the least experienced, that to detect the 
presence of the substance giving this 
odor and identify it by chemical means 
is well-nigh impossible. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of kerosene. If a drop 
of it is rubbed on the hands, the smell is 
decidedly pronounced even after wash- 
ing. No one would fail to recognize 
what it was after smelling it once, and 
yet even the most expert chemist could 
not identify kerosene if he had only one 
drop of it on which to work, and was 
prohibited from using his nose. One 
drop of kerosene would be sufficient to 
render several’ barrels of flour unfit for 
use. A carload of flour tainted with 
kerosene might contain enough to iden- 
tify chemically; but even so, there would 
remain the problem of extracting it, and 
after the test had been completed the 
ear of flour would have been used up by 
the chemist. This hardly seems a feasible 
scheme, and certainly it is not commer- 
cially practicable. The same applies to 
practically all foreign smells in flour. 

Going back to the first class of un- 
soundness. We have been working for 
some time past on a method of determin- 
ing it by a study of the’ bacterial growth 
produced by flour on certain culture 
media. This method offers some chance 
of success with certain forms of un- 
soundness, but we have not yet succeeded 
in placing it on a basis which is applica- 
ble to commercial use, and it has one 
great disadvantage in the length of time 
required. It may be also that methods 
have been worked out by other investi- 


gators which are more sure than the ones 
which I have enumerated, and if so, I 
would appreciate having them called to 
my attention. 

Unsoundness of flour must be kept en- 
tirely distinct and separate from its bak- 
ing qualities. I have seen many unsound 
flours which are entirely capable of pro- 
ducing beautiful bread of good volume, 
texture and color. Also sound flours in 
which the baking qualities were quite the 
reverse. The final judges of the sound- 
ness of a flour are the bakers and con- 
sumers of the bread. A consumer does 
not pass his judgment in this respect on 
the appearance of the bread, but on its 
taste and smell. The same applies to the 
baker. It seems absurd to me, therefore, 
that a claim should be made that flour 
cannot be inspected by taste and smell, 
but that its soundness shall be ascer- 
tained by a “laboratory test.” When the 
day arrives on which the bread-eating 
public ceases to taste or smell its bread, 
it will be time to consider the abolish- 
ment of such tests as the smell and taste 
of the dry flour, the wet dough, and the 
warm loaf, which you state form the basis 
of the determinations of the Inspection 
Department of the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

I trust that I have covered all of the 
points on which you desire my opinion. 
In conclusion, I will say that I regret to 
see such a discussion as this taken before 
the flour trade. Chemical laboratories, in 
their relation to this trade, are an ad- 


* mitted necessity, and their usefulness is 


far-reaching. ‘There is a limit, however, 
to what we chemists can do, and I feel 
sure that other flour chemists will join 
with me in resenting statements which 
put us in a false light, and which claim 
for us powers which we do not possess, 
even though temporarily they may work 
to our monetary advantage. A day of 
reckoning is bound to come, and if the 
trade finds out that flour laboratories 
have exploited their services on false or 


’ misleading statements, the chemists will 


be the ones to suffer. 


Yours very truly, 
R. M. Frencu, 
President. 


Tue Cortumsus Laporarories 


Cuicaco, Itt., Aug. 28, 1915. 
H. P. Piper, New York, N. Y., 


Dear Sir: We have your favor of Aug.. 


21 and have read same, and the editorial 
to which you refer, with care. It is quite 
true that taste and smell have from time 
immemorial been the best indications as 
to the soundness or wholesomeness of 
food for man, These are the means most 
ready at hand, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances are a very good basis of 
judgment as to the character of such 
foodstuffs as flour and flour products. 
We take it from the editorial in question 
that the Northwestern Miller does not 
find fault so much with the use of these 
tests as with the fact that perhaps flour 
inspectors of the old school do not go far 
enough in using them. The quotation 
which it gives, referring to the taste and 
odor of bread baked from flour, indicates 
this point. 

However, your inquiry incorporates as 
one of the provisos that there shall be a 
baking test of the flour. We do not 
know to what extent this is practiced by 
flour inspectors, but we doubt if many 
of them make use of it in ordinary cases 
of flour inspection. We are heartily of 
the opinion that taste and smell as ap- 
plied to the flour itself, and to the prod- 
uct of the flour, are of prime importance 
in judging the conditions as to soundness. 
In addition to this, assuming that bread 
has been made from a flour, other condi- 
tions of unsoundness may be found dur- 
ing the baking process. This is really 
one step in laboratory investigation of 
the question of unsoundness. If the flour 
smells right, tastes right and bakes right, 
and the product looks right, smells right 
and tastes right, we believe that an 
laboratory would pass the flour as sound. 
If it were deficient in some of the above 
particulars, further tests would be made 
upon it to determine the cause or extent 
of the deficiency. We think that this 
would apply to any of the causes for un- 
soundness which you have mentioned in 
your letter. 

The presence of enzymes, as, for ex- 
ample, of sprouted wheat, which are not 
in sufficient excess to allow of the mak- 
ing of a satisfactory loaf of bread, as 
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- judged by sight, taste and smell, would 
unsoundness, 


certainly not be a case of 

for all flours, even in their normal con- 
dition, contain various enzymes of great- 
er or less activity. Molds and bacteria 
of any kind, if not revealed to the ordi- 
nary senses of sight, taste and smell, 
either in the flour itself, or in the bread 
baked therefrom, would hardly be con- 
sidered as causing the flour to be un- 
sound, even though a thorough bacterio- 
logical examination of the flour might 
reveal their presence. In making this 
statement it is, of course, recognized that 
pathogenic or disease producing bacteria 
would be destroyed during the process 
of bread-making. 

To our mind, the simple question of 
acidity in flour, upon which much stress 
is laid by some, is not of vital impor- 
tance unless taken in connection with 
other factors, for we well know that ordi- 
narily the acidity varies directly with the 
amount of ash which is present and many 
flours which would be classed as un- 
sound have a normal acidity when under 
critical examination in this light, while 
on the other hand some flours which have 
an apparent abnormal acidity really give 
the best results in bread-making. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that tests 
of any kind, to be of value, must be 
made in connection with a large amount 
of ordinary horse sense on the part of 
the inspector, whether in the laboratory 
or under the ordinary conditions of flour 
inspection as applied at the present time 
by official inspectors in the various cities. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Cotumsus Lazoraronrtes, 
Per G. L. Teller. 


A. W. Esrasrooxk 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 27, 1915. 

Gentlemen: In examining flour for 
soundness, the usual methods used are to 
examine the flour, dough and bread by 
the sense of smell, taste and touch. Flour 
may absorb an odor from many other 
substances, or it may have an odor that 
comes to it from the wheat. Any odor 
not natural to flour causes a suspicion of 
unsoundness, but I would not consider a 
flour unsound from an odor unless | 
could detect that odor in the warm bread 
baked from the flour. Few odors except 
a musty odor carry through into the 
bread. A flour which makes a_ very 
sticky dough is usually considered un- 
sound. In judging whether a flour is 
unsound or not, I use all these physical 
tests but, after all, they are but the judg- 
ment of the operator, and depend for ac- 
curacy upon the education of his senses. 
There is nothing final about them. 

So far as I know, no flour inspection 
provides for anything else but the above 
tests for soundness. Among cereal 
chemists there is a well-established meth- 
od of making chemical soundness tests 
on flour. A flour, to have a sour taste 
or odor, a musty odor, or a sticky dough, 
must have changed from its natural con- 
dition, and an analysis will show this. 
Flour exposed to moisture and _ heat, 
either as flour or in the wheat, increases 
in acidity; the starch is changed to re- 
ducing sugars, and the portion of the 
flour soluble in water rapidly increases. 
In making chemical tests for soundness 
in flour, I use the following standard: 

A sound flour should contain not over 
14 per cent moisture, not over 2.50 per 
cent reducing sugar (as maltose), not 
over .8 per cent acidity (as lactic acid), 
not over 8 per cent soluble in water. 

I consider these percentages very lib 
eral and, in addition to the physical tests, 
would make a very accurate way of de 
termining unsoundness. If flour has ab 
sorbed an odor, and is otherwise sound, 
it would be almost impossible to make « 
chemical analysis for that odor. But it 
the flour is musty, or is made from wheat 
that has had too much wetting, as muc!) 
of it has this season, the chemical test 
will easily show it with much more ce: 
tainty than can be gotten from the sense 
of smell. I could not consider a flour 
unsound unless it made bread of an un- 
wholesome or unsound character, and | 
am sure that flour depreciates in btea- 
making value if it exceeds the above 
analysis. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Esraproox. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER OF A LEADING 
FLOUR CHEMIST OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Dear Sir: Your letter of inquiry in re- 
gard to the subject of unsoundness is be- 
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fore me. The word “unsoundness” is 
used in the trade in two somewhat differ- 
ent senses, therefore I must explain be- 
fore answering your question. 

Some use it to signify any abnormal 
odor, as @ musty or sour odor, or even 
flour that has absorbed the odor of kero- 
sene, potatoes, creosote, etc. Others use 
it in a more limited sense, applying it 
only to flours that have the odor of must 
or mold. In our reports we overcome 
this difference in usage by the following 


simple expedient—the use of some ex- 
pression describing the odor, and the 
chemical determination of the exact 


amount of acidity present. Whenever, 
in the doughing, kneading or baking, any 
flour shows an abnormal odor, we always 
stir up a little of the flour with hot wa- 
ter, and two or three of us make a care- 
ful examination of it. If the acidity is 
below the limit for the particular grade 
to which the flour belongs, and the odor 
is normal, the flour must be considered 
sound, 

Sometimes flours are inspected un- 
sound at eastern points, having absorbed 
an odor from near-by materials or that 
were contained in the car in which the 
floir was shipped, but we are unable to 
get any odor or find any excess acidity. 


The conclusion is that the odor has been . 


ab:orbed and then lost in the small sam- 
ple; hence, that a little aération of the 
bulls is all that is necessary to bring the 
the flour into good condition. 

‘he principal reason for unsound flour 
is, of course, unsound wheat or wheat 
that has gotten wet and started to grow; 
but flour itself, when stored in a damp 
plice or if packed with too much mois- 
ture, soon becomes unsound. 

Our test for soundness is very largely 
uscd by millers who feel that they are 
going a little too near the line and want 
to protect themselves. .As far as the 
tests for odors are concerned, you may 
rest assured that we are constantly on the 
lookout for anything abnormal, and no 
day goes by that a few flours do not 
carry on the baking reports some such 
annotation as “slight musty odor noted,” 
“strong vetch odor noted,” etc. 

Your very truly, 








Wheat Crop Distribution 


he Chicago Trade Bulletin has compiled 
the attached table showing the distribution 
of the United States wheat crop for 15 crop 
years ended June 30, the figures, except as 

onsumption, being in millions: 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
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107-8 88 68 34 35 163 468 
DOS-9.... 90 68 15 28 115 508 
109-10 92 74 36 49 88 479 
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TOTAL SUPPLIES 


Supply June 30 
On In 2d 


Consump- 
tion, per 


Crop, farms, hands, Total, capita, 
Year— bus bus bus bus bus 
1900-1,... 622 61 85 658 3.75 
1901-2.... 748 31 60 839 5.54 
19 3.... 670 62 46 768 5.18 
1903-4.... 638 43 35 716 5.56 
1904-5.... 662 37 35 624 5.46 
1995-6.... 698 24 33 750 5.64 
19 tee ee 46 55 836 5.60 
19 S.c00 ee 55 80 769 5.29 
19 9.... 6665 34 35 734 5.62 
19 10... 683 15 28 726 5.21 
1919-11... 686 36 49 720 5.14 
1911-12... 621 34 58 713 5.05 
1 13. «0 ee 24 54 808 5.17 
1 l4.c. Fae 35 55 853 5.52 
1 15... 891 32 44 967 4.90 





Exports Grain and Grain Products 


he following statement, prepared by the 
ureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
t ce, shows the exports of grain and prod- 
ucts in July and for seven months ended 
J\ly 31 (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to 

July July 31 July July 31 

1915 1915 1914 1914 

liour, bbls ... 830 9,397 833 6,056 
eat, bus... 7,820 123,202 26,158 65,814 

( » WEB. nda 2,101 38,656 560 6,781 
BUS. cscs 8,764 71,659 61 1,229 
! DUR cate 390 6,665 17 1,859 
Barley, bus... 489 12,338 2,342 6,642 
( meal, bbls 62 346 21 183 
Catmeal, Ibs.. 8,356 62,915 1,732 11,660 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 





MACAROONS AND THE PURE FOOD LAW 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit has just 
been perplexed by questions as to when a 
macaroon is a macaroon and as to when 
it is adulterated or misbranded, in a 
prosecution for claimed violation of the 
federal food and drugs act by marketing 
cakes containing glucose (United States 
vs. F. B. Washburn & Co.). 

The court holds that it was for the 
jury to determine what constitutes a real 
macaroon, since the evidence adduced at 
the trial was conflicting, it being vari- 
ously stated by witnesses that a maca- 
roon consists (1) of ground almonds, 
sugar, and the white of eggs; (2) of 
coconut, sugar, and the white of eggs; 
and (3) of coconut, sugar, the white of 
eggs, and glucose. 

Under the decision, it is also held that 
a macaroon cannot be deemed to be un- 
lawfully adulterated by the use of glu- 
cose, if, being substituted for cane sugar, 
glucose differs from sugar only in degree 
of sweetness, inasmuch as there is no 
legal standard of sweetness up to which 
a macaroon must measure. 

The clause of the law which declares 
that a mixture known by a distinctive 
name shall not be regarded as adulter- 
ated if it does not contain any added 
poisonous or deleterious ingredient is 
cited by the Court of Appeals as au- 
thority for holding that a macaroon con- 
taining glucose cannot be said to be 
adulterated, “macaroon” being a dis- 
tinctive name for a mixture, and glucose 
not being poisonous or deleterious. 

But if a macaroon be considered as 
consisting of ground almonds or coco- 
nut, mixed with sugar and white of eggs, 
cakes containing glucose, as an additional 
ingredient, and sold as “macaroons,” are 
unlawfully misbranded, according to this 
court. 


LOSS OF GOODS PENDING BUYER'S DEFAULT 


That a shipper of flour or other com- 
modity to his own order must bear loss 
of the shipment, as between the buyer 
and himself, even though it would not 
have occurred had the buyer complied 
with his contract to take up the bill of 
lading and pay draft attached to it, is the 
holding of the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
Referring to an earlier case on the same 
subject, the court says: 

“It was there ruled that ‘the breach, by 
a purchaser, of a contract to pay a draft 
for the price of goods and remove the 
same from a railroad depot, the title to 
the goods remaining until such draft 
should be paid, did not involve the pur- 
chaser in liability to the seller for loss 
occasioned by the destruction by fire of 
the goods in the depot.’ This ruling was 
not changed by the addition of the words, 
‘and more especially is this so when the 
seller’s agent for the collection of the 
draft extended the time of payment 
thereof until the day upon which the fire 
occurred.’ An examination of the entire 
opinion in the case will show that the 
ruling was not made to depend upon the 
words last quoted, but that they fur- 
nished an additional reason to support 
the judgment.” Commander Mills Co. 
vs. Schafer. 


COMMISSION MERCHANT'S LIABILITY 
When a railway company, in delivering 
goods to a commission merchant, is not 
informed that he is not the owner of the 
shipment, the company is entitled to as- 
sume that he is, since every consignee of 
freight is presumed to be the owner, in 
the absence of showing to the contrary. 
Accordingly, the Alabama Court of Ap- 
peals decides that where goods were con- 
signed to a commission merchant on an 
understanding with the consignor, not 
known to the railway company, that the 
merchant would remit the proceeds of 
the goods, less his commission and freight 
charges, and the railroad company, 
through mistake, made an undercharge 
on the freight, it was entitled to recover 
from the commission merchant the bal- 
ance due on the proper rate, although 
he had already made settlement with the 
shipper on the basis of the undercharge. 
The court holds that his failure to dis- 
close to the railway company that he was 
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a mere agent resulted in an implied 
romise on his part to pay the lawful 
reight charges. Central rgia Rail- 
road Co. vs. S. F. Cornelius & Co. 


SIMILAR TRADE-MARKS 


A decision of particular interest to 
cracker bakers and confectionery manu- 
facturers is to be found in the case of 
New England Confectionery Co. vs. Na- 
tional Wafer Co., in which the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit affirmed a decree of the 
federal District Court for the district of 
Massachusetts. 

It is decided that the name “Nawaco,” 
adapted by defendant from its corporate 
name, and adopted by the company as a 
trade-mark for its products, does not in- 
fringe plaintiff’s previously selected name, 
“Necco,” formed from plaintiff's com- 
pany name. 

The Court of Appeals recognizes simi- 
larity of spelling and sound of words, 
to the extent of tending to confuse the 
purchasing public, as the main test of 
infringement, but indicates that the 
courts will look further to determine 
whether confusion is brought about by 
similation of the general typographic ap- 
pearance of a competitor's labels. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST UNION BOYCOTTS 


A limitation upon the measures which 
striking employees may adopt to coerce 
a manufacturer into settlement of a labor 
dispute is indicated by a decision of the 
New Jersey Court of Chancery enjoin- 
ing a conspiracy between former em- 
ployees of a manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts and affiliated trades-unions to ruin 
the manufacturer’s business on account 
of his persistence in maintaining an open 
shop. The court finds that defendants 
undertook to establish a boycott against 
complainant’s business by circularizing 
his customers with matter that contained 
untrue statements and threats to boycott 
them if they should continue to deal with 
complainant. “It is quite clear that in 
the case at bar the action of the defend- 
ants consisted in a conspiracy or combi- 
nation to injure, not only the complain- 
ant, but all persons who as merchants or 
otherwise dealt in or purchased the com- 
plainant’s products. If it were lawful to 
go so far as this, there is no limit to the 
michief to the public which such combi- 
nation and confederacy would not reach 
to.” A. Fink & Son vs. Butchers’ Union. 


AUTHORITY OF CORPORATE OFFICERS 

Persons dealing with a business corpo- 
ration, such as a milling or elevator com- 
pany, are entitled to assume that its gen- 
eral manager possesses all the authority 
usually exercised by such officers, within 
the scope of the company’s business op- 
erations, unless advised of some express 
limitation upon his powers. But the 
South Dakota Supreme Court holds in a 
recent case that an elevator company 
was not bound by the unauthorized act 
of its general manager in using funds of 
the company to buy bank stock, for that 
was obviously beyond his apparent au- 
thority, even if it was within the corpo- 
rate powers of the corporation to deal in 
such stock. “He was the secretary of 
that company,” says the court, “and had 
authority to draw and sign checks in the 
name of the company, and the officers 
and directors of the company did hold 
him out to the public as the general man- 
ager of the company’s business; but that 
company’s business was the buying and 
selling of grain, lumber and coal, and 
there was nothing in the conduct of the 
officers to imply that he had authority to 
deal in other commodities.” 

It is further decided in the same case 
that failure of the company for two 
years to repudiate the transaction cannot 
be regarded as a ratification, in the ab- 
sence of proof that they acquired knowl- 
edge of it, within that time. Porter vs. 
Lien. 


ASSIGNABILITY OF TRADE-MARKS 


A miller cannot make a valid assign- 
ment of one of his established trade- 
marks, apart from the business of manu- 
facturing the flour which has borne the 
brand. Nor may a baker legally divest 
himself of ownership of a mark by which 
his product has become known to the 
public, so as to enable another person to 
put bread of different manufacture on 
the market under the same mark. These 
statements are sustained by the late opin- 
ion handed down by the Michigan Su- 
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reme court in the case of Detroit 

reame Co. vs. Velvet Brand Ice 
Cream Co., involving use of a name for 
ice cream. 

The ground of this decision, which 
finds ample support in numerous other 
judicial decisions, is that naked transfer 
of a trade-mark for use in marketing a 
commodity of different manufacture from 
that with which the public has come to 
identify the name or brand would result 
in the perpetration of a fraud upon con- 
sumers. rade-marks are adopted as 
badges of quality and source of manu- 
facture, and the buying public soon 
learns that a given brand stands for a 
given grade of goods, ge ee by a cer- 
tain manufacturer, and, although the law 
recognizes the right of a successor to an 
established baking or milling business to 
continue the use of previously adopted 
trade-marks, it uniformly refuses to 
sanction its bare assignment for use by 
an independent manufacturer, to the de- 
ception of the public. 


PHASES OF SALES CONTRACTS 

In a suit by the Walker Grain Co. 
against the Denison Mill & Grain Co., 
based upon a claimed breach of contract 
to deliver. 20,000 bus of shelled corn, the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals decided the 
following points of law as being applica- 
ble to contracts of sale in general: 

To become a completed contract, the 
minds of the parties must meet upon 
the same thing. The acceptance of the 
offer must correspond to the offer at 
every point, leaving nothing open for 
future negotiations. An attempted ac- 
ceptance which seeks to modify one or 
more terms of the offer is of no legal 
effect as an acceptance. It is really a 
rejection of an offer and a proposal in 
lieu of the original offer, and must be 
accepted by the party making the origi- 
nal offer in grder to constitute an origi- 
nal agreement. 

It appearing that the price of corn in 
Texas is influenced by the Kansas City 
market, published reports of that market 
are legal evidence bearing upon the value 
of corn at a given time at points in 
Texas. 

If, under an agreement to make de- 
liveries within a specified time, the seller 
notifies the buyer in advance that the 
contract is repudiated, the buyer may 
wait until expiration of the time agreed 
upon for delivery and then sue for dam- 
ages measured by the difference between 
the contract price and the greater mar- 
ket value at the time delivery should 
have been made. 


INJURY TO MILL EMPLOYEE 


The Hobart Mill & Elevator Co. was 
recently exonerated by the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court from liability for injury to 
a mill employee whose arm was caught 
by a spliced belt while he was oiling 
machinery. 

Plaintiff grounded his suit upon the 
triple claim that the belt had been so de- 
fectively spliced as to leave a rough sur- 
face, that the oil cups on the machinery 
were defective, and that the company 
negligently failed to provide safeguards 
to avoid such accidents. ‘The company 
successfully defended the suit on the 
ground that plaintiff’s injury was caused 
by his attempt to oil the machinery in an 
unsafe manner, whereas a safe one was 
open to him, and that he assumed the 
risk of the accident. After concluding 
that the evidence was sufficient to sus- 
tain the jury’s verdict in favor of the 
company, the Supreme Court decided 
that the trial judge committed no error 
in permitting the company to show that 
the state factory inspector had inspected 
the machinery in question before the ac- 
cident, and had not condemned it. The 
court holds that this circumstance was 
not conclusive that the milling company 
had not been negligent, but that it was a 
point properly to be considered by the 
jury in determining whether the company 
had been negligent in failing to maintain 
reasonably safe appliances. 


EMPLOYER'S DUTY TO WORKMEN 


In New York, and several other states, 
there is now in force a law which makes 
an employer liable for personal injury 
sustained by an employee by reason of a 
defect in the condition of the “ways, 
works, machinery, or plant” of the em- 
ployer. Practical operation of this law 
is exemplified by a decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals to the effect. that 
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a manufacturer may be held liable for 
injury to a workman engaged in packing 
barrels, caused by failure to provide him 
with a punch to perforate metal hoops at 
points where it was necessary to drive 
nails to bind the hoops. This rule, which 
may be regarded as applying to mills 
and bakeries, as well as other manufac- 
turing plants in general, is laid down by 
the court: 

“A plant is defective when any part 
of it is not in a proper condition for the 
purpose for which it was intended, and 
it is also defective when it is so incom- 
plete that the use of the plant is danger- 
ous by reason of the failure to furnish 
reasonably necessary parts for the pur- 
pose for which it is used.” Wiley vs. 
Solvey Process Co. 


SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Mill reports are as follows: 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn: 
Wheat yield, 22 bus. About 30 per cent 
threshing done. Farmers not selling. 

Madison (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
yield, 18 bus. One-third threshing done. 
Farmers not selling. 

Wells a Flour Milling Co: 
Wheat yield, 17 bus. Quarter of thresh- 
ing done. Farmers holding for $1 bu, 
or better. 

S. C. Eckenbeck, manager, Appleton, 
Minn: Average yield, 15-17 bus. Thresh- 
ing done, 15 to 25 per cent. Farmers 
want 90c@$1 bu and, if possible, will 
hold for these prices. Those needing 
money will sell when threshed. 

Osakis - (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
yield, 28-30 bus.- Threshing 25 per cent 
done. Farmers selling freely. 

L. Christian & Co., Shakopee, Minn: 
Wheat yield, 20-22 bus. About 30 per 
cent threshing done. Farmers not sell- 
ing. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn: Wheat yield, 25 bus.” Only 10 per 
cent threshing done. Farmers will sell 
freely. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, 
age yield, 25 bus. About 20 per cent 
threshing done in South Dakota, Farm- 
ers are storing, hoping for higher prices. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn: Average yield of wheat, 18 bus 
acre. About 10 per cent of threshing 
done. Do not think farmers will sell 
freely. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Prob- 
able average yield, 18 bus. Believe about 
75 per cent of threshing done. Farmers 
will not sell grain freely. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Average yield of wheat, 20 bus 
acre. Estimate about 25 per cent of 
threshing done. If prices stay as high as 
they are now, believe farmers will sell 
freely. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn: 
Probable yield of wheat, 21 bus acre. 
About 30 per cent of wheat-threshing 
done. Farmers will not sell freely. 

Charles Vogtel, secretary Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: Quality of 
new wheat is excellent. The yield in 
Minnesota, however, is disappointing. Do 
not think average yield is in excess of 

14 bus acre. In South Dakota, where we 
have elevators, yields of 18-25 bus acre 
are reported, and the quality is simply 
elegant. In this vicinity, about 20 per 
cent of the wheat has been threshed. In 
South Dakota threshing is much further 
along; would estimate 35 per cent had 
been done. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna, 
Minn: Wheat yielding 18-20 bus; about 
10 per cent threshed. Farmers not sell- 


ing. 


S. D: Aver- 


Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Average 
wheat yield, 25 bus. Threshing done, 25 
per cent. Farmers holding for higher 
prices. 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Average 
yield, 15 bus acre. About 45 per cent 
threshing done. Not over 10 per cent of 
deliveries sold; remainder stored. Move- 
ment about normal. 

Foley (Minn.) Milling & Elevator Co: 
Probable yield, 25-30 bus per acre. About 
60 per cent threshing done. Farmers 
slow sellers. About 10 per cent of crop 
moved. 

Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
yield, 15 bus. About 25 per cent thresh- 
ing done. Only small per cent of crop 
marketed. 

Melrose 
yield, 25 bus. 
ing done. Most farmers will sell 


(Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
About 10 per cent thresh- 
freely. 


22 bus. 
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La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn: 
Average wheat yield, 20 bus. Threshing 
done, 20 per cent. Farmers not selling. 
Wheat movement light. 

W. M. Hommerding, manager Harvey 
(N. D.) Milling Co: Average yield of 
wheat, 20-25 bus. About 20 per cent 
threshing done. Rain last week delayed 
threshing. Some farmers will sell freely, 
others will not. 

William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co:~Wheat yield, 
Threshing done, 1 per cent. 
Farmers will sell wheat at 80c bu. 

Valley City, N. D: Wheat yield, 18-20 
bus. About 10 per cent threshing done. 
Farmers are storing all wheat they can. 


NORTH DAKOTA 150 MILLIONS 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice-president 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: The 
government report on amount of wheat 
raised in North Dakota is not taken as 
a correct estimate up here. We believe 
the crop will be nearer 150 million bus 
than the government figures of 127 mil- 
lion. Returns from some of the fields 
threshed are almost unbelievable. Some 
report a yield of as much as 49 bus per 
acre. One farmer reported that a small 
field yielded 59 bus per acre. We have 
no reports that have gone less than 20 
bus; most of them run 20-40. The qual- 
ity of the crop is very high, and it looks 
to us as if it were the best crop the 
Northwest has ever raised. We should 
market an immense amount of grain this 
year, although threshing is not progress- 
ing as fast as usual. As a rule, by this 
date threshing is well completed; but 
only about 50 per cent is now done. 
Farmers are not selling any of their 
wheat; for the wheat delivered at mills 
or elevators, they take storage tickets, 
as they all look for much higher prices. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s preliminary forecast of the 
wheat crop of the Northwest in 1915, based 
on condition on Sept. 1, with comparisons. 
The figures are in millions: 
-—1915—7 --1914—, 
Acres tBus Ac’s Bus '13 
flinnesota .4,2 2 4.0 43 68 67 
Dakota. .8.1 12 7.2 82 79 1438 73 39 
Dakota. .3.6 ° 32 34 62 16 47 
-15.9 254 14.6 4157 181 *262 132 150 
*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. tTrade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions. ¢{Based on condition Sept. 1, win- 
ter wheat not included in 1915 figures; in 
1914 Minnesota raised 975,000 and South Da- 
kota 966,000 bus winter wheat. § Winter 
wheat; no repors yet on spring. 


"12 °11 ‘10 
44 64 


Totals 


Wheat Yield Per Acre in Northwest 
The attached table shows the average 
yield of wheat per acre in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, as per government 
estimate, for a series of years, in bushels: 


Minn. N. D. Minn. N. D.S. D. 
1915*. 16.8 1908..12.8 11.6 12.8 
1914.. 10.6 m ° 1907..13.0 10.0 1 

1913.. 16.2 f 9. 1906..10.9 13.0 1 
1912.. 15.5 b 14.2 1905..13.3 14.0 13. 
1911.. 10.1 4.0 1904..12.8 11.8 9.6 
1910.. 16.0 . 12. 1903..13.1 12.7 18. 
1 
1 


> 
1. 
3. 
3 


1909.. 16.8 . 6, 
*Indicated Sept. 





United States Rye Crop 
estimates of the rye crop and the 
bushel are shown below (000’s 


Final 
yleld per 
omitted): 

Crop 
Acres bus 
1,948 31,851 
1,926 31,566 
2,001 33,374 
1905 1,663 28,486 
1904.... 1,793 27,235 
1903.... 1,907 29,363 


Crop 

Acres bus 

1915.... 2,694 *44,000 
1914.... 2,641 42,779 
1913.... 2,557 41,381 
1912.... 2,117 35,664 
1911.... 2,127 33,119 
1910.... 2,185 34,897 
1909.... 2,196 29,620 

*Estimate based on condition Sept. 1, 


1908.... 
1907.... 
1906.... 





Flaxseed Crop of United States 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the flaxseed crop of the United 

States by years (000’s omitted) were: 
Yield Yield 
bus Year Acres bus 
1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1905 2,535 28,477 
1904.... 3,264 23,400 


Year Acres 
1915.... 1,844 *18,000 
1914 - 1,885 15,559 
1913....2,991 17,853 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 1903 27,300 

2,757 19,370 1902.... 3,7 29.285 
1910....2,467 12,718 1901.... 17,592 
1909.... 2,083 19,513 1900.... 19,979 
1908.... 2,679 25,805 1899... 16,400 
1907.... 2,864 25,851 1898... 12,500 

*Estimate based on condition Se ‘ept. .. 


United States Barley Crop 

The barley crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year— Bus Year— Year— Bus 
1915*..228,000 1909.. 1903. ..131,861 
1914...194,953 1908... 1902...134,954 
1913...178,189 1907... 1901. ..109,933 
1912...228,824 1906...178,916 1900... 58,926 
1911...160,240 1905...136,651 1899... 73,382 
1910...173,832 1904...139,749 1898... 55,792 

*Estimate based on condition Sept. 1. 


ee 
32 








Kriegsbrot 

The Magdeburgische Zeitung comments 
on what the Diisseldorfer Anzeiger says 
about Herr Doktor Eltzbacher’s commit- 
tee’s report that the eating of bread is 
merely a habit and without physiological 
value, and adds that the eating of calo- 
ries and proteids in some other form is 
even better than bread. The trouble with 
this is that a nude calorie is so distress- 
ingly unappetizing, and as for a proteid 
it is doubtful if even Herr Doktor Eltz- 
bacher would care to take a handful of 
them raw, or even in a stew or made into 


gravy. Nearly every good calorie and 
proteid recipe in our cookery book calls 
for the use of flour and, whether the 
effect is physiologically sound or merely 
psychologically deceiving, we ourselves 
confess to a fondness for having both the 

‘alories and the proteids well embellished 
with a nice brown crust and cut into 
slices about five-eighths of an inch thick, 
spread with butter and with perhaps a 
trifle of jam added. 

All of this, the Diisseldorferanzeiger- 
eltzbachermagdeburgische notwithstand- 
ing. 

* * 
Deferred Shipment Flour Standards 

The Wichita correspondent of the 
Northwestern Miller quotes a Kansas 
millowner as suggesting that the Bureau 
of Chemistry should establish standards 
for flour ground out of option wheat. 

The plan has merit. Many and many 
a time a miller sells flour for later ship- 
ment and plans to grind it out of July or 
September wheat. When the time comes 
around, he very often has no standard to 
mill by and not infrequently does not 
even have any wheat to grind. 

Merely by way of lending a friendly 
hand to the guv’ment, Grist respectfully 
suggests the following standards to gov- 
ern flour made from option wheat: 

July Option Spring Patent—Shall be 
made from sound, dry July wheat con- 
taining not less than 4 per cent of briny 
tears and not to exceed 18 per cent of 
long hard winter and an empty cup- 
board. 

July Option Hard Winter Patent— 
Shall be made from sound July wheat 
bought in the dark of the moon and mar- 
gined up to its neck; shall be deemed to 
be adulterated and misbranded if con- 
taining more than three horrid spectres 
and a sigh per lineal foot. 

September Option Spring Patent— 
Shall differ from July option spring pat- 
ent in that it must be made from Sep- 
tember wheat and shall contain not to 
exceed 40 parts per hundred of hope- 
deferred-maketh-the-heart-sick. 

September Option Soft Winter Patent 

Must be milled from September wheat 
free from chalk and eraser dust, must be 
kind and gentle, strong but by no means 
rough, and always ready to do or die; 
millers who sell this grade of flour must 


September 29, 1915 


supply the bureau with name and ad- 
dress, not necessarily for publication but 
as evidence of good faith. 

December Option Spring, Hard Winter 
or Red Winter Patent—Standards for 
these flours to be announced later, action” 
at this time being deferred to await re- 
ports from the National Board of Cen- 
sorship and the Federal Commission of | 
Charities and Corrections. } 





Exports Grain and Grain Products § 

The following statement, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- / 
merce, shows the quantity of grain and 
grain products exported from the United” 
States during seven months ended July 31,7 
1915 (000’s omitted): ? 
1915 

bbls... 9,397 
123,202 
38,656 
71,659 


1914 
6,056 
55,814 
5,781 
1,229 


1913 
6,527 
46,172 
42,250 
4,812 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be ~ 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special! 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. E 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 7 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. a 

Copy for advertisements in this depart-% 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








MILL; 
Address 
Minneap- 


SECOND MILLER FOR 
steady position, good 
1581, care Northwestern 
olis. 


COUNTRY 
wages. 
Miller, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY A 
large spring wheat mill as assistant in 
their laboratory; state age, whether mar- 
ried or single, practical experience, school 
education and salary expected in first let- 
ter; all replies confidential. Address 1594, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
as salesman for some reliable milling com- 
pany. Address 1583, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY ONE WHO HAS 
had large experience in the milling busi- 
ness in mills of 150 to 500 bbis capacity, 
spring or winter wheat; references. Ad- 
dress “Michigan Boy,” 1584, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY MILL MANAGER TO ASSUME MAN-3 
agement of moderate sized mill, or as as- 
sistant in larger mill; road position se!!-7 
ing flour or feed will also be considered;: 
thoroughly experienced. Address 1585, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

MILLER IN 75 TO 400 BBL 

mill or second in larger mill; 14 years’ 

practical experience; guarantee satisfac- 

tion; age 33; good habits; good references; 
go anywhere in the United States. Ad- 
dress Box No. 381, Hastings, Minn. 





AS HEAD 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 75 TO 500 BBL 
mill; lifetime experience in hard and soft 
wheat, rye and buckwheat milling; mar-) 
ried; strictly temperate; want permanent 
position with responsible parties. Addres# 
F. M. Schultz, General Delivery, Water- 
loo, Iowa, 





BY STENOGRAPHER AND GENERAL OF 
fice man, experienced in mills of 1,000 
bbis; age 24; best of references; ambitious 
and industrious; want position with) 
chance of advancement; reasonable salary 
Address 1578, care Northwestern Millet 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THIRTEEN YEARS 
experience, Michigan and Kansas wheat 
belts, bookkeeper, cashier, wheat 7S 
auditor, systematizer, 
married; perfect health; 

fair salary. R. F. Reed, 
Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles, Cal. 


-OSITION 


1708 Souda 





i 
ACCOUNTANT AND STENOGRAPHER 
with 15 years’ experience open for engage 
ment; understand thoroughly up-to-dat 
methods, and fully competent to manag 
office; prefer grain, milling or lumbe® 
business; best of references. Address 156%) 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER H 
the names of a large number of men seek 
ing positions and can place prospecti¥ 
employers in correspondence with com 
tent persons to act in any capacity. Th 
list ineludes managers, sales-managet® 
flour salesmen, office men, bookkeeper@y 
stenographers, elevator agents, head mill¥ 
ers, under millers, millwrights, packe™® 
engineers, etc. Address ‘“Northwesierm 
Department” Northwestern Miller, Mim 
neapolis. 
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